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SLUG FIVE. 
BY OPIE READ, 


BLAZING day. in June, a railway 
trestle through the yellowish scum 
Hour after 
hour I trudged along, straining eye 


of a cypress swamp. 


to search out the end of the tim- 
bered highway. A distant roar, a 
train, a tremulous cling to timbers 
to give the train full right of way. 
I thought of frog 





below, lizard-like, 
A green frog on a yellow lily pad. 
legs, fried, and hunger-water moistened my mouth. 
My tramping companion and I had separated to,forage. 
At some wayside place, in the near edge of the shady 
future, we were to meet and divide contributions — corn 
bread and the rancid belly of the razor-back hog. I 
had chosen the railway, to entertain section hands with 
stories of adventure, sad lies tipped with the gild ot 
sarcasm. But there were no section hands, nothing 
but the desolate stretch of trestlework. The upright 
sun beat upon my head the fierce tattoo of noon. I 
thought of the country printing office, with windows 
looking out upon the shaded public square. My 
throbbing temples imitated the sound of the tavern 
bell, calling the lawyers, the sheriff and the jurymen to 
dinner, 

Far down the track I saw a man coming. How 
picturesque was the sight of a human form—for a 
moment, and then there came distress. I saw that in 
his hand he was swinging something that looked like a 
slungshot. I halted and looked back. 
long, and I said to myself aloud: ‘‘He’s going to 
knock me on the head with that thing. If I run he 
can catch me before I can reach the hard ground.”’ 

Reason strove to assert itself: ‘‘ Why should he 
want to hit you? He can see that you have no money. 
Men who have money don’t walk through a cypress 


’ 


The way was 


swamp.’ 

‘*Yes, I know, but the other day a tramp was 
found dead not far from here, with his pockets turned 
out. A fellow like that one coming yonder would kill 


aman for 10 cents.’’ 





You 


‘* Perhaps; but you are as strong as he is. 
can throw him off into the ooze.’’ 
‘Ves, but ibe 


As he drew nearer I saw that the thing he was 





swinging was too bulky for a slungshot. I advanced to 


meet him, gazing eagerly. A gleam of white across 
his face told that he was smiling. He called out cheer- 
fully, and I saw that he was swinging a bit of bacon 
tied with a shoestring. I wanted to grasp him, so 
strong was my gratitude; but my eye fell upon the 
bacon, and I then became more of an appetite than a 
soul, 

‘*Which way ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Down this way. Which way with you?’’ 

‘‘Up this way. Where from ?”’ 

‘* Nashville,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Where are you from?”’ 

‘* Memphis.”’ 

It was of no use for one to ask what line of business 
the other had followed. 
before it was asked. 

‘* How’s work in Nashville ?’”’ 

‘* Bad. 
lops. Two 
Memphis ?’’ 

‘** Tough. 
dinner. Join me, if you ain’t in a hurry.’ 

I told him that I was a man of leisure. He bowed 
and said that he had presumed as much. He cut his 
bacon half in two, dividing it with the utmost precision, 
and we sat down on the cross-ties. We chewed and 
talked, the grease streaming between our fingers. I 
shall never forget the picture of his great red head 
bobbing in the sun. When the meal was over he 
shoved his head toward me and said: 

‘* Napkin?’”’ 

I hesitated, but he insisted, and I wiped my hands 
on his shock of hair. 

‘‘Well,’”’ he said, getting up, ‘‘I have an engage- 
ment and must be moving on. If you ever come my 
way, drop in.”’ 


Intuition settled that question 


They’ ve got a sub-list and all sorts of scol- 


dailies have consolidated. How is it in 


By the way, I am just about to have 


’ 
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‘‘T hope to meet you again. By the way, what is 
your name?”’ 

‘* Haven’t any — I’m a sub.”’ 

‘* But what do they call you?”’ 

‘*Slug Five. So long.’’ 


The long road had a turn. The years went by, and 
I often thought of Slug Five, in the cool shade of a 
garden with roses nodding about me, at a banquet where 
a fortune had been spread upon the table. I was at the 
head of a large newspaper interest. One night, just 
before going to a ball, I had to step into the composing 


room. I hesitated a moment, almost afraid to let the 
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printers see me in a swallow-tailed coat. But I went 
in, bracing myself for the fight. One glance made me 
forget all embarrassment. At a case I saw a red head 
bobbing in the gaslight. I stepped up to the case and 
tapped upon it. Up came the countenance of Slug Five. 

‘““ You can’t work here,’’ I said. 

He put down his stick and looked at me. 
tenance fell. He had walked many a weary mile. 
hope had been centered upon reaching my office. 
‘*No, you can’t work here.’’ 

‘‘Well, sir, I’m mighty sorry. But I don’t know 
what harm I’ve ever done you. I did want to get 
enough work to help me out. I am ragged and — but 
it’s all right. Tl go.’’ 

In my mind I saw what was soon to be. I saw his 
rags fall off; I saw him well dressed and happy; I saw 
him a useful citizen; I saw him develop the first oppor- 
tunity that had ever been given to him, the first chance 
to become a man. 


His coun- 
His 
Now 


it was fallen. 
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‘*But I wish you'd tell me what harm I’ve done,’’ 
he said. 

‘‘Slug Five, don’t you know me? Don’t you 
remember dividing your bacon with me in a swamp? 
Don’t you af 

A smile broke through the red stubble on his face, 
and shoving his head toward me, he said: ‘‘ No, don’t 
believe I will work tonight. Napkin?”’ 
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PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE 
KEYBOARD. 


NO. II.— BY CHAS. H. COCHRANE, 
HE operators have also demonstrated that it is 
easier to operate the line mechanism by raising 
the lever on the left, which is close, rather than to 
employ the depression lever placed at the extreme right. 
This brings the area of work still farther to the left, and 
as a general result the operator seats himself so that his 
center line is about opposite the letter n. 

Having learned just where the work is on the key- 
board, we have yet another important problem to solve 
before we can say with scientific accuracy what is the 
best method of fingering. That problem depends on 
the order in which the letters or characters recur in 
actual work. This is a vital factor, and one on which 
we can secure approximately accurate data. There are, 
according to the latest dictionary, about 300,000 words 
in the English language, but as words are like letters in 
that a comparatively small number of them form the 
bulk of the language, we need consider only the more 
common words or syllabic forms. We all know that 
‘‘the’’ and ‘‘and”’ are the most frequently used words 
in the language, or if there be any who doubt the fact, 
the counting of a few paragraphs in any newspaper or 
book will convince them of the truth of the assertion ; 
next in frequency, probably, is the suffix ‘‘ing.’’ Fol- 
lowing out this idea I have compiled a list of sixty-four 
short words and syllables, which I find to comprise con- 
siderably more than a third of the entire language. 
They were obtained by a count of some ten thousand 
words, and probably represent pretty fairly the most 
common combinations of letters, though I found many 
other combinations which pressed them closely. 


LIST OF THE SHORT WORDS AND SYLLABLES OF MOST 
FREQUENT RECURRENCE IN ENGLISH. 


ace con if on The 
all day in one tion 
ance ed ing ough to 
and ence into ould tor 
are ent is out us 
as for it pre very 
at from its sed was 
ate has man so which 
ble had ment ted who 
but have miss ter will 
car he ness th with 
cha him not that 

com his of the 


I find that the operator of a keyboard spends a 
little more than one-third of his time fingering these 














combinations, while the remainder of his time is spent in 
fingering irregular combinations. It follows that if the 
operator can decide on the best way of fingering these 
short words and syllables, and memorize them, he has 
taken a long step toward increasing his speed. But 
efore we go into that, let me first verify my assertion 
‘hat this list does cover more than a third of the lan- 
vuage. To do this I repeat here a paragraph selected 
xt random from a daily paper, and in this I have marked 
for black type every combination in my list whenever it 
appears. There are 293 characters in black type, con- 
forming to the order of recurrence in the list; 248 char- 
icters not in black type and not covered by the list, and 
‘bout 125 points and spaces. 

Wall repeated his identification of Ives and also described 
the feasting and drinking of the three men. He described 
Hepburn’s appearance and said that he was sure he could 
identify him. It was thought that the Grand Jury was 
likely to find an indictment against Hepburn for bribery on 
the evidence of Ives and Wall. At the Sinclair House very 
little credence was placed upon Wall’s identification. The 
hotel clerks declared that they had never seen him around 
the corridors, and the head waiter of the restaurant, who 
is on duty day and night, knew nothing whatever about 
the incident of the dinner of March 20. Wall was not on 
duty, and it was said that it was not his regular day off. 

Does it not seem reasonable to assume that the 
operator who fingers the black type in this paragraph 
without effort from memery, with the least loss of motion 
of the hands and fingers, will have thus established a 
habit of correct fingering that will serve him well in 
fingering the other irregular combinations that he cannot 
and should not attempt to memorize? He will certainly 
have more than a third of his fingering right, and if he 
fingers the spacebar to advantage, he will have nearly 
two-thirds of the fingering correct. 

It is impossible, however, to finger these combina- 
tions to advantage always in the same way, for the 
reason that the characters that precede and follow them 
influence the selection of the proper finger for beginning 
the combination. It therefore becomes necessary to 
know two or more good ways of fingering each combi- 
nation, according to which hand or finger is free at the 
instant that the combination occurs. To enable the 
operator to practice the best methods of fingering these 
combinations I have prepared a table giving the finger- 
ing for each of these combinations in two ways, one 
way beginning with the right hand free, and the other 
way beginning with the left hand free. The numerals 
used indicate the fingers from 1 to 4, and 5 indicates the 
Roman numerals indicate fingers of the right 
hand, and black face numerals the left hand. For 

21 
instance, the combination ae is struck with the thumb 
of the left hand, the second finger of the right, and the 
iirst finger of the left. 


thumb. 


122 §21 151 252 12 51 
ice ace and and at at 
155 Mi 112 512 512 122 
all all are are ate ate 
1522 2522 12 52 252 252 
ince ance as as ble ble 
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252 252 15 15 55 231 125 
but but in in in sed sed 
221 215 151 §52 21 25 25 
car car ing ing so so’ so 
211 215 1525 1525 121 122 
cha cha into into ted ted 
212 262 2 12 121 122 
com com is is ter ter 
215 52 12 2 11 12 
con it it th th th 
121 115 §22 512 2212 2212 
day day its its that that 
21 25 215 225 122 112 

ed ed man man the the 
2522 2512 2251 312 212 
ence ence ment The The 
251 211 252 252 2515 2525 
ent ent mis mis tion tion 
211 251 5222 §222 25 21 

for for ness ness to to 
2112 1152 551 512 251 252 
from from not not tor tor 
112 252 11 2 52 2 

has has of of us us 

215 221 15 11 15 2255 

had had on on on very 

2132 1122 552 152 552 162 151 5682 
have have one one one was was was 
22 12 12 1522 §522 12522 52522 
he he he ough ough which which 
152 152 1512 2511 125 115 
him him ould ould who who 
152 152 552 152 1555 2111 
his his out out will will 

51 51 552 551 1521 5522 

if if pre pre with with 


The system which is here figured out deductively is 
in condemnation of the practice of fingering with the 
two forefingers only, or with the two second fingers 
only, or using these at different times by changing off 
as one pair of fingers gets tired. That practice is mani- 
festly wrong, in that it involves reaching farther to get 
desired characters than does the natural method of 
striking them with a finger near at hand, and dividing 
the work as well as may be between the fingers, accord- 
ing to their strength, so that none will tire more easily 
than others. Operators who take peculiar methods are 
sometimes observed to make great speed for a short 
time, but they do not keep up the pace like those who 
adopt a mode of fingering similar to that suggested here 
as the best. I have watched quite a number of fast 
operators for the very purpose of studying their finger- 
ing, and all of them employed principally the two first 
and second fingers and the thumbs, selecting for use the 
one of these which required the least reach to the next 
key to be struck. It is on this plan, which agrees with 
all the calculations we have made, that the fingering 
here given is selected as the best. It agrees with both 
theory and practice, which are the real tests. 

There is yet one desideratum in the matter of fin- 
gering which has not been touched upon, as it has 
not seemed to affect the calculations, It is the manipu- 
lation of the keys, as far as possible, without looking at 
them, reserving the eyes for examining the copy or 
observing the machine. This is essential to rapid work, 
as no operator can hope to proceed any faster than he 
can master the copy. Many consider that the ease or 
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difficulty of deciphering the copy is the most important 
single item in fast composition. It is not possible to 
divorce the eyes wholly from the keyboard, because it 
is too large for an operator to be able to locate all the 
keys by position with accuracy. It is possible, how- 
ever, to obtain such a mastery over the three left-hand 
rows, where almost all the work lies, that these may be 
struck with certainty while the eyes are on the copy. 
To do this the operator must regulate his left hand so 
as to maintain a definite sense of position, for if this is 
lost he has to look at the keys to regain the position. 
Thus, as far as these three rows are concerned, he 
applies the piano principle partly —that is, he places 
the keys mentally by his sense of location, though his 
fingering of them necessarily varies more than with the 
keys of a piano. For the manipulation of the keys 
representing the points, figures and capitals, the oper- 
ator must frequently withdraw his eyes from the copy, 
but these do not occur with such frequency as to be a 
real source of delay in reading, unless the copy is sin- 
gularly bad or the matter calls for an unusual number 
of the little-used characters, in either of which cases 
speed is out of the question. 

In attempting to learn rapid operation of the key- 
board the linotype operator must avoid all nervous or 
jerky movements. It is not the sudden rush for a 
character that makes the speed so much as it is the 
absence of delay in reaching for the key. That operator 
who best learns to time his strokes like the regular 
‘‘tap, tap, tap’’ of a machine will develop the most 
speed. The memorizing of the fingering outlined in 
this sketch should assist this end. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. XI.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
5 then Standard Dictionary says, in connection with 
its definition of ‘‘hang,’’ to suspend by the neck: 
‘* In this sense the use of ‘hanged’ rather than ‘ hung’ 
for the imperfect tense and past participle is preferable. 
A hat is hung on a peg, but the criminal is hanged on 
the gallows.’’ The Century Dictionary merely says 
that ‘‘in this sense ‘ hanged’ is still used both as pret- 
erit and as past participle, especially in legal phrase- 
ology.’’ Alfred Ayres says that ‘‘ hanged’’ is always 
used in this connection by careful writers and speakers. 
Such mere assertion of the fact of usage seems to be 
all that can be said, no particular reason for the usage 
being evident; yet it is a fact beyond dispute that it is 
held to be incorrect to say that a man is to be or has 
been hung. Formerly ‘‘ hanged’’ was not uncommon 
in all senses, but it is now used only as here noted. 
Many persons insist upon a distinction between 
‘* healthful ’’ and ‘‘ healthy,’’ as if the two words could 
not possibly be perfectly synonymous; yet all that 
seemed justifiable to the makers of the Century Dic- 
tionary was the assertion that such distinction ‘‘is 
nearly established.’’ In the Standard Dictionary we 


* Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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are told that ‘‘ Wholesome food in a healthful climate 
makes a healthy man’’; and this sentence shows as 
clearly as possible the conventionally correct applica- 
tions of the three adjectives. As Alfred Ayres says, 
‘‘a healthy ox makes wholesome food.’’ ‘‘ Health- 
ful’’ is not often used where ‘‘ healthy ’’ should be; but 
food, climate, etc., are often called healthy, though it is 
preferable to say that they are healthful. 

Very strong and reasonable objection has often been 
expressed to certain passive locutions, as used instead 
of active verbal phrases. The New York .Swz has criti- 
cised this misuse as follows: ‘‘ Constant attention is the 





Photo by Ira E. Bennett, Coronado Beach, Cal. 
““PusH, Don'T SHOVE.”’ 


price of good English. There is one fault that perpetu- 
ally appears in spite of all castigation. ‘ William 
Knack,’ says a contemporary, ‘was given a benefit at 
the Thalia last evening.’ This sort of phraseology is 
exceedingly vicious. It is hard to understand the 
depravity of its invention. It seéms that a benefit was 
given to Mr. Knack; yet the infernal ingenuity of the 
reporters contrives to frame a sentence in which there 
are two nominatives and only one siagular verb.”’ 
Reporters are not the only offenders here, neither is the 
offence an instance of depravity of invention. The 
locution has been defended as merely an elliptical dative 
case, but that is not a good defence, as English gram- 
mar makes very little note of the term ‘‘ dative,’’ which 
means objective with ‘‘ to,’’ as in ‘‘ was given to him.”’ 
Especially is this true of such sayings with a nominative 
personal pronoun; we could not say ‘‘ was given to he,”’ 
and should not say ‘‘he was given something.’’ The 

















same reasoning applies in the case of many other verbs, 
as tender, offer, etc. It is far better to say that a bene- 
fit was given to Mr. Knack, or that it was tendered or 
offered to him, than that he was given, tendered, or 
offered a benefit. 

Critics have objected to a certain use of ‘‘ however,’ 
seen in sentences such as ‘‘ However could you tell 
such a story?’’ They say this is properly, ‘‘ How 
could you ever,’’ etc. In ‘‘ Faulty Diction,’’ in the 
Standard Dictionary, the objection reads thus: ‘‘ Its use 
for ‘how’ and ‘ever’ should be avoided as a vulgarism; 
as, ‘However could you do it?’’’ But the proper 
point of criticism has been missed. ‘‘ How ever could 
you,”’ ete., is as good as ‘‘ How could you ever,’’ etc., 
and the error lies in the false joining of ‘‘ how’’ and 
‘‘ever,’’ when they should be kept separate. How- 
ever, it is better to avoid the expression altogether, for 
it isa vulgarism. ‘‘ How could you do it?”’ is all that 
is necessary, although there is a suggestion of emphasis 
in the additional ‘‘ ever.’’ 

False criticism is seldom more strongly exemplified 
than in the following, from ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ by Alfred 
Ayres: ‘‘ Though widely different in meaning, both the 
verb and the noun ‘hurry’ are continually used for 
‘haste’ and ‘hasten.’ Hurry implies not only haste, 
but haste with confusion, flurry; while haste implies 
only rapidity of action, an eager desire to make prog- 
ress.”’ On the contrary, the words are not widely 
different in meaning, as may be seen in the definitions 
given in any dictionary. If such really wide difference 
existed, surely some lexicographer would have discov- 
ered it. ‘‘ Haste’’ often implies, in perfectly good use, 
just as much precipitancy as ‘‘hurry’’ implies. It 
would be very hard, if not impossible, to indicate an 
absolute dividing line between haste and hurry. 

Although ice-cream and ice-water are strictly iced 
cream and iced water, the attempt to force non-use of 
the compound names has clearly been proved to be 
futile, and might as well be abandoned. It is one of 
the most pedantic affectations possible. The language 
teems with worse perversions than the firmly estab- 
lished, and so perfectly legitimate, ‘‘ice-cream’’ and 
‘‘ice-water.’’ No criticism of these terms is sensible, in 
a language so full of non-parsable idioms as English is, 
except that the lack of real relation between their ele- 
ments makes each of them one (compound) word. 
Thus, it is true, as one critic says, that ‘‘there is no 
such thing as ice cream,’’ but there is such a thing as 

‘ice-cream. We find a good example of the common 
lack of understanding with regard to proper compound- 
ing of words in a book that treats this subject under the 


’ 


heading, ‘‘ Ice Cream, Ice Water (for iced-cream, iced-_ 


” 


water ),’’ where the hyphens are used in utterly unsanc- 
tioned places, and omitted where grammar, reason, and 
best usage demand them. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell evidently thought at one 
time that idiomatic language was incorrect language, 
as he wrote, in ‘‘ Among my Books,’’ the following : 
‘‘Like most idiomatic as distinguished from correct 
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writers, he [Dryden] knew very little about the lan- 
guage historically or critically.’ But idiomatic writ- 
ers—by which term Mr. Lowell meant those who 


make large use of idioms, or expressions common in 





use, though not strictly grammatical or logical — are 
likely to express their meaning more clearly and more 
forcibly than those who strive unduly to be grammatical 
and logical. Idiomatic language is not necessarily 
incorrect, and a writer who never used any of it would 
not be a good writer, though the best English composi- 
tion will never have too much of it. A quotation found 
in the Webster International Dictionary shows the point 
of our remarks : 
idioms as the following are made current: ‘I can make 
nothing of it.’ ‘ He treats his subject home’ (Dryden). 
‘It is that within us that makes for righteousness’ (M. 
Arnold).’’ 


truly current, it certainly is not now, and if used now 


‘‘It is not by means of rules that such 


If Dryden’s ‘quoted expression was ever 


would be a solecism, not a defensible idiom, though 
we do use the analogous expression ‘‘to drive a nail 
home,’’ which is an accepted idiom. George P. Marsh 
urges strongly the use of the word ‘ idiotism’’ rather 
than ‘‘idiom’’ for such peculiarities, and it has been 
so used by scholars, but is not common. Thus, Fitz- 
edward Hall says that ‘‘in or with respect’’ is an 
Marsh says: ‘‘ Let us say that ‘idiom’ may 
be employed loosely and figuratively as a synonym 


idiotism. 


of language or dialect, but that in its proper sense it 
signifies the totality of the general rules of construc- 
tion which characterize the syntax of a particular lan- 
guage and distinguish it from that of other tongues. 
‘Idiotism,’ on the other hand, should be taken to 
denote the systematic exemption of particular words, or 
combinations of particular words [‘‘ particular combina- 
tions of words’’ would be better], from the general 
syntactical rules of the language to which they elong, 
or, in a more limited sense, we may apply che same 
term to phrases not constructed according to native 
etymology or syntax, and whose meaning is purely arbi- 
trary and conventional, and then they would properly 
be styled special idiotisms.’’ The last sentence of this 
quotation is a good definition of what actually are called 
idioms. 
systematically established, regardless of rigid syntax, 
Our language teems 


When phrases or certain uses of words are 


puristic objection to them is futile. 


with them, and critics had better not object to them. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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JAMEs G. Mosson, Iwanowskaja No. 1s. St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Jouy. Deceneaon & Co. (Limited), Cape Town and Johannesburg, South 
Tica. 
RalTHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Queen street, Leicester, England, 
and 1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate land 


ircus, London, E. C., England. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
RAFT pride, and the pride of good workmen in the 
office to which they belong, is a valuable asset to 

the employer. It will grow of itself. It rests with the 
employer and his subordinates if it shall live or die. 





AIRNESS and decision form the keynote of office 

discipline. Workmen are not made better by little 
indulgences followed by unjust rules and restrictions. 
A strict but fair foreman is more desired and respected 
than the man who grants liberties without reason. 





ULL count on all work is sometimes difficult to 

allow for, and the percentage to be allowed for 
loss is dependent on the personnel of the office force. 
The usual estimate, however, is about four per cent for 
one thousand sheets or less, three per cent for two to 
five thousand, and about two and one-half per cent for 
five to ten thousand. 





AYZ-GOOSE”’ is a word of frequent occur- 
rence in our English exchanges, and its mean- 

ing is somewhat of a mystery to American printers. 

Hansard’s ‘‘ Typographia’’ quotes Bailey’s dictionary 

for the definition of the word, thus: ‘‘ Wayz-goose, a 

stubble goose; an entertainment given to journeymen 


at the beginning of winter.’’ ‘‘ Wayz,’’ says Mr. 
De Vinne, ‘‘is the old English word for stubble. A 
wayz-goose is a known dainty and the head dish at the 
annual feasts of the forefathers of our fraternity.’’ 
Hence the generic term wayz-goose for all kinds of 
annual feasting. 





INLAND PRINTER SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 

EW members are still being enrolled and many 
inquiries are being made relative to the working 

of the Specimen Exchange. The only requirements 
necessary to membership are the compliance with a few 
simple rules, the sending of six specimens of work and 
the payment of the express charges on the case. Spe- 
cial printed matter rates have been secured, making the 
expense to members much less than it would be were 
the regular rates charged. There are now two cases in 
circulation. No. 1 travels through the Western and 
Northwestern States, and No. 2 through the Middle and 
New England States. These two are the only cases 
which have been started out thus far. Quite a number of 
requests have been received from Canada, but it will be 
necessary to have a greater number of applications from 
this section in order to secure a case. If our Canadian 
brethren would realize the importance of the Exchange 
and the great benefits to be derived therefrom we are 
confident that enough members could be enrolled from 
that section to secure this service. We have many 
specimens with which to fill at least two more cases, one 
of which should be sent to Canada and another through 
the Southern States. We hardly feel. justified in send- 
ing out these cases until there is a sufficient member- 
ship to warrant moderate charges to the members. 
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The cases are meeting with warm receptions wherever 
they go. 

We wish to urge on the members of the Specimen 
Exchange the importance of systematic study and the 
careful comparison of the samples of work contained in 
the cases, but it is necessary to place both the artistic 
and the commonplace together for this purpose. Study 
by comparison is one of the best educators that printers 
can obtain. Wherever these specimens are marked on 
their inclosures as having been examined in a certain 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER it would be well to 
look up the criticisms and see what is said. 





INVENTORY OF THE COMPOSING ROOM. 
OW often printers are at a loss to know where a 
certain font came from? Mr. J. J. Rafter sug- 
gests that foremen keep a book to inventory all material 
coming into the composing room, and submits the form 
Each department of a large office should 


here given. 
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through the trials of that period without loss to its pres- 
tige or unnecessary hardship to its individual members. 
In addition to the trials from without, the retiring presi- 
dent found turmoil within, brought about by the with- 
drawal of the pressmen. It was in the peaceable 
adjustment of this difficult problem more than in any 
other thing that Mr. Prescott proved himself the right 
man in the right place. His letters during the contro- 
versy with the pressmen displayed a remarkable power 
of analytic and argumentative force, and won for him 
the favorable comment of several legal practitioners of 
eminence to whose attention they had been called. 
While fighting the battles of his Union, Mr. Pres- 
cott has never done anything to forfeit the respect of 
the employers. His influence has always been exerted 
on the side of wise conservatism; to bend rather than to 
break has been his chosen policy. His counsel could 
always be relied upon to oppose causeless strikes and 
against the practice of keeping up a perpetual feeling of 
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have a similar book, and a rule should be made that 
before any invoice is passed for material that it should 
be entered in the material book and so initialed. If at 
any time material is required to be renewed, an exami- 
nation of the material book will enable the order to be 
placed without hesitancy. The plan has been found to 
be a valuable one in operation and takes but little time to 
observe. Throw away memos and old labels that are 
tucked away in unused portions of cases, and start the 
book. It will save time and much annoyance. 





CHANGES IN UNION LEADERSHIP. 
fee result of the recent elections by the Interna- 
tional Typographical and International Printing 
Pressmen’s Unions places a new leader at the head of 
these respective organizations and retires to the ranks 
two others who have been associated with whatever 
progress the unions have made of late years. 

For almost a decade Mr. William B. Prescott has 
occupied the chief executive office of the Typographical 
Union, during which he has exercised an amount of 
energy and good generalship not always found in those 
obtaining positions of trust and influence in industrial 
organizations. Coming into leadership at a time when 
many vexatious problems, such as the introduction of 
typesetting machines and the consequent displacement 
of a large proportion of the members, confronted the 
union, and threatened, if not its life, at least its industrial 
supremacy, Mr. Prescott displayed the tact and the 
ready foresight to successfully bring the organization 

















friction between employer and employe. He insisted 
that the Union should first be right before it went ahead, 
and to this policy is due the fact that during his 
extended term of office no strike of widespread influ- 
ence arose to vex employers or bring distress upon 
deserving workmen. For this reason, Mr. Prescott has 
enjoyed the fullest confidence of the employers with 
whom his duties have brought him into contact, and 
has done much in upholding the credit of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. It is no disparagement 
of Mr. Samuel B. Donnelly, the new president, to 
accord the retiring president the meed of credit due 
him, any more than can the fact that the Union has 
seen fit to elect a new leader be construed as a vote of 
disapproval upon the work of the passing incumbent. 
Mr. Donnelly’s experience as president of the big union 
in New York will stand him in good stead in his wider 
field of action. THE INLAND PRINTER, as a friend of 
the International Typographical Union, entertains not 
the slightest doubt that Mr. Donnelly will ably fulfill the 
duties of his new position. It extends its congratula- 
tions alike to Mr. Donnelly and to the Union, and ven- 
tures the prediction that a prosperous and peaceful era 
awaits them both. 

A word or two upon the change in the personnel of 
the presidency of the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union is also in order. Mr. Jesse Johnson, whose 


retirement follows a single year’s occupancy of the 
office, has no reason to do otherwise than to con- 
gratulate himself upon his satisfactory acquittal of the 











responsibilities placed upon him by his fellow- unionists. 
Under his careful guidance, the pressmen’s organization 
has increased in strength and influence during the past 
year. Mr. Bowman, of Chicago, who succeeds him, 
brings youthful vigor and enthusiasm to assist him in 
carrying out his obligations. He is a young man of 
great promise and not without the faculties that make 
for success. While in a measure untried, those who 
know him well say that Mr. Bowman will be equal to 
any emergency which may arise, and that the pressmen 
made no mistake when they selected him to rule their 
destiny for the coming year. THE INLAND PRINTER 
takes pleasure in including the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union and its new president in its congratu- 


lations. 





THE TYPOTHETAE CONVENTION. 

NOMING in the outing season, when the weary 
printer yearns for the well-earned holidays, few 
and far between, the convention of the United Typothetz 
of America in the beautiful city of Milwaukee bids fair 
to have an exceedingly large attendance. A delightful 
summer resort, Milwaukee is built upon a site com- 
manding views of great beauty, and her buildings and 
public institutions are second to none. We are told 
that Milwaukee has an inexhaustible water supply, but 
this is not what made Milwaukee famous. The com- 
mittee of arrangements has been laboring assiduously 
to make the convention the most memorable known in 
the Typothetz, and Mr. John W. Campsie, chairman of 
the executive committee, is leaving no stone unturned 
to contribute to the entertainment of the delegates and 
visitors. A beautiful souvenir book is being prepared 
under his direction, and as he is the manager of the 
printing department of the Evening Wisconsin Com- 
pany, one of the largest printing and publishing houses 
in the West, the result will be unusual. Paper is being 
made specially for the book in one of the Wisconsin 
mills, and the leather to be used will be a Milwaukee 
product, and in every way possible the work will be a 
souvenir fully representative and worthy of the printing 
arts in Milwaukee. The most notable of the subjects 
that will come up for discussion will no doubt be the 
shorter workday, government printing, insurance and 
extension work. THE INLAND PRINTER trusts that the 
convention will be as profitable as it promises to be 
enjoyable. The members of the National Electrotypers’ 
Association of America will also meet in Milwaukee, 

August 23 to 26, and enjoy the city’s hospitalities. 





WHAT PRESSES IN AN ORDINARY OFFICE SHOULD 
EARN. 


HE following estimate is made up by a practical 
estimator, and has been carefully tested and 
proved by him, and is submitted herewith for the con- 
‘sideration of employing printers and makers of esti- 
mates. 
A Gordon, ‘‘ eighth ’’ size, used principally for cards 
and small work, costing about $250 or less, and usually 
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operated by minors, should be made to earn $5 per 
day. Common cards, labels and envelopes that need 
little make-ready, that can be printed rapidly, may be 
done at the rate of $1 a thousand, and at a lower rate 
for a larger number; but any work that calls for greater 
care and compels a reduced performance should be at 
a higher rate, which will make the earnings of the press 
$5 a day. 

The ‘‘ quarter’’ and ‘‘half’’ Gordon, or other small 
platen presses of other makes, that cost between $350 
and $800, should earn $6 a day. This is on the suppo- 
sition that the press is fed and worked by minors. If 
operated by skilled pressmen at full wages, on work of 
high class, then the rates should be so made that these 
sizes of presses will earn $7.50 to $0. 

Flat-cap, medium and superroyal drum cylinders 
that cost from $1,000 to $2,000 each, and that are 
usually fed by boy feeders and managed by ordinary 
pressmen, should earn $10 a day. 

Stop cylinders of this size, costing from $2,000 to 
$3,000, when run at low speed and managed by extra 
pressmen, should earn $11 a day. 

Double medium (24 by 38) and double royal (29 
by 43) drum or two-revolution machines, costing from 
$2,000 to $4,000, should earn $12 a day. Stop cylin- 
ders employed on fine work should earn at least $16 a 
day. 

Double medium (24 by 38) and double machines 
up to the size 36 by 54 should earn $15 a day. Stop 
cylinders, $18 a day. 

The largest machines (40 to 60 inches or larger) 
should earn not less than $18 a day. 

Rates steadily increasing with every increase in size 
are needed to pay the increasing interest on investment 
and wear of machines, the higher wages of pressmen 
and feeders and the diminished performance of all large 
presses, the greater waste of paper and the greater 
expense of ink and rollers. 

When extra fine work has to be done on a small 
press, and this press has to be managed by a workman 
at higher wages than is usual for a press of this class, 
the rate per day must be proportionately increased. 

All work that requires sheeting or interleaving to 
prevent set-off or an extra work to secure extra register, 
or any other work, like bronzing, that calls for extra 
workmen, should be at higher rates; this, however, is 
generally understood. 

Quality of paper must be considered and provided 
for in all estimates. Ordinary rates are for ordinary 
paper that imposes no serious extra trouble on the 
pressmen. All papers that are extra thin and hard to 
feed; that are flimsy and difficult to handle, should be 
at an extra rate. Objection should also be made to 
hard-faced laid paper that wears type unduly; to rough- 
edged handmade papers that require pointing on press; 
to papers cut out of square on the papermaking machine 
that require extra care in the adjustment of margins and 
cutting up; to mixed papers of different qualities, that 
compel frequent adjustments of feed on the ink fountain. 
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The furnisher of unsuitable papers should be at once 
notified of the defects and asked to replace them with 
that which is suitable. If this should not be done, the 
value of the time lost ought to be charged. 

Coated or surface papers should always raise the 
rate of presswork on type, especially where the run is 
over 10,000, for they are almost as wearing as hand- 
made or machine-made laid papers of hard stock. 

Nor can dry pressing be made a process for extra 
charge unless it is done by special order in single sheets 
between boards. For this extra work a charge of $1 to 
$2 a thousand sheets, according to the size, is warrant- 
able and should be made. 

It is the duty of the printer to deliver his work 
neatly packed and in good merchantable order. The 
gratuitous allowance of one hour for the time of the 
cutter and packer is all that can be conceded at prevail- 
ing rates of presswork for the product of a press for an 
entire day. When a demand is made for a close trim- 
ming of labels, a very exact cutting of wrappers or 
circulars, or for their counting and neat packing in lots 
of 250 or Jess, or for the counting out in small lots of 
the different signatures of a book, this extra work should 
raise the rate of presswork or be made a separate item 
of charge. The estimate blank should have every item, 
so that none would be lost sight of. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS. 

7. the articles appearing in these pages from 

time to time, those relating to design in printing 
have awakened much interest. Prominent among the 
valuable contributions are the experiences of Mr. Paul 
Nathan, of the Lotus Press, New York. In conse- 
quence of these, Mr. Nathan is the recipient of many 
letters asking advice on the bearing of a knowledge of 
drawing on design in printing, and on this subject he 
offers the following explanation: 

‘‘A knowledge of drawing is very useful to a 
printer—an art education is invaluable. The printer 
who can draw a sketch of his work before setting 
the type can show this sketch to his customer and make 
all necessary changes at a great saving of time. The 
average compositor cannot do this—the one who can 
would be valuable in any large establishment, and could 
command a better salary than the average. He could 
lay out the work for the others. The house would get 
a better price for this work, besides making a bigger 
profit on its product, as each compositor could accom- 
plish a greater amount of work if he had a working 
plan before him. It would almost be equivalent to 
working from reprint copy. 

‘‘The printer who joins an art school must do his 
own thinking. The art instructor teaches modeling, 
illustrating and painting. The printer wants to apply 
his knowledge to something entirely different, and will 
find it necessary to work out his own salvation. He 
will find as he progresses with his art studies that when 
he desires to portray a round object to his canvas he 
is advised to give his brush circular strokes and work 
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around, no matter how large the surface may be— he 
will never accomplish as good results with straight lines; 
on the other hand, if he wishes to suggest straightness, 
he must utilize a straight stroke. If he is using his 
intelligence, it will naturally occur to him when work- 
ing with type that if he wishes to suggest breadth he 
can best accomplish it with round and extended type, 
while a long narrow effect is most harmonious and 
effective if he confines himself to condensed type. 

‘He will find, too, that grace and airiness are best 
suggested with curves and light lines, while stability and 
strength require straight lines and angles; this should 
teach him that the treatment of a programme is very 
different from that of a business announcement, and 
that there is also a difference in the treatment required 
in the business announcement of a millinery establish- 
ment and the business announcement of a hardware 
dealer. The one should suggest grace and daintiness, 
the other strength and plainness. I have taken these 
two extremes to illustrate my point; there are, of course, 
degress of exemplification that offer a very wide scope 
to the artistic printer. Appropriateness is a very potent 
factor in artistic value. 

‘‘Balance, proportion and symmetry are essential 
always, and I know of nothing that will train the eye so 
naturally as clay modeling. 

‘* Besides the appropriateness of design, there must 
be appropriateness of color. Balance, harmony and 
contrast of color. When these principles are intelli- 
gently applied to the nature of the work, the size and 
shape of the job, style of type, kind of paper and color 
of ink, the result will be artistic and the work will speak 
for itself. 

‘*Don’t allow the artistic qualities of your work to 
subordinate the business-bringing qualities. Remem- 
ber that the purpose of printing is to increase the cus- 
tomer’s business, not to show its artistic possibilities. 
Be practical enough to use your art so that it will accrue 
to the profit of the man who is paying for the work.’’ 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
PART II, NO. IIl.—BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


(Editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society ot 
Fine Arts.) 


SUPPOSE a very orderly writer would have fin- 

ished his introduction in the last chapter, beginning 
in this with definite instruction. But I feel so over- 
whelmingly the importance of the subject treated of in 
the last chapter, that is, the matter of taste, that I must 
before proceeding add a few more words to the subject. 
Besides, further review will strengthen the reader's 
understanding of my principle of instruction, which is 
that the fitness of things, the taste which you display 
in following a certain kind of design, is as much a mat- 
ter of study as is the drawing of an object. 

For example, I used the words in the last chapter, 
‘‘printing on rough paper.’’ Now, of course, that 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 











term is indefinite, and, like our terms ‘‘ magazine,’’ 
‘city newspaper ’’ and ‘‘ country newspaper ’’ printing, 
can stand only for some style of printing agreed upon 
by the writer and reader. Therefore, if you will allow, 
the term ‘‘ rough printing ’’ wili stand for printing corre- 
sponding to all that done prior to the introduction of 
coated paper, and where the type used was long primer 
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Front page of the French weekly, Gi/ Blas. Originally 10% inches by 
15%. This shows an excellent arrangement of type for the heading and sub- 
titles. Also, the front page cartoon, done in excellent style, shows the use of 
outline and solid blacks on the main objects, with a little parallel lining 
behind the objects. The title means, ‘‘ The Week in Pall Mall,” i. e., in 
London. ‘‘ The Grand Prix [that is, the Spring race, the Derby], has been 
run; brothers, we must depart.” 


or larger. And I choose, as a matter of taste, to insist 
upon it that all printing is bad that is not done in this 
way. Now, do not set me down as a faddist. I am 
not thoroughly converted to Morris’ printing, because 
in his printing the words are so closely run together 
they are not read with ease, and, above all: things, I do 
not consider the so-called ‘‘ deckle-edge, handmade 
paper,’’ which in all probability is never handmade, 
such an ‘‘artistic’’ cloak to cover a multitude of sins 
as many printers consider it. The very fact that it is 
artificial and imitative makes it as objectionable as 
coated paper, which also is artificial and insincere. 
The point can be explained in this way: We may 
have no objection to a dress suit and high silk hat. We 
recognize in it as legitimate a style of dress as the work- 
ingman’s overalls; but we do not like to see a man work- 
ing in a ditch clothed in a dress suit and silk hat. With 
this objection almost everyone will agree. But there 
are those who, wishing to follow the dictates of society, 
do not like to see a man, even if he is a lecturer or a 
bridegroom, disporting himself in a dress suit and silk 
hat at any hour of the day earlier than six o’clock. 
Now, there are two distinct lines of judgment. The 
first is drawn so broadly that nearly all will agree. The 
second line is drawn so finely that but few will agree. 
But it is a fact that in either case the question is a 
matter of taste. So, then, when I claim that the title 
of a newspaper should be in heavy type, and not in 
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such script as would be appropriate for a lady’s visit- 
ing card, most of you will agree with me. But when I 
claim that the title should be in very heavy block type, 
and not a French Old Style, I shall not have as many 
followers. Of course, I acknowledge that circumstances 
alter cases, and while I think it quite necessary that a 
‘* Daily News,’’ ‘‘Journal’’ or ‘‘ Press’’ should have 
the heaviest of type, I will acknowledge that a dainty 
little weekly in 8vo, called ‘‘ The Needlewoman,’’ or 
‘‘Embroidery Notes,’’ might be properly printed with 
a pica italic heading. 

I think the reader now understands the object of the 
second part of ‘‘ Drawing for Printers,’’ and will see 
that nearly all the illustrations in it are selected with a 
view to their appropriateness for rough printing, simply 
because it is therein that you need to study the subject 
of designing for printing. It is self-evident that to print 
a half-tone cut you need calendered or coated paper, 
and that with this a little half-tone initial letter could be 
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DESIGN FOR THE COVER OF A DICTIONARY, PUBLISHED IN PAruR- 
COVERED PARTS. 


By Eugene Grasset. 

Admirable lettering (more closely following the Caroline manuscript than 
the design for La Revue Encyclopédique), united with harmonious design, 
the artist not being contented merely to introduce a girl with poster-like 
hair, but bringing out an idea—that of the expansive distribution of know]- 
edge, signified by the dandelion seed, which is freely distributed by the 
wind ; see motto “‘ Je seme a tout vent.”’ I sow (or spread) seed with every 
wind. 
used; but as we study printing on poor stock, the study 
of the styles of the past is necessary to acquaint us with 
what is best in pictorial, or rather decorative, effect. 

This much said, let us fall to considering some prin- 
ciples of designing. Other things being equal, a broad 
black line is best if there is any shadow or detail in the 
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drawing. But if there is no shadow the outline need 
not be very heavy, but the drawing may partake of a 
diagram effect, as in the watch-chain illustration from 
the Figaro, given in the preceding chapter. Such a 
thin line harmonizes with the type and does not attract 
It is also well suited for the unim- 
But if you wish 


too much attention. 
portant elements in a heading design. 


WL AEC 


Heading to a novel in 7he Pall Mall Budget, an example of free-hand 
lettering, and device showing elements suggestive of the subject matter. 
The lettering is not heavy enough for the title-page of a periodical, nor is it 
so heavy as to interfere with the effect of the illustration on the page. 


to introduce in a heading an important element like the 
American eagle, the coat-of-arms of a state, or an 
emblematic design for a class paper, then a strong line 
or a solid black is preferable. Strong lines and blacks 
are also preferable for an initial letter that is to form 
part of the decoration of a page. 

Therefore, if we consider the front page of a paper 
or catalogue consisting of a heading, an initial letter 
and an illustration, we may treat them according to the 
following principles. If the illustration be the 
main thing, the heading and initial letter would best be 
But 
if there is no illustration, and we wish the heading and 
initial letter to be decorative, a heavy outline and solid 
As an example of heavy outline 


is to 


mostly in outline, as in the /%gavo watch chains. 


black may be used. 
and solid black we have selected the dictionary cover 
by Grasset. This is strong enough to serve as a head- 
ing for a newspaper or periodical, but in the case of a 
chapter heading such heavy lettering might not be 
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N® 27-52 


HERAUSGEBER: GEORG HIRTH — REDAKTION: FRITZ v OSTINI 


G. HIRTH* KUNSTVERLAG 
MONCHEN & LEIPZIG 


TITLE-PAGE TO VOLUME II OF JUGEND. 
Showing harmonious uniting of free-hand designed letter, type, and 
device. The device, however, is a little too pictorial; it would be better if 
its background were simpler. 
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desirable, and the lighter Pall Mali Budget design 
might be preferable. 

We said that a design used in connection with an 
illustration would best be in outline. When, however, 
the illustration is not the most important thing, heavy 
blacks are desirable, as in the /ugend title, an excel- 
lent example of the proper heaviness of the heading; 
there, however, the black is around, not upon, the 
letter. 

Perhaps one of the most enjoyable features of the 
printer-designer’s work is that of designing covers for 
booklets and pamphlets. If he does not have to con- 
fine himself to a definite idea, he may choose a motive 
from a thousand and one different elements. Of course, 
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Cover design for a German periodical entitled Pan, by Franz Stuck. 
Original,8 by 12. Printed in black on heavy green cover paper. 


he must be more or less logical in his choice of motive, 
and not put a Pierrot upon a church fair programme, 
nor a bunch of violets upon a stove manufacturer’s cata- 
logue, though we frequently run across such designing. 
One of the enemies to good designing is the prevalent 
taste for photographic half-tone covers, where the stove 
manufacturer requires the reproduction of his stoves on 
the cover. Now, we are utterly opposed to this; not 
on the ground that the picture of a stove is nota fit 
emblem for a stove manufacturer's catalogue —for it 
certainly is quite proper — but we object on the ground 
that the printing of it requires coated or calendered 
paper, which is not tenacious enough for a cover; and, 
secondly, on the ground that the delicacy of the half- 
tone, which has no strong outlines or masses of light 
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or dark, does not make a picture that can be seen at a 
sufficient distance to warrant its being a cover. The 
brevier that you use in the body of a book is not the 
proper type for its cover, and so a delicate half-tone 
that is appropriate for the reading pages of your cata- 
logue is not appropriate for its cover. The specimens 


we give in this chapter, therefore, are nearly all of them 


heavy paper, 


adapted to rough, which will make a 
durable cover. 

The design for Pan, by Franz Stuck, is a particu- 
larly good example. Possibly the shadow thrown by 
the head is a disturbing element in the composition; it 
makes the right-hand side heavy and is not in itself 
decorative. 

The spacing also between the P and the A is greater 
than between the A and the N, without, so far as we can 
see, having a valid reason for so being. But the design 
was for the cover of a publication of artist’s sketches, 
and it was consequently more permissible for the artist 
to draw with freedom than had he been designing a 
more conventional cover. Stuck is one of the best let- 
terers in Europe ; and, in his more serious moments, is 
most exact in his spacing. The two most interesting 
characteristics of the design are the elegance of the let- 
ters and the boldness of the drawing of the head; sub- 
stitute more commonplace lettering as in the Pal/ 
Vall heading and such delicate drawing as in the 
Grasset ‘‘ Encyclopédie,’’ and the design would lose as 
a pamphlet cover. 

The Westminster design, given in the preceding 


chapter, recommends itself because of the silhouette 


steeple, which could be easily engraved on wood, and 
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Department heading designed by Eugene Grasset for La Revue Ency- 
clopédique, showing an excellent style of lettering (founded on the Caroline), 
also an admirable decorative outline made to give a finished effect, or an 
effect of delicacy. 


because of the lettering, which is as good an example 
of ‘‘pen-hand’’ as is the Pan of ‘‘monumental’’ let- 
It also suggests effects to be got by white on 
black, as does the Jugend. 

The ‘‘Roebuck”’ lacks the elegance of the Pax 
and the robustness of the Wéestminster, but it is a 
good style for newspaper lettering which has to be made 
quickly; as, for example, drawn on the chalk-plate in 
half an hour, when perfect spacing and proportioning is 
out of the question. There are times also when a letter 
is needed that is not truly elegant. It seems sacrile- 
gious, as it were, to design a heading for ‘‘On the 
Diamond and Gridiron’’ with letters from a 
Della Robbia monument, or the Mazarin Bible. 


tering. 


Lucca 
There- 


fore, some such lettering as this comes in handy for the 
light departments of a paper. 

Akin to the Pan design is the Jugend, though it 
is not nearly so good. It would be better with a 
border about it, and still better if the /ugend letters 
were not quite so narrow, and if the background behind 
the girl were more simply drawn ; but the letter is good 
and strong, and the figure, being in outline, may be 
printed upon the roughest paper. The whole page is 
interesting also as showing recent movement in type 
This is the result of the William 
It will be noticed that 


design in Germany. 
Morris movement in England. 
the letters are broad and well proportioned ; 
virtually modernized Jenson. 


they are 


(To be continued.) 
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ELECTROTYPING — METALLIZING, 


( Continued.) 
NO. XV.— BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


the 
previously 


HE accompanying cut (Fig. 14) illustrates 


combination blackleading machine 


mentioned. The leading is done by means of an air 
blast and a brush. 
the floor, back of the machine) passes through tubes 
in the horizontal cylinder the machine) 
is discharged through a narrow slot extending across 
the table and close to the mold; water circulating 
outside the tubes reduces the temperature of the com- 
pressed air, so the machine may be operated continu- 

yer of injury 
to wax molds. At the bottom of the machine there is 
a shallow drawer with a gauze bottom through which 
the air passes to the blower ; the gauze retains particles 
of wax and other substances likely to obstruct the free 
However, should the 


Air from the pressure blower (on 


(above and 


passage of air through the slot. 
slot become clogged, by removing the plate on the front 
of the machine the workman can obtain access to the 
wind chest and may easily clear away any obstruction. 
By a glance at the mercury gauge, on the top of the 
machine, the operator can see whether the air pressure 
is as it should be. The brush, which is of badger hair, 
is located just back of the wind chest and actuated 
from a shaft supplied with a tight pulley, so, whenever 
desired, the brush may be stopped. The distance of the 
brush from the table is adjustable. 

In operation the workman lifts the cover, at front, 
which is held raised by a hook shown at the left side, 
lays the cases to be leaded on the table, which is 33 by 
22 inches, lowers the cover, and starts the machine by 
pulling the handle on the right until a pawl drops into a 
notch in the rod; he then adjusts the stop motion so 
the table will make one, two or three trips forward and 
back; when these have been completed the paw! will be 
detached automatically from the rod, and the spring on 
the countershaft carry the belt on the loose pulley, stop- 
ping the machine. 

Flat molds such as are made for the production 
of copper printing plates may be readily and effectively 
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metallized by either of the methods previously described, 
but for the production of nickel electrotypes or the 
reproduction of irregular shaped objects such as stat- 
uary, or art work of various kinds having undercut or 
deep portions, recourse must be had to what is called 
metallizing by the wet way. While this class of work 
is not strictly in the line of commercial electrotyping 
it is sufficiently analogous to deserve mention. The 
processes to be described are recommended by such 
practical writers as Langbein, Urquhart and Watt. 
Gutta-percha or wax molds have their surfaces rendered 
conductible by the following plan: Take equal parts 





Fic. 14.—COMBINATION BLACKLEADING MACHINE. 


of albumen (white of egg) and a saturated solution of 
common salt, and apply the mixture to the object to be 
coated by means of a soft brush. Then dry the compo- 
sition thoroughly. Now make a strong solution of 
nitrate of silver and dip the mold into it for a few min- 
utes and dry again. Expose the mold to a strong light 
until it becomes quite black. The mold is then to be 
dipped into a saturated solution of sulphate of iron, 
when a layer of metallic silver will be formed upon 
which a deposit of copper may readily be obtained. 
The mold should be rinsed when taken from the sul- 
phate of iron solution and connecting wire attached to 
it, when it may at once be placed in the depositing bath. 

Another method of metallizing is as follows: Dis- 
solve a piece of phosphorus in two drams of bisul- 
phide of carbon, stir in two drams of benzine and a 
drop or two of sulphuric ether; pour the whole into 
half a pint of alcohol and wash the surface of the mold 
with this mixture twice, allowing it to dry after each 
application. 

The silver solution is made by dissolving one dram 
(twenty grains) of nitrate of silver in a mixture of half 
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a pint of alcohol and one dram of acetic acid. The 
mold is thoroughly floated once with this solution and 
allowed to dry spontaneously. 

Another and simpler method of rendering the mold 
conductive may be described as follows: Dissolve phos- 
phorus in pure alcohol until a strong solution is 
obtained and wash the mold with the mixture. The 
silver solution is prepared by dissolving nitrate of 
silver in aqueous ammonia to saturation. It is to be 
poured evenly over the mold and allowed to float over 
it for a few minutes. The solution is poured off and 
the mold allowed to become partly dry, when it is again 
floated with the mixture. Spots that do not appear to 
take the solution readily should be wetted with it by 
means of a soft brush. 

Still another process is as follows: Apply with a 
brush upon the mold a not too concentrated solution of 
nitrate of silver in a mixture of equal parts of distilled 
water and ninety per cent alcohol. When the coat is 
dry, expose it in a closed box to an atmosphere of sul- 
phureted hydrogen. The latter converts the nitrate of 
silver into sulphide of silver, which is a good conductor 
of the current. For the production of the sulphureted 
hydrogen, place in the box, which contains the mold to 
be metallized, a porcelain plate or dish filled with dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 acid to 8 water) and add five or six 
pieces of iron pyrites the size of a hazelnut. The 
development of gas begins immediately and the box 
should be closed with a well-fitting cover to prevent 
inhaling the poisonous gas; if possible, the work should 
be done in the open air or under a well-drawing chim- 
ney. The formation of the layer of sulphide of silver 
requires but a few minutes, and, if not many molds 
have to be successively treated, the acid is poured off 
from the iron pyrites and clean water poured upon the 
latter so as not to cause useless development of gas. 

For coppering leaves, plants, flowers, etc., dissolve 
five parts (by weight) of wax in five of warm oil of 
turpentine, and add to the solution a mixture of five 
parts of phosphorus, one of gutta-percha and five of 
asphalt in 120 bisulphide of carbon. When both are 
thoroughly mixed, add to the whole a solution of four 
parts (by weight) of guncotton in sixty of alcohol and 
sixty of ether, and, after a thorough shaking, allow to 
settle. The next day pour off the clear solution from 
the sediment, when the solution can at once be used. 

A French process for metallizing leaves, etc., con- 
sists in immersing them in iodized collodion composed 
of forty per cent alcohol, 40 cubic centimeters; ether, 
60 cubic centimeters; potassium iodide, 1 gram; gun- 
cotton, 1 gram. Allow the leaves, etc., to dry so that 
a firmly adhering layer is formed; then immerse them 
in a solution of ten parts (by weight) of nitrate of sil- 
ver in 100 of water, whereby a layer of iodide of silver 
is formed. Now expose the article thus treated for 
some time to the light, and then immerse it in the 
reducing fluid consisting of water, 500 parts; green 
vitriol, 25 parts, and acetic acid, 25 parts. The reduc- 
tion of silver proceeds rapidly and the articles are soon 











ready for coppering. Instead of the iodized collodion, 
a mixture of equal parts of white of egg and solution 
of common salt may be used. 


(To be continued.) 





DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. VII.— ANDREW GILBERT. 

ROBABLY many have shared the admiration for the mar- 
velous accuracy and symmetry attained in the manufac- 
ture of printing types, the foundation of which begins 

with the cutting of a letter on the end of a steel rod, the type- 
punch of the founder. _The demand for this work is limited, 
and consequently there are few skilled cutters. The Scotch 





ANDREW GILBERT. 


have been exceptionally successful in developing this class of 
workmanship, where patience, faithfulness and dexterity are 
so unitedly required. 

In Edinburgh, in 1821, Mr. Andrew Gilbert was born, serv- 
ing an apprenticeship of four years with Cervan, an experienced 
cutter. 

Mr. Gilbert became connected with John T. White, of the 
New York Type Foundry, coming to New York in 1846, and 
continuing in the service of Mr. White and his successors, 
Charles T. White & Co., some fifteen years, returning to 
Europe in 1853 on a visit. He devoted himself to cutting 
romans, which were admired by New York printers and pub- 
lishers, for whom his best work was done. 

Mr. Gilbert entered the service of the Boston Type Foundry 
in 1862, later becoming a stockholder and officer in that corpo- 
ration. He died July 25, 1873, at Chelsea, Massachusetts, with 
an established reputation as a designer and cutter of both 
roman and display faces. He was a man of exceptional attain- 
ments, cheerful in disposition, and inspired respect for his char- 
acter and abilities. It has not been possible to secure a list of 
notable letters cut by Mr. Gilbert, but the type founders of the 
United States recognized in him a valuable assistant, and one 
of precise and general knowledge in his profession. 





A WELCOME VISITOR. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a most welcome visitor. Some of 
the suggestions and explanations contained in it are alone 
worth the subscription price. Every printer should be a sub- 
scriber. I wish you continued success.— George L. Lemon, 
The Herald, Belle Center, Ohio. 
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THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 


CONDUCTED BY CADILLAC, 


This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 


organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 


MR. CHEROUNY’S VIEWS. 


It may be doubted whether in the ranks of trades-unionism 
there can be found one more enthusiastically in favor of trade 
organization or more hopeful of good from such sources than is 
Mr. H. W. Cherouny, the New York master printer whose 
views upon the subject have, on two recent occasions, found 
expression in these columns. In presenting the third, and final, 
paper from this writer, the editor feels under no obligation to 
apologize for the length of the contribution. Mr. Cherouny’s 
opinions, while not those generally held by employing printers, 
are entitled to every consideration. They are, as heretofore 
stated, the outgrowth of long years of experience and of the 
successful management of extensive interests in the printing 
line. Taking up the argument. from the point where he left off 
in the July issue, Mr. Cherouny continues: 


Those who favor unlimited competition as the rule of business intercourse 
often say that trade-unionism, with its tendency to limit competition, rests on 
foreign ideas of business life, savoring of socialism. 

Does it not take much presumption to assert that the fifteen millions of 
American laborers now struggling for business equality are so weak-minded 
as to allow foreigners to lead them astray, and to forget their allegiance to 
what is proudly called ‘* True American Business Spirit’ ? 

In order to see clearly if there is any groundwork for remarks of this char- 
acter, I have tried to grasp the American spirit, which, if anywhere, must be 
found in the works of the Federalist Fathers of the Republic, and, indeed, 
these ancient writings manifest a spirit which seems lost to our present gen- 
eration; yes, there is statesmanship second to none in the world, and philoso- 
phy that does not clash with pure and refined sentiments of pious hearts; and 
political economy which begins and ends with the rule: Live and let live. 

But nowhere in the fundamental laws of the nation, or in the commentaries 
thereon, have I seen anything to give ground for the arguments of trades- 
individualists denying to organized workingmen the right of reforming the 
labor contract system by the institution of new business customs. Nowhere 
have I seen a fixed law of God or of the nation forbidding two, three or more 
citizens to agree upon a living price for whatever they have for sale. Neither 
is there any injunction against trades-unionism, nor a command to make and 
enforce so-called conspiracy laws. Yet, employers have from the beginning 
to this day spoken of trades unions as schools of murder and anarchy. They 
have told their working people in a thousand ways, that resistance against 
the abuse of industrial liberty was apostasy, nay, high treason, tainting 
American citizenship with something indescribably detestable. The worm 
twisting in agony under the heel of the master was stigmatized as socialistic 
leader, and the capitalists forming associations to save their property from 
destruction through competition are treated by the press and many legisla- 
tures as highway robbers. 

What caused the growth of such sentiments? The economic works ot 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, etc., have inspired covetousness with the pre- 
sumptions of philosophy; they have given to greed the haughtiness of that 
knowledge which shall vanish away, and which Carlyle calls ‘‘ the dismal 
science.’ And as the propensity of men, cutting the anchors of ancient 
authority, is toward licentiousness, which the ambitious call and the igno- 
rant believe to be liberty; so most people of our age think that the right to 
drive hard bargains everywhere is the essence of American liberty — the god- 
dess herself, incarnated. Of course, if this be true, then trades unions and 
producers’ associations who say to competition: So far and no farther! must 
be considered as dangerous institutions. ‘‘ One of the weak sides of republics 
is that they afford too easy an inlet to foreign corruption.’-— Hamilton, Fed- 
eralist, XXII. 

There was a time when all who claimed intelligence and knowledge 
of economic matters derided trades-ynionism, while many employers even 
thought cannon the best argument against them. Indeed, the producers of 
the United States often appeared like a huge procession of middle-age flagel- 
lants. Whenever Wall street gave the signal, the head men raised the painted 
idol of free competition and all sang ‘‘ Hallelujah! the life of trade!’’ Then, 
each man, moving along, began to beat the naked shoulders of the man in 
front with the scourge of cut-throat competition until the blood flowed on 
every side. Thus the procession of otherwise quite sensible business men 
marched along until its members broke down in an emaciated condition, say- 
ing: ‘‘ This is a business crisis to purify the air!” 

In the course of years, the workmen left the procession, and now they 
stand by the wayside, some sullen from indignation, some jeering at the sight 
of the fools who lacerate each other tono purpose. Strangest of all, however, 
is the fact that organized laborers cry out against employers who withdraw 
from the procession of flagellants, exclaiming with the trades-unionists : ‘‘ We 
have enough of competition !’’ The same workingmen who abhor conspiracy 
laws think anti-trust laws most desirable institutions, forgetting entirely that 
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they are in justice bound to grant producers the same rights which they have 
taken. 

When will the people comprehend that it is this class of trade-individualists 
which has cast off allegiance to the spirit of our fathers, and that they can 
never blend Manchester licentiousness with American liberty? When will 
American citizens stop crying for more privileges and begin to seek for checks 
on those who cannot in business be governed by reason? 

That employers hate trades-unionism can perhaps be understood, but it is 
a matter for amazement that the learned professions which have to deal with 
the morals of the people should still more widely depart from the ancient 
modes of thought and side with those who would sacrifice the body of the 
people for individual liberty. How could the sophistry of Adam Smith silence 
the Christian conscience of the clergy so as to varnish crime done in the name 
of industrial liberty ? When the first trades union met for the first time in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the Fourth of July, 1834, to provide for petitions 
against child labor and long hours (fourteen hours a day in Lowell factories), 
twenty-two clergymen were invited to invoke God's blessing, but none came. 
As if Christ had said: ‘‘ Suffer the children to work in factories fourteen hours 
a day"; or, “‘ Love thyself above all, and God and man merely for thine own 
sake.” 

Nevertheless, though the Christian ministry discountenanced the labor 
movement, the seed sown in 1834 in Boston was like a grain of mustard seed 
which a man threw into the American garden, and which grew and waxed to 
be a great tree! But, alas, in trying to blend Christ's words with the doctrines 
of the Manchester school of liberty and equality (in iniquity?) the past gener- 
ation of ministers have done incalculable harm to the church. Where are the 
workingmen’s altars of communication? Not inthe churches! Let the present 
generation of ministers come to their senses when dealing with the question 
asked by the laborers: Where shall the country’s giddy course of business 
licentiousness end? Where is the point at which the individual must give way 
to the common interests of business communities? This is the labor question 
as wellas the trust question. It isnot complex, beyond the reach of reason. It 
is simple and plain, not answerable with books and theories on State, but with 
Christian self-restraint and self-denial on the part of those who claim the title 
of ‘‘ masters,” and with a sense of justice on the part of consumers toward 
producers. Low prices do not make nations happy and wealthy. 

Finally, the jurists have taken an inimical attitude against trades-unionism 
and have given to the sentiments of employers the semblance of legality, 
while inspiring them with the hope that the power of State could be invoked 
against the organization of labor. The working people hold the American 
view, that the powers vested by society in the Government and in individuals 
should be so adjusted that the poorest and weakest citizens can peaceably 
exist by the side of the richest and strongest, and also that the rich need not 
fear the poor. In the course of time the laborers have often seen rich 
employers overreaching their limits and have then asked the Government to 
protect working children and women, as well as life and limb, in shafts and 
mines, etc. When the legislators were willing to meet the laboring classes, it 
was far too often found that the learned judges set aside what they called 
class legislation. Alas, the law was to consider the workingwoman with child 
equal to the factory owner; or the tenement house cigarmaker equal to the 
landlord cigar seller! Indeed, of all the fools in life, the learned ones are 
the most imbecile! 

I have read as many judicial opinions on labor laws as I could get, and I 
daresay that I have read as many dissertations on Adam Smith's economic 
tenets masked as American constitutiona! law; or, if not such, most of the 
legal opinions of high American courts are labored essays on ancient Roman 
notions of the rights which property gives over the conduct of persons 
employed therewith in America. 

Madison says, Federalist, XLIII: ‘‘ The safety and happiness of society 
are the objects at which all political institutions aim, and to which all such 
institutions-must be sacrificed.” ‘‘ This is the law and the prophets.’ But 
the judges said, in common with the English economists: ‘* The safety and 
profits of employers are the objects at which all institutions aim, and to which 
all institutions must be sacrificed. For, as we can read in modern philos- 
ophy: The highest aim of man is to sell high and to buy low— therefore the 
power of State must crush every measure directed against competition.” 

What else could be the result of such a course of the jurists, but deep dis- 
satisfaction with our forms of government among the working classes, and 
frequent resort to violence! The trades unions have too often sinned, are 
still sinning, and will doubtless sin in the future. Madison says, Federalist, 
XLI; “The purest of human blessings must have a portion of alloy in 
ihem,”’ and ‘ possible abuses must be incident to every power or trust.””. The 
trades unions are bands of simple working people, not guided but irritated 
by the natural teachers of the nation. Whenever they are impelled to com- 
mon action they will show their character, whether they be cultivated or not. 
Yet, they are the people — educated locomotive engineers and printers by the 
side of rough miners and ‘longshoremen. Their acts are like their hearts, 
more or less controlled by reason; sometimes under stress of excitement 
tending to crime; at other times calm, self-restrained, and often sublime in 
self-sacrificing virtue and Christian charity! Do not call the rough worker a 
fool who suffers hunger and misery when striking for his hearth and home — 
in his own way. And when you look over the lists of collections for the sick 
and needy in union ranks, aye, then you stand before an altar of charity 
against which the organized and general charities cannot compete. 

Who else but the industrious and steadily working element of the people 
could possibly collect the enormous amounts needed every year for union 
purposes? Indeed, as the State is no different from its people, but the very 


organization of the people itself; so the trades union is nothing but the very 
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trade itself in an organized form. As the character of a ‘State and its form of 


government depends on the character of the people, so does the chara :ter of 
the trades union depend on the character of its workers. And as the exter- 
nal and internal policy of a State is an expression of the will of its people, so 
is trades-unionism an expression of the will of the workers in industry. 

Organized labor now holds the same views of constitutional limits as the 
Fathers. They consider that government is one of limited powers; they 
have not committed to it their own complete function of legislation. They 
have retained in their own hands the function of legislating on the rights 
and duties of all persons engaged in industry —journeymen, apprentices, 
masters. And in their trades unions the people have vested one of ‘ the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States.” And this is meet and right. 

Why do masters stand idle while their workingmen define the rights and 
wrongs of industry? Let them join the unions and speak at the proper time 
and place on the questions of the day. 

Why does the law deny the trades unions the right of existence? Let 
jurists find a constitutional way of binding united laborers and employers to 
legal forms. Let the United States define the rights of trades associations 
and fix their duties, so that everyone can say: My liberty begins here and 
ends there. ‘‘ We may well suppose that neither side would entirely yield to 
the other, and consequently that the struggle could be terminated only by 
compromise.’’— Madison, Federalist, XX XVII. 


THE UNION LABEL, 


Complaints are frequently made that the employing printer 
is lacking in sagacity who does not join with the Typograph- 
ical and Pressmen's unions in an effort to extend the demand 
for the Allied Printing Trades label. Of course, the complaint 
comes entirely from the unions, who expect to reap the greatest 
share of the profits to be derived by a universal demand for 
their trade-mark, the insignia which is supposed to indicate 
that all the work upon which it appears has been produced 
under union conditions. Aside from the absurdity of the 
proposition to expect employers to aid in advancing a means 
which at some future time, when they may be impelled to 
resist the unwarranted demands of some of the unions, may 
be invoked to do them harm, there are a number of other rea- 
sons why employers, otherwise quite favorable to unionism, 
have done nothing to assist in the label propaganda. 

An inquiry was recently instituted by the editor of this 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER to ascertain the senti- 
ment of the employers upon the question of the union label. 
Without exception, those appealed to replied that they had 
received absolutely no benefit from the existence of the label. 
The protection it is supposed to afford to employers of union 
printers has been minimized by reason of the general lavish- 
ness with which its use has been permitted. In almost every 
city, printers who are not employers in the sense of paying 
wages are permitted the use of the label because they happen 
to belong to the union. Many pay a trifling membership fee 
for the sole purpose of being privileged to use the label, and 
beyond the payment of the monthly dues the union is appar- 
ently unconcerned whether these offices comply with the rules 
regarding hours, which are so strictly enforced in the larger 
offices. Many instances were cited to show where the rules 
regarding apprentices and many others which enter into the 
calculation where keen competition is concerned, have been 
likewise wholly ignored by these offices, to the detriment of 
the large offices which cheerfully comply with every union 
regulation. 

At present the demand for the label is confined almost 
wholly to three classes of work: First, that of the politicians 
about election time, who use it as a sop to the ‘‘ labor vote’’; 
second, the work of the municipalities, city councils and kin- 
dred governmental bodies, which are made up of the afore- 
mentioned class of politicians; and lastly, the work of the 
fraternal societies composed largely of the industrial classes. 
My correspondents ‘allege that a very large percentage of this 
work goes into the small offices which, although they possess 
the label, pay next to nothing to the wage-earning printers. 

While these conditions exist, it is not surprising to find the 
bona fide employer quite indifferent to the success of the label 
or even discouraging its use where the opportunity is offered. 
It will certainly afford him no protection while it is allowed to 
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be used promiscuously by every man with a printing office, be 
he employer or otherwise. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the label will ever come 
into general use aside from the lines already indicated. Few 
business men care to place upon their printing an emblem 
which is likely to offend as many people as it will please. The 
business man cannot afford to foster the prejudices of one class 
of customers at the expense of another. But to make the 
label, even in its limited use, a real and not an imaginary 
power, the unions must place greater restrictions upon its use, 
so that it will be in reality, what it is in theory, a badge of good 
workmanship and fair industrial conditions. The writer has 
seen the label upon some specimens of work which would 
discredit any printer, union or otherwise, who had the hardi- 
hood to acknowledge authorship of the job. This, too, ought 


not to be. 
GEORGE A. PFLAUM. 


It was in recognition of his efforts in successfully withstand- 
ing the encroachments of an overbearing organization of his 
employes that led the Typothetz of Dayton, Ohio, at its recent 
annual election, to choose George A. 
Pflaum for its president. Born in 
Dayton forty years ago, Mr. Pflaum 
has been identified with the printing 
interests of his native city almost as 
long as he can rememberg His father 
was a printer before him, and for a 
period of over thirty years success- 
fully filled the position of foreman of 
the Dayton Daily Journal composing 
room. Mr. Pflaum’s first actual con- 
tact with the trade began when he 
entered the office of Reynolds & Rey- 
nolds, in the early seventies, as a 
pressfeeder. An apprenticeship with 
J. W. Johnson, one of the foremost master printers of Ohio, 
followed, occupying the years from 1875 to 1879. 

After some experience as a journeyman, and a brief incur- 
sion into another line of business, Mr. Pflaum went into the 
printing business upon his own account, forming a copartner- 
ship with Mr. Gustave F. Giele, under the firm name of Giele 
& Pflaum. The job business of this firm, starting with a 
modest plant, has developed until today it ranks with the best 
in Dayton. In addition to his connection with his jobbing busi- 
ness, Mr. Plflaum conducts a juvenile religious monthly, the 
Young Catholic Messenger, which he founded in 1885, and 
which has attained a circulation of 20,000 and has a recognized 
place in that class of literature. 

The trouble with the Typographical Union arose over the 
insistence of the union upon the discharge of an apprentice. 
The firm declined to obey what was in effect a peremptory 
order, but offered to submit to an arbitration of the dispute. 
When this was declined and the union had declared a strike 
and boycott against the office, Giele & Pflaum sought the aid 
of the Dayton Typothetze, with such success that they have 
continued to successfully operate their plant on a nonunion 
basis. 


GEORGE A. PFLAUM. 


WANTS FAIR PLAY. 
Occasionally there can be found a member of the Typograph- 
ical Union who does not believe that it is ethically correct from 
a union standpoint to indulge in a stand-and-deliver policy on 
matters affecting the relations of employer and employe. L. C. 
McAllister, writing to the Zypographical Journal from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, furnishes a refreshing instance of this kind. 
Discussing the proposition to give the employers no advance 
intimation of the date upon which the unions will seek to 

‘‘enforce’’ a shorter workday, the writer in question says: 
‘“‘The committee tells us that the day is set; that no one 
knows it except the committee. This smacks of a stab in the 
dark. Does this mean it intends to order us to notify the pro- 
prietors that we have changed our work hours without their 
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knowledge or consent; that we work only nine hours hereafter, 
no matter if the form is pied, or fire, or any other accident 
occurs; no matter if the proprietor loses thousands of dollars, 
which an hour’s overtime (for which he would pay liberally) 
would save; our laws are like those of the Medes and the Per- 
sians — the maximum is nine.”’ 

This argument that the employer also has rights — coming 
from the source it does—is not only refreshing, it almost 
revives one’s faith in humanity as represented by the union. 
Would there were a few more McdAllisters ! 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE DETROIT EMPLOYING PRINTERS 
AND PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The above association recently celebrated its first anniver- 
sary with a banquet, which was made the occasion of an 
exchange of congratulations among its members upon the large 
measure of success achieved during the first year of the associa- 
tion’s existence. Built upon the wrecks of several former socie- 
ties, the present organization embraces within its ranks every 
employing printer in the city. Marked progress has been made 
in the direction of curtailing undue competition and in weeding 
out customers who have in the past notoriously abused the 
credit system. These achievements were fittingly commented 
upon at the banquet at which forty guests were present. The 
speeches were all impromptu in character and of a high order 
of merit. President John Taylor presided and acted as toast- 
master. The list of toasts and responses was as follows: 
‘Looking Backwards,’’ Charles M. Rousseau; ‘‘ Organiza- 
tion,’”? John H. Gould; ‘‘Memoirs of Crossing the Rhine,’’ 
John Bornman; ‘‘ As to Estimates,’’ John G. Starling; ‘‘ 2,000 
an Hour, and Put it in the Contract,’’ by Members of the 
Combine; ‘‘The Boss,’? Thomas Williamson; ‘‘Now and 
Then,’ John F. Eby; ‘‘ Tricks of the Paper Trade,’’ by the 
Paper Men; ‘‘ The Fat Take of Old Times,’? Thomas Smith; 
‘*My First Job,’? James H. Stone; ‘‘Ink and the Men Who 
Sell It,’? Charles H. Ault; ‘‘The Cut Direct,’’ Messrs. Eaton 
and Van Alstyne; ‘‘ Double and Triple Plate,’’ Messrs. Habbin 
and Rand; ‘‘ The Press,’’ Theo. Quinby; ‘‘ Faces; How They 
Change,’”’ Mr. Daniels, of Cleveland. The programme was 
enlivened by songs by Messrs. H. R. Winn and Edward Suck- 
ert. The election of officers resulted as follows: John Taylor, 
piesident; Thomas Williamson, vice-president; John Bornman, 
treasurer; J. G. Starling, secretary. 


NOTES. 


Fire destroyed the Case Power building in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, during the past month, and thereby rendered half a dozen 
printing offices homeless. John Eby, one of those burned out, 
has since been forced to make an assignment after a career in 
the printing business in Detroit embracing over a quarter of a 
century. 

THE Allied Printing Trades’ Council of Detroit recently pre- 
sented a new agreement to the employing printers for accept- 
ance. Its terms were such that the employers unanimously 
declined to have anything to do with it. The association will 
endeavor to get along without the privilege of using the union 
label from which, they assert, they have derived but little 
good. 

THE Milwaukee Typothetze held its annual meeting and 
election of officers June 24. Following are the officers elected: 
A. J. Aikens, president; H. H. Zahn, vice-president; Frederick 
Pollworth, secretary; Edward Bulfin, treasurer. All the various 
committees appointed to provide entertainment for delegates to 
the United Typothetz of America convention are working hard 
and with enthusiasm, and no delegate will ever regret having 
visited Milwaukee. 

SWEETMAN’S Printing House, of Dayton, Ohio, which was 
completely destroyed by fire recently, issued the following 
unique announcement thereof, together with a notification that, 
equipped with new material and new stock, they were ready 











to entertain all comers. 
double sheet of note paper with charred edges: 

Our friends, boys of the fire department, tendered us a surprise on 
Thursday evening, May 26, 1898, bringing their instruments with them, and 
played on our building until the wee sma’ hours, when they retired, all present 


voting that there was a “‘ Hot Time in the Old Town.”’ We sincerely thank 
the chief and his brave boys for their company on that evening, but in the 
future we would be pleased to have them notify us of their visits in advance, 
or call individually. as they are Too Many for Us. 





THE ARTISAN. 


CONDUCTED BY AUG. M'CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration to the 
conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the interests of the 
artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 

The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Bulletin de L’ Imprimerie (monthly). 7 Rue Suger, Paris, France. 

Typographical Journal (semi-monthly), 25 centsa year. J. W. Bramwood, 
DeSoto block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The American Pressman (monthly), $1 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
Pampusch, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Australian Typographical Journal (monthly), 75 cents per year. 
Collins street, West Melbourne, Australia. 

Scottish Typographical Circular (monthly), 1s. per year. The Scottish 
Typographical Association. Address William Fyfe, 17 Dear street, Park 
street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Frank 
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Joun W. BRAMWOOD was put into a cotton mill as soon as 
he was large enough to use. He is now secretary-treasurer of 
the International Typographical Union, and herewith we ‘‘ cut’”’ 
him. At the age of thirteen he 
invaded the office of the Fall 
River News and established a 
military dictatorship over the 
hand roller‘and lye pot. His 
dreams of conquest, however, 
were soon shattered by a gen- 
eral order from parent number 
one, acting as a board of strat- 
egy, to take up a new base of 
action; and shortly after he was 
heard from across the plains 
in the city of Denver. Here he 
seems to have met open arms, 
for at the age of sixteen he 
joined forces with the insurgents 
of Denver Union and subse- 
quently captured all the offices in sight, including the presi- 
dency of the union, two terms as president of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly, delegate to the Louisville convention of the 
International, also to the Colorado Springs convention, dele- 
gate to the American Federation of Labor, and organizer of 
the eleventh district. He was appointed a member of the 
Advisory Board of Health by the mayor of Denver; but peace 
was not to be his, for upon the call of his countrymen at large 
we find him at Camp Indianapolis, to which position he has 
again been recently elected by a three-fourths majority. He is 
personally well known over the country, having done consid- 
erable touring in his younger days. He is a good debater, 
straightforward, and attends to business. 





JOHN W. BRAMWOOD. 


A BILL has been presented in Congress to increase letter 
postage to 3 cents. 

JouHN CARLON, of Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis, has 
withdrawn from that firm. 

THERE is talk of moving the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union to Chicago. 

DANIEL WELLING, an old member of Boston Union, now 
publishes the Bicycle Press in that city. 

PRESIDENT PRESCOTT has two or three good positions open 
to him at close of his term of office, November 1. 

Or the new Industrial Commission the National Labor 
Tribune says: ‘‘ There is considerable wire-pulling in nearly 
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The announcement was printed on a 
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every State of the Union for a representative on the commis- 
sion.”’ A bill to prevent wire-pulling is now in order. 


CHARLES S. RurFr, of Des Moines, writes: ‘‘The colored 
members of the union have never produced a rat printer.”’ 


FRANK K. Foster’s Labor Leader, Boston (lately the 
Liberator), has dried up. Also the Chicago Federationist. 


KELLY’s office, Indianapolis, which prints the 7ypographi- 
cal Journal, was burned on Independence Day. Loss, $5,000. 

THE executive council of the Bookbinders’ Brotherhood is 
considering a union label for books, and school books particu- 
larly. 


THE linotype machinists are now hopeful of securing recog- 
nition by the International Typographical Union under separate 
charter. 

THE unionists of Washington declare that the machine- 
made bread furnished by the Government to the soldiers is of 
a very low grade and unfit to eat. 


THE Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has failed to 
become a part of the railway federation, including conductors, 
firemen, telegraphers and trainmen. 

THE Arkell and Judge publishing companies applied for 
receivers. Their publications will not be suspended, and it is 
believed affairs will be straightened out in a short time. 


For $750,000 William Waldorf Astor, descendant of an 
‘early settler,’? now of London, has sold forty-one pieces of 
real estate in the center of New York City, and his tenants, 
who builded thereon, are holding rebellious meetings. 


EMERSON said, ‘‘Discontent is the want of self-reliance,”’ 
but Discontent, a new weekly of Lakebay, Washington, says it 
is the ‘‘ Mother of Progress.’’ Darwin showed an ape was 
contented when well fed, and that, no doubt, is the reason man 
left him in the jungle. ; 

APPRENTICE Hicks, of the New York Wor/d, is numbered 
among the slain in Cuba. The Wor/d continued its enlisted 
employes on the pay roll, and W. Fowler, of the engraving 
department, is enjoying the season at Newport, where his 
regiment is stationed. 

THE New York /ourna/ will establish a paper in Santiago. 
Three pages will be printed in Spanish and one in English. 
Charles T. Peyton, of the Journal job department, left New 
York with material and presses for that purpose. It is said 
another will be started in Havana. 

ComPuLsory arbitration still has some adherents, it seems. 
If courts are to decide the wages labor shall receive, they must 
also pass upon the manufacturer's prices. But what shall be 
done to the consumers who refuse to pay the prices? Only the 
alchemy of freak legislation can solve it. 

No INTIMATION of the Chicago stereotypers’ strike was 
given to the officers at Indianapolis, and it is said the organizer 
was not consulted until after the strike was on. A forty per 
cent increase or quit was demanded at once, which was, it is 
said, in violation of agreement with publishers. 


THE Coast Seamen’s Journal of June 15 forwards an engrav- 
ing of Samuel Plimsoll, the ‘‘Sailors’ Friend,’’ who died at his 
home in England, June 3. Plimsoll devoted his life to the cause 
of the sailor, though he knew he could get nothing in return 
except the undying gratitude of ‘‘ poor Jack,’’ which he has in 
abundance. 


WIth the assistance of the typographical and other unions, 
the retail clerks have inaugurated a 6:30 closing movement in 
Tacoma, Washington. Joint meetings of trades unions are 
held in that city. Rossland (B. C.) and Portland (Ore.) 
unions have lately increased their scales of prices, and Van- 
couver, B, C., and Tacoma, Washington, are about to do so. 


It seems that some irresponsible person or persons charged 
the Social Democracy with an attempt to annihilate space. 
The opening declaration of its ‘‘ Manifesto to the American 
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People’’ reads: ‘‘ We entertain no such unphilosophic notion 
as that the past may become the future without an intervening 
present.’’ The American people will be pleased to learn that, 
even with the S. D. in power, time will elapse or water run 
down hill. 

JAMEs W. Conner, of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union, chairman of the Shorter Workday Com- 
mittee, visited Chicago recently in the interests of the cause 
for which his and other organizations are now working, and 
favored THE INLAND PRINTER with a call. A number of 
organizers were appointed by him to carry on the work in this 
locality. He stated that the date for the inauguration of the 
shorter workday had been fixed upon, but that it had not yet 
been made public. 

SINCE the day that Adam struck, slammed the gate behind 
him and camped out in the suburbs, man has ever pressed 
against environment. Is there no other way than strikes? 
Why, yes; there is the Preetorian way of forcible possession, 
advocated by many, or there is the Spencerian, to remove the 
clamor in the removal of its cause. The former method is 
gaining adherents daily. The latter will advance when men in 
high places discover with the noble Papinian that ‘‘it is easier 
to commit than to justify.” 


Capt. WILLIAM OwEN O'NEILL, who went down in the 
charge of the Rough Riders up the hillside at San Juan, before 
Santiago, was at one time the fastest compositor in the South- 
west. He also edited the Arizona Miner, the Phenix Herald, 
and the Hoof and Horn. We was an Arizona county judge, 
sheriff, and mayor of Prescott. For mayor there was but one 
vote against him, said to be his own. His father was Capt. 
John O'Neill, of the famous Irish brigade of the Second Army 
Corps during the Civil War. 


PRESIDENT Prescott, of the International Typographical 
Union, will retire from office with the consciousness of duty 
well performed. He has held the position longer than any of 
his predecessors, and that is the main cause for his retirement, 
as, unlike the cigarmakers, molders, steelworkers, miners and 
others, the printers are not accustomed to retaining an official 
for more than a few years. Prescott himself made no effort to 
secure reélection. All told, he has made a good official and 
leaves the position in a much more advanced condition than he 
found it. 

H. GOCHNAUER, secretary of Lancaster ( Pa.) Union, writes: 
Our efforts here at present are almost all directed toward 
securing a uniform scale for machine operators, who until 
recently have been working on the hand composition scale. 
We have succeeded in securing an increase for them in all but 
one office. We had an interesting document at our last meet- 
ing in the shape of an agreement between an employer and his 
apprentices, binding the latter not to affiliate with any union or 
labor organization. A recent smoker has been productive of 
good results in the way of an increasing membership, all the 
printers in town having received invitations to attend. 


THE New York /ourna/ has the laugh on the Wor/a’s scis- 
sors editor in a war item on ‘‘ Col. Reflipe W. Thenuz,”’ which, 
changed around, spells ‘‘ We pilfer the news.’’ The /ournal 
has also sued the Wor/d for $500,000, which stated the former 
was suspected of obtaining government plans for purpose of 
publication, and that the /Journa/’s dispatch boat had been 
seized at Port Tampa. The outcome will be watched with 
interest by publishers generally. In New York State the jury, 
in libelous cases, is judge of both law and facts in criminal 
procedure, under which head this case will evidently come. In 
civil cases the court decides. 


Ir is too true that labor is over-ready to indorse almost 
anything that promises relief. It is only necessary to cite exist- 
ing evils, denounce a Rockefeller, paint a picture, and then 
briefly ring in the fad. A few may think over it, but the out- 
of-work, overworked, underpaid and dissatisfied, who would 
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like a change of some kind, accept the extended sympathy, 
marvel at the powers of the speaker, and agree ‘‘ there is some- 
thing in that.’’ Yet it is just as true now as ever that ‘‘ flow of 
words is poverty of thought.’’ The writer calls to mind a 
faddist some years ago who got his scheme authorized by his 
union. After he had it under way and attempted management 
they discovered he was partially insane. At the Chicago con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor an ardent State 
socialist got his platform sent to the several unions for a vote, 
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THE BULL FIGHTER. 


and labor’s representatives there supported it. A few printers 
then fought it persistently and ably, namely, Frank K. Foster, 
Benjamin R. Tucker, Joseph Labadie and others. At the 
subsequent Denver convention it was overturned. 


Joun N. Wuirtem, chairman of the Boston Hera/d for 
several years, writes us from Providence, Rhode Island: 

Providence Union has a committee working for the nine-hour day, and 
the indications are that the much-desired object will be accomplished with- 
out much friction between the parties directly interested. “Eddie” 
Thayer, a frameholder on the Boston Hera/d in the days of ye hand composi- 
tor, is now representing a large New York house dealing in print-cloth dyes, 
having as his territory Rhode Island and Connecticut. Providence 
Union will send a delegate to the International Typographical Union con- 
vention, at Syracuse, New York. The following notice posted in the 
composing 100m of the Providence Journal explains itself: ‘* Our Mr, How- 
land writes me that should any of the /ourna/ employes enlist in the service 
of the Government, their places in the office will be kept for them, and, if 
married, a weekly allowance will be made to their families. H R. Davis, 
cashier.” William R. Kenefick, formerly a compositor on the Boston 
Herald, is now business manager of the Providence Weekly Visitor. 
William D. McKenzie, of the Journal force of compositors, has gone to the 
front, and the local union has issued him an honorable withdrawal. . . . 
The Providence News has recently put in three Mergenthaler machines, and 
has let several union men go, placing nonunion men in their places. 


CHAIRMAN Murpny, of the International Shorter Workday 
Committee, has completed another tour. In Philadelphia he 
found a good defense fund and progress. In Wilmington, 
Delaware, the same. In Baltimore an assessment is running 
and the officers expect no trouble. In Washington he met 
Public Printer Palmer, who showed him every courtesy. The 
several divisions of the Government Printing Office were visited 
during noon hour and at closing time, and meetings held. The 
night forces were also visited, as well as the job and newspaper 
offices about town. At Cleveland he found activity. Here the 
pressmen were in session and addressed by Prescott, Don- 
nelly and Hastings. The nine-hour spirit pervaded generally. 








President Weimar, of the Bookbinders, and Mr. Murphy visited 
Akron, Ohio, where the Werner establishment employs many, 
and held meetings. Returning to Cleveland, the movement 
was given further advancement at the banquet to the pressmen. 
The several shorter workday committees have agreed to act in 
harmony. A conference of representatives of the three inter- 
national bodies—compositors, pressmen and binders — was 
held, and it was agreed that the date set by the International 
Typographical Union for the nine-hour inauguration was satis- 
factory to all. The pressmen decided to send out organizers, 
and made an appropriation for that purpose. The new officers 
of the pressmen are energetic and persistent, and their election 
is largely due to their activity in the nine-hour movement. At 
Pittsburg, Messrs. Murphy and Donnelly visited a number of 
offices and conferred. In Altoona, Secretary Boate reported 
that they would be in line at the proper time. 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty street, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Typographische Jahrbucher (monthly). Julius Maser, Leipsic. 

Vest PocKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

L’ Imprimerie (weekly), 12 fr. a year. Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniere, 34, 
Paris. 

The Printing World (monthly), 8s. a year. 
35 St. Bride street, E. C., London, England. 

British and Colonial Printer and Stationer (weekly). 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe lane, E. C., London, England. 

Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker (monthly), $2.25 per year. 
genstern, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W. 57, Germany. 

PRINTER’S ART.—A text-book and book of specimens for printers’ use, 
by A. A. Stewart, Salem, Mass. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches; oblong. $1. 

La Revista Tipographica (bi-monthly), $1.50 a year, 25 cents a number. 
Eduardo M. Vargas & Co., 2a deGuerrero, 19, Irapuato, Gto., Mexico. 

British Printer (bi-monthly), 6s. a year; foreign subscriptions, 7s. 6d. 
a Lawrence & Co., Ltd., De Montfort Press, Queen street, Leicester, 
England. 

Printer and Bookmaker (monthly), $1 a year, 10 centsa number. Edited 
by J. Clyde Oswald. Howard Lockwood & Co., 143 Bleecker street, New 
York City. 

_ Printers’ Register (monthly), 4s. a year for fine paper copies ; 2s. 6d. for 
thin paper; single copies, 5d. and 3d. 4 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E. C., 
London, England. 

MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. By John South- 
ward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography and the 
auxiliary arts. $1.50. ? 

MODERN LETTERPRESS DEsIGNs.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. Vols. III, IV and V. 60 cents each. 
Specify which volume is wanted. 

_ MAGNA CHARTA Bonp Aps.—The complete set of 148 designs submitted 
in the advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in book 
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Ernst Mor- 


form. 160 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 50 cents. 
_.. JOB COMPOSITION; gg Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
rhereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 


most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

_ DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK.—A 50-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 
inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition taken 
from the British Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 
Limited. 50 cents. 


_ Book or DESIGNS FROM TyPE.—By Ed S. Ralph. One of the most prac- 

tical specimen books ever put into the hands of printers. 32 pages, 8% by 
11% inches; printed on the finest enameled book paper, handmade deckle- 
edge cover, with outer covering of transparent parchment. 50 cents. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed specimen 
book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of 
artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing and engrav- 
ing. Specimens of half-tone colorwork by various processes are also given. 
$1.10. 

D. E. Cusick, Danville, Illinois.— Your blotters are excel- 


lent and up to date. 

Joun C. Ferris, Keokuk, Iowa.— Your June blotter is 
effectively displayed and quite attractive. 

R. H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— As usual your 
work is of a very high class and artistic nature. 


SPENCER & ALDRICH, Canandaigua, New York. — Your 
specimens are neat, well displayed and attractive. 


D. Grant SmitH, Oakland, Maryland.—The Davis letter- 
head is much better than the note-head. The letter-head is 
excellent, but the cut and the vast amount of matter on the 
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note-head makes it very difficult to handle. The card for the 
Glade Creamery is good. 

New NonpAariEL Company, New York.—Your folder is very 
neat and attractive. It should prove a trade-getter. 


G. H. Ramsey, Hartland, Wisconsin.— Your work is very 
neat; composition and presswork are both excellent. 

BuRBECK & Co., Watsonville, California.— Your blotters 
are very good indeed. Your other work neat and attractive. 

ROBERTSON PRINTING CompaANy, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
Your blotter is a good one. It would attract attention any- 
where. 

C. H. Bucktey, St. Albans, Vermont.—Your folder for 
Rocky Point Hotel is excellent both as to composition and 
presswork. 

Tue Mepicine Hat News, Medicine Hat, Assiniboia, 
Northwest Territory.— Your card is very neat indeed, well bal- 
anced and finished. 

Joun W. Perou, San Diego, California.— Your business 
card is quite artistic, and one which would attract attention 
wherever presented. 

JosepH KoKeE, Thief River Falls, Minnesota.— The letter- 
head for the Department of the Interior and the envelope 
corners are very neat. 

THE SANDERSES, New York.— Your work is all of an artistic 
nature and very attractive. You deserve much credit for the 
progress you have made. 

Harmon A. Gipps, Scandia, Kansas.— Your specimens are 
all of an attractive and up-to-date nature, the composition and 
presswork being excellent. 

G. N. BRAUNG, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your adver- 
tisements are very effectively displayed. The balance and 
whiting out are excellent. 

Lytton ALLEY, Nashville, Tennessee.— Your diplomas are 
correctly treated and very nice for work of this class. Your 
other work is quite artistic. 

H. HENNIGES & Company, Peoria, Illinois.—Your samples 
are neat and well balanced. The presswork is good. Your 
letter-head is the best specimen. 

J. P. PARKER, Pinckneyville, Illinois.— Your ads. are cer- 
tainly well displayed, having a good balance and finish. Your 
stationery work is also very good. 

Rospert Duncan & Co., Hamilton, Ontario.—Your heading 
is excellent as to plan and artistic as to design. It is very neat 
indeed. The receipt form is also very good. 


NoLanp Davis, Butte, Montana.—Your business card is 
very attractive and artistic as to composition, presswork and 
embossing. The design is an excellent one. 

B. A. Brown, Fairmont, Minnesota.— Your letter-head is 
excellent as to plan, but we would not advise the placing of 
ornaments between the words in the main display line. 

THE Foote & Davies Company, Atlanta, Georgia.— The 
cover of the little brochure is an artistic one, and is excellently 
well treated. The inside pages are very neat and tasty. 


Emi_ TurstNow, Fairmont, Minnesota.— Your advertise- 
ments show that you give them a great deal of intelligent 
thought. They are good examples of forceful display. 


E. J. Rorescu, Denver, Colorado.— Your composition is 
very neat, well balanced and effectively displayed. The 
Masonic cut on the programme did not mar its appearance at 
all. 

YE CORELL Press, New York.— Your bill of fare for Hoff : 
Brati Haus is a very artistic conception. It is one of the most 
artistic and pleasing of its class that we have seen for many 
days. 

F. M. WILLIAMSON, Barrie, Ontario.— Your stationery work 
evidences considerable improvement over parcels previously 
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sent. We would advise you to be careful in the use of rules, 
pointers, etc., and not get too many on any one piece of work. 
We notice considerable improvement in the plans of your work. 

R. H. SpraGuE, Elyria, Ohio.—Your work is all neat, well 
balanced and tasteful. The card is on the artistic order, but a 
lighter shade of ink for the wreath would have made a better 
job of it. 

Bristo. & BristoL, New York.—Your work is all of a 
superior class and inclines toward the artistic. The plan of the 
Cook bill-head is faulty. It is too much on the pyramid order 
and the balance is not good. 

F. W. Gunn, Fowler, Indiana. Your receipt is an excellent 
one as regards composition. It is true, as you state, the color 
scheme is not very harmonious. Bronze-blue ink would have 
made a very harmonious color scheme. 

EpwArRD W. Stutes, Grand Forks, North Dakota.— Your 
work is all of a very excellent class as regards composition and 
presswork. We reproduce one of your headings, example No. 
1, and wish to say in this connection that while this is a very 
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neat job, the bent rule could be omitted and not in any way 
detract from the appearance of the heading. We would advise 
a straight rule, terminating at the point where the hook com- 
mences. Your hanger for Chautauqua is excellently designed 
and very attractive. 

FRANK M. Dimonp, Winthrop, Minnesota.—The Strenke 
heading and card are both very neat and attractive. The Gruye 
heading is well balanced. The headings for The Winthrop 
Grain and Mill Company and Mueller Brothers are out of bal- 
ance and present a ragged appearance. 

L. F. Rice, St. Johnsbury, Vermont.—Your statement of 
the Merchants’ National Bank is an excellent piece of compo- 
sition. The card of the Champlain Cold Spring Butter & 
Cheese Factory is a trifle weak. More prominence should 
have been given the words ‘‘ Champlain Cold Spring.”’ 

WILLIAM R. Ewarp, Toronto, Canada.— Your composition 
is all quite excellent. Your folders are the most artistic and 
are all very neat. There is a trifle too much border employed 
on the first page of the Ontario Bowling Association. The 
booklet for the Empire Cloak Company is very pleasing. 

RoscoE THompson, Hudson, Michigan.—The only criti- 
cism we have to make on the card is to advise the omission of 
the two ornaments above and below $45. The statement is 
quite good. As regards the presswork, it is not as good as it 
should be, the main trouble seeming to be in not using enough 
ink. 

A. Joan Persyn, St. Louis, Missouri.— Your labels and 
circulars are quite effective as to display, some being quite 
artistic, especially the folder of Sly’s Neulaxo. There is too 
much rulework on the heading of J. C. Knight. We do not 
approve of putting so much elaboration on jobs of this char- 
acter. 

Hucu A. Lorenz, Buckhannon, West Virginia. — Your 
dodgers are very good — much better than the ordinary. The 
blotters are also good. Your most artistic specimen is ‘‘ Dull 
Times.’’ This is conspicuous for its dignified simplicity and is 
a great contrast to the title-pages of your programmes, which 
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have entirely too much border employed in their construction. 
The first page of the Eighth Annual Commencement would 
have been artistic and quite dignified but for over-ornamenta- 
tion. No ornaments whatever should have been employed in 
connection with a design of this character. 


E, A. Cook, Santa Cruz, California.— Your Golden Jubilee 
programme is on the artistic order as to plan, but the compo- 
sition could have been better as regards the cover and title- 
pages, It should have been much more simplified. 


G. J. TURBEVILLE, Raleigh, North Carolina.—Your letter 
shows the right spirit and we are sure that you will be an apt 
pupil. The main trouble with your work is the curved lines 
and the ornamentation. Eliminate these from your composition 
and you will have made one long stride toward perfection. 


Joun J. F. York, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— Your cover for 
the Taylor Hospital catalogue is excellent as to design. The 
only criticism which we would make is the abbreviation of the 
word Pennsylvania where there was plenty of room to spell it 
out. Your blotter is a good one. The work is all on the 
artistic order. 

FREDERICK H. JANSSEN, New York City.—Your menu for 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium is quite good. Some changes in 
the type faces might be suggested to improve it, but we do not 
know what types you had at your command when the job was 
set. Your personal card is excellent as to design, being very 
neat and simple. 

A. L. CHipMAN, Poland, Maine.—We think your work 
shows considerable improvement over previous parcels sent. 
It is not a good plan to use script for display in conjunction 
with such type as Jenson. We refer to the Littlefield card. Do 
not put so much space between your words as you have in the 
M. Dale heading. 

LOUGHRIDGE & CAMERON, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.— Your 
samples are very good for work of this class. The strip of 
border ai the right of the panel on the Opera Bouffé heading is 
too heavy. The plan is a good one, but such heavy border 
should not be employed for purposes like this, especially where 
the panels are so small. 

R. S. Martin & Son, Hedrick, Iowa.— We think your 
work compares very favorably, indeed, with work of this class, 
whether it be from large or small towns. The display on your 
blotter is not quite effective enough. You should have em- 
ployed smaller type for the reading matter and a little heavier 
type for the display portion. 

CLIFFORD MARTIN, West Bend, Iowa.—Your advertise- 
ments are well designed and show that you have made good 
use of the material at yourcommand. Had you constructed a 
small narrow panel of the matter now occupying each side of 
the journal heading and omitted the two ornaments you 
would have had a very creditable job. 


M. L. Goopyear, DeKalb, Illinois.— While your work is 
very neat as to composition, yet it lacks forcefulness in display. 
Be careful and do not get your display lines so uniform as to 
size and faces. Use a trifle smaller type for some portions and 
strengthen others which need bringing out. Follow these sug- 
gestions and be careful of your ornamentation. 


THADDEUS S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.— The speci- 
mens which you submit are very neat. The ‘Flowers of 
Liberty’’ programme is artistic. On the admission card, 
‘Fifth Annual Ball,’’ we would have grouped the wording a 
little differently. Place the word ‘‘ Evening’’ after the day and 
do not run it in with the date. Otherwise it is very good. 


H. C. Craic, Bloomington, Wisconsin.—On the Record 
heading we would have omitted the bent-rule work and 
employed much smaller type, placing it in the upper left- 
hand corner. The only wording on this job was ‘‘ The Bloom- 
ington Record”’ and the date line. The type employed was 24 
and 18 point De Vinne on the ‘‘cap. and small cap.”’ plan. In 
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work of this class where there is so little wording it is always 
best not to employ ornamentation. Make the heading as digni- 
fied and simple in character as possible, taking care not to 
employ too large type. The Ludden & Co. folder is quite 
attractive. 

GEORGE P. Swain, East Providence, Rhode Island.—It is 
very gratifying to the editor of this department to read your 
kind words, and we thank you for them. The aim of this 
department always has been to raise the standard of efficiency 
and to help its readers. We hope the department may continue 
to be of assistance to you. Your composition is excellent. 


J. G. HALL. W, A. HALL. 
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Correct balance, whiting out and artistic combinations seem to 
be evidenced in every job. Where colors are used they are 
very harmonious. 


ALFRED J. FERRIS, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — Your 
booklet is exceedingly well gotten up. It is very attractive and 
should be productive of excellent results. We would have 
advised sewing the booklet with a silk cord instead of stitching 
it with wire. 


JAMEs D. Gorpon, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Your diplo- 
mas are excellent. Composition and presswork are all that can 
be desired. Your catalogue is neat, but we would not advise 
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the old style of putting rules around pages. This style is now 
almost obsolete. It requires more labor and eats up margins 
which should be utilized in giving the typework an open airy 
appearance. 

ELMER E., KNITTLE, Allentown, Pennsylvania — Embossing 
is no longer considered a secret, strictly speaking. Of course, 
some are more proficient in this branch than others. Your 
work of this kind is very good. There is too much reading 
matter on your letter-head and the display is far too large. 
Strive after simplicity in your work and do not try to elaborate. 
The panel of border around the line ‘‘ Book and Job Printer”’ 
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on your card is entirely out of place. The single rule around 
the small panel ‘‘ Estimates Cheerfully Furnished ”’ is all right. 


H. S. Pinkston, Morgantown, North Carolina.— We admire 
the spirit in which you send your first parcel of specimens for 
criticism. You say that the two letter-heads are the first 
examples of commercial work you were ever called upon to 
set. We reproduce both of these specimens, together with the 
copy from which they were set. The improvement is very 
marked. These examples show that while you have not had 
much of this class of work to do, yet, when called upon, you 
use your head to good advantage as well as your hands. On 
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the J. G. Hall letter-head (No. 2) which was set from reprint 
copy (No. 4), the only criticism we have to make is the omis- 
sion of the ornaments at either side of the name. On the J. G. 
Hall & Son example (No. 5) we make no criticism. This was 
set from reprint copy.(No. 3). Both of the reset jobs furnish 
good practical examples of a better and more modern way to 
get up stationery headings, where there is a vast amount of 
matter to contend with. Your advertisements are very good 
indeed. 

PETTIBONE & PETTIBONE, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin.— Your 
work is neat but not very well balanced. On some specimens 
we notice that you use quite large type for unimportant word- 
ing. Use a trifle smaller type and try to get a little more white 
space. Be careful of your ornamentation and do not use too 
many pointers, rules, etc., especially on your stationery work. 

Joun G. Ropes, Armour, South Dakota.— Your work is 
excellent as to plan, all of your jobs being very well balanced. 
We note that you do not line up your words where you employ 
a larger size capital in conjunction with smaller type. This is.a 
bad plan and gives the work an unfinished appearance. This is 
the only criticism which we have to make on your work. This 
is an important thing and should have your close attention. 

FREDERICK STRECKER, Rochester, New York.— Both of 
your jobs are very good indeed and effectively displayed. We 
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reproduce one of your bill-heads (No. 6) which is excellent as 
to plan and composition. 

H. T. Vooruees, Harrisonburg, Virginia.— Your No. 1 
specimen is excellent. Your No. 2 is too elaborate. There is 
too much rulework in its construction. Be careful of over- 
ornamentation on your work. Do not see how fancy you can 
make your jobs, but rather see how neat and plain you can 
make them. Elaboration eats into the profits of a job and you 
can ill afford to do this. Strive after neatness, correct balance 
and simplicity. 

C. H. BALpwin, Dover, Maine.— Considering the time spent 
upon the title-pages of the jobs you refer to we think you did 
as well as anyone could do. They are very neat. You ask 
how the Bailey envelope could have been set so as not to have 
separated the town and State. We would not change the 
balance at all, simply bring the town and State together. Place 
one more lead between the last two lines, and we think your 

job would be all right. 
HowarD BRAMWELL, Colfax, Washington.—Your booklet 
for the Athenzeum Club is decidedly on the artistic order. The 
composition and general get-up being very fine, with the excep- 
tion of the ornamentation on the inside pages. No ornamenta- 
tion whatever should have entered the composition on this job. 
To prove it to your own satisfaction, take one of the booklets 
and lay a small piece of the unprinted stock over the ornaments 
and decide the question for yourself. We are sure after you 
have done this you will not again make this mistake. The 
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booklet should have been sewed with silk cord instead of being 
stitched with wire. Small brochures of this class are far more 
artistic when sewed with cord. They are supposed to be a 
reproduction of printing on the sixteenth century plan. Wire 
staplers were not known in those days. 


THE PiILot PRINTING Company, Kearney, Nebraska.— The 
plan of your blotter is very good indeed, but it is very faulty as 
to the color scheme. It is a trifle too fancy. The Fleurs de Lis 
employed in the construction of the border are turned the wrong 
way. It is not a good idea to work every other one in a differ- 
ent color. The great trouble with most printers, in attempting 
to do colorwork, is the desire to use too many colors. Avoid 
this and simplify your color schemes. 


Jounston & Peck, Newburg, New York.— Your work is 
all of a superior class, both in regard to composition and 
presswork. Some of the examples are quite artistic, especially 
the Class Day Programme and the Wallkill Valley souvenir. 
The announcement page of this souvenir is very neat and artis- 
tic, but we notice evidences of overelaboration. It was use- 
less to put the light rule border around this page to imitate 
a sheet of paper with one corner rolled over and the other 
turned down. The time expended in this manner was abso- 
lutely wasted. It is a mistake to elaborate to this extent. 
Whenever the page looks as well as this one would have with- 
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out the extra work, it is time to stop. We do not say this to 
cast any reflection upon the compositor who set it up, but to 
show you the uselessness of overelaboration. 

O. W. Dineman, Salem, South Dakota.—Considering your 
experience we think your work evidences artistic ability. You 
do not use light enough tints for your litho-tint work, a portion 
of the matter on your heading being quite indistinct and very 
hard to read. There is another fault on this heading, and a 
grave one. The word ‘‘excellent’’ should have been more 
closely connected with the words ‘‘ advertising medium.’’ This 
word should have been given equal prominence with the rest of 
the sentence. 

C. H. BowpEn, Dover, Maine.—The only way in which we 
can suggest improvement in the Perkins card is to omit the 
Jenson ornaments above the name, set the name one size 
smaller and move the three center lines up 12 points. It will 
then be a very good job. We like your old letter-head much 
better than we do your proposed heading. We think there is 
too much matter on your proposed heading, but the plan and 
arrangement of the matter are both good. Your other samples 
are very good indeed. 

R. E. WILLIAMSON, Jamestown, New York.— The plan ot 
the Carlson bill-head is all right. The only suggestion we have 
to make is to construct a narrower panel of the matter at the 
left-hand side of the heading, and thereby avoid its crowded 
appearance. We would follow the plan of a very narrow panel, 
say, 3 or 4 ems wide, on the Lone Oak Hotel card. Place 











some of the unimportant wording in this panel. We believe 
this will help its appearance. The presswork is good and the 
composition is neat on all the samples. 


HARRY SHARTLE, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your com- 
position is quite artistic. We reproduce one of your specimens 
(No. 7), which is a good example of simplified display. 
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A. E. Minton, Humboldt, lowa.— The ‘‘ Humboldt Book 
of Favorite Quotations ’’ is very pleasing, and artistically gotten 
up. Your best specimen of stationery work is the heading of 
the Mineral Spring Bottling Company. We would have omit- 
ted the fancy pointers on the first page of the Y. P. S. U. folder. 
We do not approve of the curved line on the Johnston card. 
We also think the type for the unimportant wording on this 
card a trifle too large. There was an excellent chance to work 
in a nice, neat panel on this job. 


B. S. McKippy, Kansas City, Missouri.—There is consider- 
able improvement evidenced in the samples now before us over 
those previously examined. This is especially noticeable in 
regard to the balance and finish. On the card of the Kansas 
City Litholite Stone Company the order of things should have 
been reversed. In the panel at the left appears the name of the 
firm, while at the right is the following wording for the main 
display : ‘‘ Manufacturers of Plain and Ornamental Stone.’’ 
The latter wording should have been inclosed in the panel, and 
the name of the firm should have occupied the space at the 
right. 

CHARLES ROLOFF, St. Louis, Missouri.—On a great number 
of your cards we see that you employ curved lines and too 
much rulework, together with bits of border. We would not 
do this. It not only takes up time, but mars the appearance of 
the work. Be careful and do not use too many faces of type in 
the construction of your jobs. On one of your bill-heads we 
notice the combination of heavy-face Gothic and _hair-line 
Celtic. This is not in good form for display work. ‘There is 
entirely too much contrast. Your most artistic specimens are 
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the folder for St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, flier for Barnard’s 
Universal Ribbons and the label for Carbon Paper, booklet for 
H. A. Schmidt and heading for Hope Mining Company. These 
are all excellent and present quite a contrast to some of your 
other specimens. These evidence the lines upon which to 
work. Too much elaboration spoils many an otherwise good 
piece of printing. Strive after simplicity. 

W. E. Stootuorr, Marshfield, Missouri.— It is impossible 
to get satisfactory results from litho-tint blocks where the 
shades employed are so heavy. These tints should be very 
light, so as not to detract in any way from the typework. 
Some of your work of this class is very hard to read, owing to 
the injudicious combination of inks. This is especially true of 
your business card. The bill-head, with the usual blanks, and 
the following wording: ‘‘ Bought of The Marshfield Enterprise 
Roller Mills, N. J. Edmonds & Sons, Millers, Manufacturers of 
Fine Flour, Meal and Chopped Feed. Good Wheat Taken in 
Exchange. Terms: All Accounts Due in 30 Days,’’ could have 
been improved in several ways. This heading was constructed 
mainly from shaded types, some being very light and others 
quite heavy. The name of the mills was set in a very light 
shaded type. For ‘‘N. J. Edmonds & Sons, Millers,’’ Nonpareil 
Extended Gothic was used. ‘‘ Fine Flour, Meal and Chopped 
Feed” was set ina heavy shaded letter; ‘‘Good Wheat Taken 
in Exchange’”’ in 12-point De Vinne Outline. The name of the 
mills should have had more prominence than that portion which 
was set in the heavy letter. We would advise you to break up 
your reading matter more by employing neat panels or placing 
portions of the unimportant wording in places by themselves 
where they will not detract from the main display. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOT YPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C, S. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


ELECTROTYPING.— By J. W. Urquhart. $2. 

ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING.— By F. J. T. Wilson. $2. 
& Co. 

STEREOTYPING BY THE PAPIER-MACHE ProcEss.— By C. S. Partridge. 
$1.50. 

AGITATED SoLuTIoNs.— Nearly all the larger electrotype 
foundries in New York and Chicago are now using agitators for 
keeping their solutions in motion, and are thereby materially 
increasing their rate of deposition. In most instances where 
agitators are employed, good shells are produced in from one to 
one and a quarter hours. 

New AssociATions.— Louisville and Indianapolis are the 
latest converts to the association idea. Nearly all the electro- 
typers in the West are now in the fold, the only notable excep- 
tions being Grand Rapids and Columbus. It is hoped that the 
electrotypers in these two cities will climb into the band wagon 
before the summer is over. 

STEREOTYPING Zhe World.—In the New York Wor/d office 
the services of forty-six stereotypers and several electrotypers 
are required to reproduce the pages of the Sunday edition. 
Over 1,600 plates are produced, besides the color plates made 
in the electrotype foundry, which has facilities for electrotyping 
fifty pages of the World at a time. 

ELECTROTYPER BURNED Ovut.— The electrotyping estab- 
lishment of Charles Hurst Company, in New York, was gutted 
by fire on June 22. It will probably be necessary for the com- 
pany to seek new quarters. For this reason the fire may not 
be an unmixed hardship, as for some time the old quarters 
have been too small to afford the necessary conveniences for 
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conducting the business of the company. Arrangements have 
been made so that customers will not be inconvenienced during 
resumption of business by the Hurst Company. 

New ELectrotypE Founpry.— The Sanders Engraving 
Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, is about to add to its 
already extensive plant a complete equipment of modern elec- 
trotyping machinery. Mr. Lon Sanders, the president of the 
company, is well known throughout the country and has hosts 
of friends to wish him success in the new enterprise. 

INDIVIDUAL Motors FOR ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY.— 
The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New York, have 
recently shipped to the ‘‘ Galvanoplastik,’’ Berlin, Germany, a 
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“Now, look a-here! At ’zactly 6 A.M. I'm goin’ to begin shootin’.— 
“Hop” (Livingston Hopkins) in Sydney, N.S. W’., Bulletin. 


complete electrotyping outfit, each machine of which is driven 
by an individual motor. This is the first electrotype foundry to 
be thus equipped, and it may mean an innovation although at 
first thought there would seem to be some question as to the 
economy of operating small machines in this manner, There 
is no doubt but some saving of power will be effected, but it 
will be at largely increased first cost for the plant. 

ELECTROTYPING IN NEw YorkK.—Electrotypers in New 
York seem to be reasonably busy notwithstanding the dull sea- 
son is now on. They report that finishers are scarce, due to the 
fact that many of them have been impressed as stereotypers by 
the daily newspapers. The union scale for stereotyping is 
higher than for electrotyping, and there are not a sufficient 
number of stereotypers in the city to supply the demand for 
‘“War Extras.’’ Many of the boys are working overtime and 
making all kinds of money. When the war is over and condi- 
tions become normal again, the joke may be on the other 
fellow, but in the meantime the stereotypers and electrotypers 
come pretty near owning the town. 

HypRAvuLic MOLDING PrREssEs.— The hydraulic molding 
presses in one of the larger electrotyping establishments in 
New York are operated by accumulators in which a pressure 
of 1,000 pounds to the square inch is maintained by a suitable 
pump. When the pressure in the accumulators reaches 1,000 
pounds an automatic governor stops the pump, which starts 
again when the pressure is diminished by reason of the opera- 
tion of the presses. Pressure is applied to the presses by 
simply turning a valve, and as the pressure is continuous the 
travel of the press bed is much more rapid than is the case 
when the pump is attached to the press, The plant would be 
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considered very expensive by most electrotypers and for that 
reason this method of molding is not likely to hecome popular. 


DEFECTIVE TypE.—G. V., Newport, Kentucky, writes: ‘‘I 
have had considerable trouble with some type I bought lately 
of which I inclose sorts. In electrotyping, the dots over the 
lower case i’s break off. Will you kindly let us know the cause 
of this? Is the type defective?’’ Answer.— A careful exam- 
ination of the specimens of type submitted shows that either 
through improper fitting of the matrix or excessive rubbing in 
dressing the type, only a portion of each dot remains on the 
body. In some cases at least two-thirds of the dot is missing. 
The remaining portion has, of course, very little support and is 
easily broken off. If you would call the attention of your type- 
founder to the fact he would no doubt gladly replace the i’s or 
any other letters which may prove defective, and would thank 
you for the information. Notwithstanding the fact that your 
type is defective, there is nothing in the process of electrotyp- 
ing which should break off the dots unless it is done in planing 
down the form preparatory to the molding. The injury would 
be much more likely to occur in stereotyping or even in 
printing. 

INDIANAPOLIS LETTER.— The following is from a member 
of the Stereotypers’ Union: ‘‘ We perfected our organization 
last April, being installed by the ‘Grand Master’ himself, Mr. 
Prescott. It is with sincere regret that I read of his defeat, for 
I have known him personally for several years and know of 
some of the able work he has done in that time. He piloted 
the International Typographical Union safely through the storm 
occasioned by the linotype, and when one takes into consider- 
ation all that this means, the financial depression of the time, 
more than half of the craft thrown out of employment whenever 
machines were introduced, with the consequent want and glut 
of labor seeking employment, the envy of those that were in by 
those that were out, altogether called for extreme executive 
ability and business tact. This Mr. Prescott has to a notable 
degree; and while I understand this is his fifth time it does 
seem to me that when the right man is in the right place he 
might be kept there, especially so when he remains ‘ one of 
the boys’ and acquires none of that conceit and egotism usual 
in men elected to the same office repeatedly. Of course, there 
are others, but it remains to be seen if Mr. Donnelly is one of 
them.”’ 

THE spectacle of a city of the importance of Chicago being 
four days (July 2 to 5) without a newspaper, is perhaps unpar- 
alleled in the history of modern printing. Since the present 
unpleasantness with Spain began to cast its ominous shadow, 
the stereotypers claim their work has been more exacting and 
laborious on the daily papers, while the profits to the papers 
have been largely increased. It was considered a favorable 
time to make a demand for shorter hours and more pay. They 
had been receiving $3.25 per day of eight hours, and 50 cents 
per hour overtime, and demanded $4 per day of seven hours, 
with 75 cents per hour for overtime. After conferences with 
the publishers, in which the publishers claim the stereotypers’ 
committee persisted in a peremptory attitude in requiring yes 
or no to their demands, the publishers refused the demand of 
the union, and pooled the issue, agreeing to suspend all news 
service except such as could be issued by joint agreement. In 
their statement to the public the publishers claim their position 
to be taken in defence of the principle of arbitration in differ- 
ences between employers and employes. The stereotypers 
issued a statement in which they say they were ready to 
modify their demands and accept an eight-hour day and a 
reduction of hourly pay for overtime. The Typographical 
Union has a five-year agreement with the publishers, one year 
only of which has expired. At a special meeting the union, 
by a large majority vote, decided against a sympathetic strike 
and the abrogation of the agreement. The Chicago papers 


are now being issued with a smaller number of pages, and 
It is evident 


promise soon to give their patrons full service. 














the publishers, and with this lesson before them a more con- 
servative course may be pursued in the future. LATER.—The 
papers are now getting out regular editions, the men having 
returned to work on the old terms. Some are unable to obtain 
positions, as places are filled. 


THE new stereotype plate illustrated herewith is the subject 
of patent No. 605,894, by Charles T. Murray, of Kansas City. 





ygatbecner 
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No. 605,894. 


The lugs, 20, 20, with pin holes, are formed by the assistance 
of a specially constructed stereotype chase, with channels that 
allow the matrix to assist in shaping the lugs. 


STEREOTYPE PAsSTE.— T. G., Madison, Wisconsin, writes: 
‘* Will you kindly furnish me with a recipe for making a stereo- 
type matrix? I have been having quite.a little trouble of late; 
my paste is not thin enough, and when I add water it gets 
lumpy. My recipe is flour, starch and a little alum; twice as 
much starch as flour. I stir it all the time it is cooking and use 
a stove for cooking it. I would like a recipe so that I would 
have no trouble.’ Axswer.—If your paste is too thin use 
more water in mixing it instead of adding water after the paste 
is cooked. The following recipe is taken from the book on 
stereotyping sold by THE INLAND PRINTER, and will give per- 
fect results if directions are carefully followed: ‘‘ Mix together 
with the hands until all lumps are dissolved 6% pounds of 
Oswego starch and 2% pounds of wheat flour in 6 gallons of 
water. Then add 12 ounces common glue, which has been 
previously dissolved in 2 quarts of water, and 2 ounces of 
powdered alum. Cook until the mixture boils thick. When 
cold, take out a quantity sufficient for one day’s use and add 
one-half its bulk of bolted whiting. The whiting should be 
thoroughly incorporated with the paste and the resultant mass 
forced through a sieve having about twenty meshes to the inch. 
Stir continuously while cooking.”’ 








““Yo’ LitTLE, No-ACCOUNT YALLER Doc,” 
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the stereotypers were not prepared for the solid opposition of 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Wilson's Photographic Magazine (monthly), 30 cents a number. Edited 
by Edward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York City. 

Anthony's Photographic Bulletin (monthly), $2 a year; 25 cents a number. 
E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York City. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Bound in cloth; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Process Worker and Photo- Mechanical Printer (monthly), 50 cents a year; 
5 cents a number. Published by Scovill & Adams Co., 60 East Eleventh 
street, New York City. 

Photo-American (monthly), $1 ayear; 1ocentsacopy. Edited by Edward 
W. Newcomb. Photo-American Publishing Company, 20 East Seventeenth 
street, New York City. 

Photographic Times (monthly), $4 a year; 35 centsa number. Edited by 
Walter E. Woodbury. Photographic Times Publishing Association, 60 East 
Eleventh street, New York City. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Bound in full cloth; 
162 pages; 47 illustrations. $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. 180 pages, 6% by 8% inches; substantially 
bound in cloth; fully illustrated. $3. 

Process Review and Journal of Electrotyping (monthly), $1 a year; 10 
cents a number. Edited by George W. Gilson. Professional Photographer 
Publishing Company, Buffalo, New York. 

Photogram (monthly), 4s. 6d. or $1.10 a year; 3d. or 10 cents a number. 
Edited by H. S. Ward.. The Photogram, Ltd., Farringdon road (close to 
Ludgate Circus), London, E. €., England. 

Process Work and the Printer (monthly), $1.25; Junior Photographer 
(monthly), $1.50; Practical Photographer (monthly), $2.10. Percy Lund, 
Humphries & Co., Bradford, England, publishers. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsiGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Anadvanced 
text-book on decorative art, being a sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative 
Design,’’ by the same author. Bound in cloth; 216 pages; 49 plates. $2.50. 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on aon work. Bound in cloth; 158 pages. Illus- 
trated with examples of three-color and half-tone engraving. The Profes- 
sional Photographer Publishing Company, Buffalo, New York. $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter 
on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown buckram, gold 
embossed ; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘* Photo- 
Trichromatic Printing.’’ The photo-engraver or printer who attempts color 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of Mr. 
Zander's book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific com- 
plexity. Fifty pages with color plates and diagrams. Bound in red cloth. $1. 


THE officers of the American Society of Photo-Engravers 
elected for the ensuing year are: H. A. Jackson, president, 9-15 
Murray street, New York; L. C. Hirsche, vice-president, 7 New 
Chambers street, New York; A. C. Austin, secretary, 50 Bond 
street, New York; C. P. Browning, treasurer, 18 Rose street, 
New York. Regular meetings on first Wednesday of each 
month, at 3 P.M. 

ENAMEL IN GENERAL USE.— W. H. Henderson, Louisville, 
Kentucky, wants to know, through THE INLAND PRINTER, if 
there is a gum enamel in use that will stand three stages and a 
reétch and still stay on. If there is such an enamel, is it in use 
in a number of shops, or only in a few? Answer.— There is 
such an enamel, and it is in general use, otherwise good work 
could not be done. 

THE National Association of Photo-Engravers will meet in 
annual convention in New York City August 11 to 13, and the 
National Electrotypers’ Association of America will meet in 
Milwaukee, August 23 to 26, inclusive. It is anticipated that 
more than seventy-five per cent of all engravers and electro- 
typers in the country will be represented at these conventions. 
A souvenir edition: of the National Journal of Engravers and 
Electrotypers will be published on the occasion. 

To LEARN PHOTO-ENGRAVING.—C. G. A., Lafayette, 
Indiana, writes: ‘‘Owing to your long experience in process 
engraving, I take the liberty of asking some of your valuable 
advice as to securing a position. Is it necessary for a young 
man (twenty), good at designing, pen drawing, portraits, etc. 
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with some experience in photographing and zinc etching, to 
serve an apprenticeship inorder to secure a place in some large 
engraving house, where there is some chance for advancement ? 
I thought of inserting an ad. in THE INLAND.”? Answer.— The 
future successful process engravers will be those with a knowl- 
edge of drawing and artistic judgment. You are evidently the 
right material. An ad. in THE INLAND PRINTER would be a 
good way to reach the firms you want. Why not write in full 
to the firms who advertise there? The engravers’ trade unions 
require that you spend five years as an apprentice before you 
are eligible for membership as a journeyman. 

DRAWING ON THE NEwspAPERS.—“‘ A Friend,’’ New York, 
writes: ‘‘I am an artist desirous of getting on a newspaper 
using pen drawings, portraits, cartoons, etc. I am_ unac- 
quainted in the newspaper field and would make so free as to 
ask you what steps to take to get a position. Could you per- 
haps kindly suggest some scheme to follow or the proper 
parties to see to gain a result?’’ Answer.— Newspaper draw- 
ing is now done by specialists. On the large newspapers the 
various kinds of drawing required are classified like this : Car- 
toons, portraits, buildings, figures, landscapes, comics, marines, 
lettering and decorations, fashions, etc. Every artist possesses 
more talent in one of these lines of drawing than in the others. 
He should satisfy himself as to which one he will adopt and 
study the work others are doing in the line he has chosen. If 
he feels he can do better work than they, then he should make 
a drawing or two and take it to the editors in charge of news- 
paper illustrations, and if his work is satisfactory he is likely to 
get a position. In these days of close competition the best 
man in each line will win out; the fittest will survive. 


Cost oF ENGRAVING PLANT.— Editor of British Columbia 
Mining Record writes: ‘‘ Will you be so kind as to recommend 
a work for beginners treating of half-tone engraving, and also 
inform me what would be the approximate cost of an outfit for 
doing this class of work. I am anxious to be able to make my 
own plates for the Mining Record, and you will judge by the 
copy of this journal I am taking the liberty of sending you, the 
character of the half-tone work required.’”’ Azswer.— You 
will find a complete list of the standard works on engraving at 
the head of this department. Mr. Jenkins’ work is recom- 
mended to you. To establish a plant for half-tone work it is 
best to first secure a manager for it through an advertisement 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, and allow him to get the material 
together and put the plant in operation. As to the cost, I have 
started engraving plants costing from $450 to $1,800, I am at 
present turning out between 5,000 and 6,000 square inches of 
half-tone weekly with a plant costing $1,000, and working it at 
night only. As your work is to be done in daylight, $700 
might cover the cost of a plant for your requirements. 


To Set GELATIN IN Humip WEATHER.— Frank J. Ball, 
De Vinne Press, New York, sends this query: ‘‘In making a 
sensitized plate for a gelatin process we use 2 ounces Nelson’s 
No. 3 gelatin, 16 ounces water, 180 grains bichromate of potash 
and about % dram of glycerin, which we pour on a glass plate 
to the thickness of ;§§y inch. During ordinary weather this 
preparation sets in about eight hours, but in this hot and humid 
weather we cannot make the preparation set without the use of 
ice, which is very bothersome. Is there any way of making 
such plates during warm weather without the use of ice?’’ 
Answer.— There is no way to set gelatin films, such as you use, 
in humid weather, without using ice. The ice should not be in 
the same apartment, box or closet with the films. A proper 
dryer for such films would be a zinc-lined refrigerator with the 
ice outside the film-drying part of the refrigerator. Dry air is 
admitted at the bottom through a muslin screen to filter out 
dust, and a chimney leading from the top of the closet draws 
the air through it. The gelatin-coated glass plates should rest 
on level points in this closet and between each glass plate a 
shallow tray containing dry chloride of calcium, to absorb the 
moisture from the air and the gelatin films. When printing 


from gelatin plates in humid weather the room should be kept 
cool with fans. 

THREE-COLOR LiGut FILTERS.—Le Moniteur Scientifique 
publishes the following as the light filters used in this country 
for making negatives for three-color printing. The solutions 
are used in glass cells % inch between the glasses composing 
the cells. 

Violet screen, for the yellow printing plate: 


Concentrated solution chloride copper.................. 
Distilled water. oa erase Ee 
Concentrated aqua ammonia. Waves evewntye ae 


\% ounce 
¥% ounce 49 minims 
minims 


Green screen, for the ner ottating: ‘ohenes A solution of sul- 


phate of nickel. 


Orange screen, for the blue printing plate: 


Concentrated solution of chloride of cobalt............. 4% ounce 15 minims 
SPN oon ac Pattee ck eve emaakceense 
Bichromate ammonia . BO hy Pe ge POOL ee ee 


Concentrated aqua ammonia. rr eee -34 


14% ounces 
drams 
minims 


5 minims 


The weak point in the iamie is, + ated precise strength of the sul- 
phate of nickel solution is not given. On the green screen 
depends the red printing plate and on the red printing plate 
more than the others the success of three-color work. 


An AQUATINT GRouND.— Here is a formula for an aquatint 
ground referred to as the ‘‘ Hunt Ground”’ by R. W. Baxter 
in the Process Photogram. It will be useful to process men 
when they want an even grain tint on zinc or copper. If resin 
is dissolved in alcohol and flowed on a metal plate it will be 
noticed, on the evaporation of the alcohol, that the resin draws 
together into little islands with crevices between in which the 
metal is exposed. This is the principle by which the beautiful 
aquatint of the old copper plate engravers was made and the 
method used in color-plate making by the best American and 
foreign workers. The tint obtained can be readily distin- 
guished from the grain box tint in which fine grain dust is 
allowed to settle ona plate. The ‘‘ Hunt”’ formula is as follows: 

ounces alcohol 

ounces 
% ounce 


Dissolve 2. ounces common resin in 4 

> I ounce burgundy pitch in 2 

to 4% ounce gum thus in . 

Allow to stand for a week. Shake up occasionally for the first 
few days. When the sediment has subsided, strain carefully 
through fine muslin into one bottle as follows: 

Resin solution. . Ne Seb ume e MEANS 8 van cde peAaW née eeu bt ovenan I) Ome 
Burgundy pitch solation.. 
Gum thus solution. . ae wens oe a 
Take as much of ade poe etalon 8 as may te iequtied for 
immediate use and reduce still further with alcohol. You can 
only ascertain whether the grain is satisfactory by trying it ona 
plate, remembering that the stronger the solution the coarser 
the grain, and the more dilute the solution the finer the grain. 
The plate is coated with this ground just as a glass plate is 
collodionized, care being taken as to the temperature of the 
room and its freedom from dust. 

THE Process YEAR Book FOR 1898.— F se & 
Co., London, comes their annual treat, the Process Year Book. 
An idea of its value may be gained from the fact that it 
contains examples of all kinds of process work, fifty British 
firms being represented, besides six American engraving com- 
panies, and fourteen firms from other countries, many of these 
process houses showing several styles of their work. So the 
book supplies one with all the inspiration and suggestions of a 
process exhibition, with the advantage that it can be studied at 
leisure. The second advertisement in the Annual tells the 
reader several times in larger and larger type that ‘‘ America 
Leads ’’ in half-tone work. The succeeding pages fail to prove 
it. For it must be conceded the American work cannot com- 
pare with at least some of the European exhibits shown in this 
Annual, Take, for instance, the specimens of ‘‘ Vandyck”’ 
printing from ‘‘ Swantype ’’ blocks; they lead everything else in 
artistic value, while an engraved half-tone by a New York firm 
is as bad as anything among the exhibits. It is not photo- 
graphic process work, but an engraved block, and not even 
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creditable as an engraving. The crispness and brilliancy of 
the bitumen process on zinc is one of the interesting points 
learned from a critical comparison of the work. It is a pity 
the bitumen method is so slow as to preclude its use in this 
country. There are ten specimens of three-color work, two of 
them showing improvement over similar work of previous 
years. The paper, ink and printing is of the very best. The 
printing was done on an American press. The whole work 
shows the good taste, artistic judgment and technical knowl- 
edge of the editor, Mr. William Gamble. Lack of space pre- 
vents a more extended notice. Every reader should get a copy 
and review it for himself. It can be had from G. Gennert, 24 
and 26 East Thirteenth street, New York, or through THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Price, cloth, $1.50. 





ESTIMATING NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH J. RAFTER. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estimating 
as may be requested by subscribers, together with such comment and 
criticism of business methods as may be for the best interests of the 
printing trades. ll letters for this department should be marked 
** Rafter ’’ and addressed to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience of 
readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders and 
subscriptions at list prices for the books andepublications herein named. 


Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable 
for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors 
and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BooK.—A simple, accurate and inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. 
Prices : 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page 
and descriptive circular on application. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.—An invaluable aid to the estimator 
on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious combina- 
tions of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illustration to the 
customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PAPER Stock ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.—A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives the 
cost of 1 ,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, and 
will aid in ¢hecking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in selling 
goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE's MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of cover 
papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors 
of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green, and brown — colors most generally in 
use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great value 
to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a certain color 
of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 80 cents. 


>., R. & Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa.— You have neglected 


to send the sample referred to. Kindly mail copy and we will 
endeavor to make price on same. 


ESTIMATE FOR A STOVE CATALOGUE.— T. R. C., Sheffield, 
Alabama, sends a stove catalogue having very little composi- 
tion, three lines with cut for even pages and a very few lines of 
descriptive matter for odd pages. He says: ‘‘ We send youa 
job to get your figure on, as to what it is worth — 500 copies, on 
80-pound 25 by 38; enameled cover, 50 pounds to ream. Four 
pages worked at a time, on O. S. Gordon, three rollers. We 
sent for the best of ink, gave full description, and you see what 
we got. It may not be up to what you think it should be, but 
under the circumstances we did the best we could.”” Amswer.— 
This job is very well done. The ink and presswork is good. 
The type used is too fancy. The cuts being mostly reductions 
are very poor and difficult to print. Make price as follows: 





500 

Paper: 25 by 38, 80-pound, coated . poration $6.50 
20 by 25, 50-pound, laid auieue,. g lazed.. ki anou heh 1.50 
Composition: Red form, 4 pages, border wy...... ns PENA Ee ah MAGN EERE ee 
‘ OO ee rn 25.00 
Presswork: One form, red, 4 pages . 7.00 
Eight forms, black, 4 pages . 16.00 

Binding: 32 pages with cover, folded in 8s, two wires apr ttimmed . 2.25 
$60.25 


THE MAKING OF CLOTHING CHECKS.—It is generally 
understood by most printers that when a job of this kind comes 
to them that it is necessary to make electrotypes and have them 
mortised to admit changing of figures for the different sizes. 
Every printer wil] call to mind jobs where this has been 
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done, and the amount of labor put in on changes, justifying and 
spacing, so that the figures would not pull out, and some of 
the sheets be printed before the pressman or feeder would 
notice their absence; also the appearance of the figures when 
printed. This form has been made up with plates on one side, 
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the figures upon the other; it is printed on one side, then 
turned around and the other printed. The job is much cleaner, 
less time is consumed, no anxiety of pulling out, and plates 
will wear you fifty per cent more. Care should be taken in 
cutting stock to have all the same size and cut square. 

STATE Jos ComposiTion.— The State job composition has 
not advanced far enough to admit of a decision. We have 
several letters from the leading printers (all do not wish to be 
known), but we wish more — let us have your estimate for the 
work by August 20. 

PrIcES ON Jos RuLING.—The conductor of this depart- 
ment had occasion to ask for bids on ruling five reams of 
double cap, four to sheet, of an insurance blank. Three bids 
were called, one was $14.25, another $7.50, and the last $3.75. 
It was plainly stated what the paper was, and a reprint copy 
furnished each one that there could not be a mistake. This 
will demonstrate to many of our readers that it pays to ask for 
bids. Printers are seldom given a job without giving price. 
The job was secured by the writer, but it was said to be ‘“‘ata 
cut price.’’ Can anyone see where a mistake has been made? 
Get bids on every part of the work you cannot do upon your 
own premises. It will pay you, and you will find nothing 
against your neighbor printer, perhaps, on low prices. 

MAGAZINE PRINTING ONE PAGE AT A TIME.— The F. P. 
Company, California, writes for figures on the following: 250 
copies, 32 pages and cover, size 6 by 9 inches. Twenty-four 
pages set in 8-point leaded, two columns to the page, each col- 
umn 13 ems wide, and 48 lines (8-point) to the column, z#clud- 
ing the double-column headline. Eight inside pages, and three 
cover pages, eleven in all, to be displayed ads. Front page of 
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cover to be in three colors, one of them to be bronze. All 
type, except a few of the ads., to be hand set. Probably about 
5,000 ems of 6-point linotype composition. Paper to be 5-cent 
white book, 60-pound. ‘Enameled cover,’’ costing $7 per 
ream of 500 sheets, 20 by 25. Magazine to be stapled and cover 
pasted on. Presswork to be done on a foot press, one page at 
atime. Azswer.—I must say that I lack experience in an office 
where it would be necessary to print a magazine of 32 pages, 
one page at a time, and on a foot press. However, as we are 
called upon to make a price under those conditions, we would 
make it as follows: 


ComposltiOn. ... 5. oes. ce ced sented ce es die eee ca ee ee teen env eee ee cens cone ye 
Paper, Tene si. oa 5 55s Sea SIRES wise od Selb eed alae. a'el alee 
P eeCieees MIMI SR ORO sora oot Secs a tia eens in 4-<Fip Aelia ae Nig cdinee yas 
Rives Gee tee oe re bats ee ee toe Seat tae e ep Ee Cones peeeeN seas ee aee 

$98.50 
The writer sincerely hopes that the edition will not grow too 
fast, unless you are willing to equip your office with the neces- 
sary machinery to do it advantageously. If you have the 
necessary type and material, why do you not possess the 
machinery? Let us hear from you again. 
TRANSFER TICKETS.—W. C. Dillingham, Los 
writes: ‘‘Inclosed herewith is a printed 
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Angeles, California, 
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Fuel and Feed Headquarters 
MacKauie & HAWKINS 
E. Colorado and Broadway, Pasadena 


Original Black Dia 
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form which shows how we made up a form to print face of 
transfer, an ad. on back, perforate, and number both transfer 
and stub at one impression. We first printed one side, then 
reversed and printed so ads. would back transfers. We then 
cut in two at dotted line, and they are printed and numbered as 
shown in smaller slip. They were then cut up and bound in 
books of too each. Thought it might interest some one.’’ 
Answer.— Your scheme is very good, and saves much time. 
However, there is one objection, and that is that very few 
printers have four Wetter machines. Of course, if such work 
comes to one, he should be prepared to do it with as little 
expense to the customer as possible and profit to himself. 
For all that, the idea is Ar and should be profitable to many. 
The same idea can be applied to a great many jobs coming to 
the printer. Glad to hear from you again. 





NOTES ON PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING. 


BY A BOOKBINDER,. 


In this department it is purposed to give such notes and answers to 
inquiries as may be of value to the bookbinding trade, as well as to fur- 
nish a medium for the interchange of opinion on matters of interest to 
bookbinders generally. It will be the effort of the conductor of this 
department to answer all inquiries as promptly as possible, but as some 
matters require research, unavoidable delays must be expected. No 

inquiries suitable for answer in this department will 
be answered by mail. 


The following publications on the subject of book- 
binding, while not attempting to cover the entire ground, 
are of value to the novice and of interest to bookbinders 
generally. They are listed here to save inquiry and for 
the convenience of readers, and will be added to from 
time to time. 
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MANUAL 
B. Nicholson. 
Henry Carey Baird 
Company. $2.25. 

BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. 
illustrated with 156 engravings. 184 pages, 5 
inches. London: L. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand. Chicago: 
The Inland Printer Company. $1. 

BOOKBINDING. — By J. W. Zaehnsdorf, with plates and 
diagrams. 200 pages, 4% by 7 inches. London: George 
Bell & Sons, York street, Covent Garden. Chicago: The 
Inland Printer Company. $1.75. 


OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING.— By James 
317 pages, 5 by 8 inches. Philadelphia : 
& Co. Chicago: The Inland Printer 
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‘““HALF-CALF’’ BinpiInGs.— The ‘‘half- 
calf’? bindings most commonly seen and sold 
at such low prices are not calf at all, but just 
cow. The insatiable demand for ‘‘ something 
cheaper’’ has brought this deception into a 
trade long honored for its decent honesty. 

First AMERICAN Boox.—The first book 
published in this country was printed at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1640, one year after 
the establishment there of the first American 
printing press. This volume, the ‘‘ Bay Psalm 
Book,’’ was pirated by the English, obtaining 
a large circulation — greater, it is claimed, than 
any book since published of American origin. 

Liguip GLuE.— Samples of cold liquid glue 
are being shown by different concerns, but as 
yet nothing has been found that entirely 
answers all the requirements of a bindery glue. 
Hot glue, with its odor, heat and dirt, is an 
abominable nuisance that only our years of 
familiarity renders endurable. The inventor of 
a glue soluble in cold water, that will set 
quickly, with the requisite strength and cheap- 
ness, will find a trade among the bookbinders 
that should make him rich. 
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PRESERVING PASTE.—This department has 
received many inquiries from INLAND PRINTER 
readers for a practical recipe for preserving 
paste. The writer has found that by mixing a 
very little oil of tar with the paste, preferably 
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in the boiling water when it is being made, that the paste will 
last fully twice as long as ordinarily. A jarful prepared in this 
way more than three weeks ago is still firm and in good condi- 
tion. If used after the paste is made, first mix it in boiling 
water. Only a teaspoonful to a pail of paste is necessary. 


BRADSTREET’S ReEports.— The big volume of Bradstreet’s 
Reports, so familiar to the business world, is bound in a way 
which, while unique, presents nothing unusual in its outward 
appearance. Instead of being sewn with thread as a civilized 
book should be, it is literally tied with a string —in the follow- 
ing manner: The collated sheets are put in a press and ‘‘sawn 
out’’ zigzag down the back. Then a cord is run tightly back 
and across through these cuts with a generous application of 
glue and fastened securely, after which it is rounded and cased 


in as usual. This binding, while being quick and economical, 


seems to have sufficient strength for the hard usage that the 
book receives. 

THE method of bookbinding illustrated herewith is the sub- 
ject of patent No. 605,364, by J. R. Wales, of Marlborough, 
Massachusetts. 


The flaps, 4, 4, shown as sticking up, are 













intended to be pasted on the inside of the board forming the 
top cover, thus forming a book the covers of which are con- 
nected with the back by the alternate pasting of flaps inside 
and outside. 

Worms IN OLD Booxs.— Benjamin F. Burns, St. Charles, 
Missouri, writes: ‘‘Can you suggest a remedy for keeping 


worms or moths from eating an old book? I have a book 
printed nearly three hundred years ago, and recently some 
insect has made an attack on the book to such an extent that | 
fear it will soon be ruined.’’ Amswer.—The possessor of a 
real live bookworm should hold as trifling the value of a book 
even three hundred years old. Scientists know of but few 
authenticated bookworms in this country. However, if you 
still hold to being rid of him, inject Scotch snuff into the bind- 


ing and between the leaves, using an insect powder bellows.- 


There is the record of a healthy bookworm’s sudden demise 
with symptoms of acute appendicitis after having eaten too 
heartily of a yellow journal. 


BROKEN LINES ON RuLING.—The Fremont (Neb.) 777- 
bune writes: ‘‘ We inclose samples of paper showing trouble 
we are having with ruling. You will notice on the linen sheet 
the lines are very broken and in many cases quite indistinct. 
We used every effort to have the ink flow so that the lines 
would be perfectly solid and even, but it was impossible to do 
so or discover any remedy for the difficulty. We inclose a 
sheet of manila paper which was run through the machine at 
the same time, showing the ink flowing nicely. We have con- 
cluded that the trouble must be in the finish of the paper, but 
we do not know how to adapt the ink to the surface of the linen 
paper. If you can explain to us where the difficulty lies, we 
shall appreciate it very much.”” Anxswer.— You are confronting 
the problem that worries every ruler when he has to work on 
bond or linen paper. These papers are finished with an animal 
sizing that is peculiarly unfriendly to ruling inks. This sizing 
lies on the paper in streaks which, although invisible, are par- 
ticularly aggravating to the ruler. For while one pen will be 
working with an even flow of ink, the ruler cannot understand 
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why the next one feeding the very same ink does not flow at 
all. As a remedy, use more gall mixed with one-third proof 
alcohol — not wood alcohol. If the book is not to receive any 
edging color, you may use a very little carbolic acid, being 
careful that all the ink employed contains the same percentage 
of acid. If the cross-ruling should contain more carbolic acid or 
gall, the ink will cut into the faint line. It is this danger that 
makes the use of carbolic acid particularly hazardous. While 
the sheet you inclose is fairly representative of the work we see 
on such paper, it can be improved upon by a little careful 
study. 

A New GuMMING MACHINE.— A. new machine that will 
appeal to mailing departments, pamphlet and edition binders 
is Lovell’s gumming machine. Its intended use was for pasting 
wrappers for mailing papers and magazines, but in a bindery 
it will be found useful in many ways; such as pasting off waste 
sheets, insertions, plates, tissues, etc. It is on a stand and 
presents the general appearance of a sewing machine. The 
sheets are placed in a pile on top against gauges, the edge to 
be pasted being in line with and underneath a small brass 
wheel, which automatically receives paste from a fountain and 
traverses the edge of the paper, leaving an even coating from 
end to end, returning again to receive paste for the next sheet. 
After the sheet is pasted, a deft little finger pushes it away 
from the gauges convenient to the operator’s hand, after 
which other fingers at the sides straighten the pile back against 
the gauges in case of its having been disarranged. Should the 
operator fail to remove the pasted sheet, these fingers simply 
straighten it back against the pile, where it receives a second 
coat of paste. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HORACE TEALL, 





CONDUCTED BY F. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those spe- 
cially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 


THE following list of books and magazines is given’ for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


PUNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. 334 pages; cloth bound. $1.30. 

BIGELOW's HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION.— By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages; cloth bound. 60 cents. 

PENS AND TypEs.— A book of hints and helps for those who write, print, 
read, teach or learn, by Benjamin Drew. 214 pages; cloth bound. $1.30. 

Writer (monthly), $1 a year; 10 centsa number. Edited by William H. 
Hills. Writer Publishing Company, 282 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WorDs AND PHRASES.—A reference list with state- 
ment of principles and rules, by F. Horace Teall. 312 pages, 6 by 9 inches; 
cloth bound. $2.50. 

EveRysBopy’s PocKET DIcTIONARY.—Contains 33,000 words, compiled 
from the latest edition of Webster's International. Size, 2% by 5% inches ; 
leather, indexed. 50 cents. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.—When and —~ joining or separa- 
tion is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace 
Teall. 224 pages, 5 by 7 inches; cloth bound. $1.25. 

PUNCTUATION.—By F. Horace Teall. The effort in this treatise has been 
to reduce the number of actual rules to the fewest possible, principles being 
considered of most importance. 194 pages, 4% by 6%; cloth, gold edges. $1. 

_ New WessTER Dictionary and Complete Vest Pocket Library, by E. E. 
Miles, based on Webster's International. 192 pages, 254 by 554; morocco, 
indexed, gold edges, 50 cents; extra morocco, indexed, with calendar, 
memorandum, and stamp holder, gold edges, 60 cents. 


How Mucu 1s ONE PROOFREADER’S WorRK?—J. J. D., 
Cleveland, Ohio, asks these questions: ‘‘1. Do you think one 
proofreader does his share of work who reads the output of one 
large Campbell press, one pony Campbell, and one Miehle press, 
as well as five Chandler & Price small job presses, composition 
for which is the work of from eight to twelve job and book 
compositors (off and on) and one Empire typesetting machine ? 
2. Was it just for me to make a protest against preparing the 
mostly illegible copy of a 280-page novel for the typesetting 
machine, in face of all the work I am doing as stated? 3. Was 
it wrong on my part to be unwilling to designate the pages, as 
well as measure up the number of ems contained in twenty or 
thirty printed pages of machine type in a college annual of 280 
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pages, which had to be set outside of the office on account of a 
rush — type being 8-point and 10-point machine slugs?”’ An- 
swer.— 1. The method of putting this question makes the work 
mentioned seem rather formidable, but really there is nothing in 
it to indicate the amount of proofreading except the number of 
compositors, and possibly the job presses, as the large presses 
might have long runs, without much composition. However, 
it seems likely that enough proofreading is necessary to keep a 
good reader fully employed. 2. It was just to protest against 
extra work if it had to be done within the regular hours, in 
addition to enough work to keep you fully employed. A man 
can do no more than use his time conscientiously, unless his 
employers are willing to sacrifice accuracy, which does not 
seem likely in this case, or they would not have thought of hav- 
ing the copy prepared. “A proofreader should do willingly 
what his employer desires, up to the reasonable limit of his 
ability. If the work is more than can be done in regular hours, 
the employer should be willing to pay for having it done in 
overtime. 3. The answer to the second question, especially 
the last sentence of it, really answers this question also. No 
reasonable employer will 

ever ask any workman to 

do more work than he can 

do. When there is more 

than one man can read, 

another reader should be 

employed, or the one should 

work overtime and be paid 

for it. 


THE Writer for June 
says: ‘‘ Here is a sentence 
that even readers of the 
Writer may have to read 
twice before they can tell 
you what it means: ‘That 
that is is that that is not is 
not.’ It sounds a good deal 
like Concord philosophy, 
but it isn’t.’’ This sentence 
has been quoted in a number 
of papers recently, and the 
Writer has evidently copied 
one of the papers which had 
it wrong, for no one could 
read any meaning into it as 
it stands. There should be 
another ‘‘that,’? making it 
‘‘That that is is that that 
that is not is not,’ and it 
then means, ‘‘ That which is 
true is that the thing which 
is not does not exist.’? Some of the papers have said there 
should be a comma in the sentence, but the sense is contin- 
uous and does not properly admit a comma. Of course the 
sentence is only a bit of nonsense devised as a curiosity. 

“WHICH”? veRsUS ‘‘THAT.’’— The following criticism 
could be answered in full only by anticipating what is to be said 
in one of the series of articles referred to, but it may be partly 
answered now: ‘The series of articles on ‘ Discrimination in 
the Use of Words,’ contributed by F. Horace Teall to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is full of interest to any one who has to do 
with literary work. The author is clear and precise; but even 
an authority may err, Certain uses of words confirmed by 
custom or sanctioned by lexicographers may become objec- 
tionable, particularly when by iteration and reiteration they 
detract from the euphony of diction. It is common for writ- 
ers— among them Mr. Teall— to constantly use ‘that’ instead 
of ‘which,’ and in places where the latter might be preferably 
utilized or where the form of sentence could be so changed as 
to avoid this objection, It may be that that ‘that’ that Mr, 


By courtesy Helman-Taylor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Teall employs as a pronoun is not that ‘ that’ to which any one 
claiming title to literary censorship can demur; but its too fre- 
quent occurrence is not nice. This may be thought hypercrit- 
ical; but that there is need for and value to hypercriticism, 
especially with Mr. Teall as one of its exemplars, is obvious. 
The only purpose of this comment is to invite consideration 
of the merit of ‘which’ versus ‘that’ when the construction 
of a sentence admits.”’ Answer.—Mr. Teall is not so much 
inclined to call such criticism hypercritical as some persons are. 
What would be hypercritical under some circumstances is not 
so under some others. In accurate lexicography, for instance, 
very close distinctions must often be made. In the articles 
mentioned their writer has striven to avoid becoming an exem- 
plar of hypercriticism, though he thinks it would be impossible 
to treat his subject so that perfect avoidance would be univer- 
sally acknowledged. It is pleasant to know that by some he is 
called an authority, and yet the writing is not done for the pur- 
pose of posing as such, but with the conscientious purpose of 
expressing his studied opinions, accompanied with facts and 
opinions of other writers, in a way that may be helpful toward 
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improving and preserving English diction. The critic has him- 
self used ‘‘that’’? in one of the places where he prefers 
‘‘which,’”’ at least occasionally, but of course he did so merely 
to exemplify a correct though objectionable use of the same 
word many times in succession. That that that ‘‘ that’ that that 
critic challenges expresses is very commonly represented by 
‘‘which,’’ but the best writers sometimes use one of the words, 
sometimes the other. Some writers use ‘‘ which”’ as a relative 
much too frequently, and others use ‘‘that’’ too much. Unva- 
ried use of either is cacophonous, but there is no fixed standard 
of euphony. In the authorized version of the New Testament 
there are many examples of both alternating and unvarying 
style. Hebrews xiii. 3, ‘‘ Remember them /a¢ are in bonds, 
as bound with them; and them wich suffer adversity, as being 
yourselves also in the body.’? Romans xii. 15, ‘‘ Rejoice with 
them ¢hat do rejoice, and weep with them ¢ha¢ weep.’’ It does 
not seem possible to indicate a dividing line between ‘‘that’’ 
and ‘‘ which ”’ aS a relative pronoun, so that even its indicator 
would always use either of them in particular cases as differen- 
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tiated from the other. Alfred Ayres, in ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ tried 
to do it, and seems not to have made anything clear in the 
attempt except that he would use ‘‘ which”’ very little as a rel- 
ative. His book is full of quotations containing the locution 
‘that which,”’ and no instance of it is left without being fol- 
lowed by a bracketed ‘‘ that,’’ meaning that he would always 
say ‘‘that that.’’ Goold Brown says: ‘‘ As there is always 
some reason of choice, ‘that’ is sometimes to be preferred; 
‘which,’ sometimes; and ‘who,’ sometimes.’’ This seems to 
be true, and will be kept in mind in preparing the articles in the 


series. ° 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly E. F. Wagner, 4 New 
Chambers street, New York. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


For OTHER MAGAZINES on lithography, see also department ‘‘ Notes on 
Job Composition.” 

THE COLOR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. 
Printer Company. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, by George Fritz. 
F.R.P.S. $1.50. G. Gennert, New York. 

CycLopEpIc PHOTOGRAPHY, by Edward L. Wilson, Ph.D. 
illustrated. $4. The Inland Printer Company. 

SoME MASTERS IN LITHOGRAPHY, by Atherton Curtis. 
Limited edition. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $12. 

First STEP IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by F. Dundas Todd, editor of the Photo- 
Beacon. 52 pages. 25 cents. The Inland Printer Company. 

National Lithographer (monthly), $1.50 per year. The National Lithog- 
rapher Publishing Company, 14 Reade street, New York City. 

Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker (monthly ), $2.25 per year. 
genstern, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W. 57, Germany. 

Printing Times and Lithographer (monthly), 5s. a year, 6d. a number. 
Lewis Hepworth & Co., Ltd., 165 Queen Victoria street, London, E. C., 
England. 

ExposurRE TABLEs, by F. Dundas Todd, editor of the Photo-Beacon. 
All about exposing; the various makes of plates, stops, light. 25 cents. 
The Inland Printer Company. 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DgsIGN, by Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. 173 pages; 34 plates. $2. The Inland Printer Company. 

The Litho-Gazette, organ of the International Lithographic Artists’ and 
Engravers’ T. and P. Association of the United States and Canada. Sub- 
scription, 25 cents per year. The Inland Printer Company, or 234 Cambridge 
avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DgsIGN, by Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; ‘sequel to ‘“‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining the fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. 216 
pages; 49 plates. $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. Describes 
very ably all the processes of photography; valuable to the lithographer 
who wishes to obtain a clear knowledge of the tools and materials he is 
working with when engaged in photographic work. The Inland Printer 
Company. $3. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS OF MODERN TiMEs (Die Graphischen Kunste der 
Gegenwart), by Theo. Goebel. 186 insets of specimens showing paper, type, 
ink, the various methods of printing in lithography, typography, autotype, 
zincography, albertype, photogravure, bookbinding, etc. E. Steiger, New 
York City, or The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois. $15. 

STYLE —IN THE FINE ARTS AND THE WORKSHOP. First series treats 
of The Ideal Man, in the Art of All Times, beginning with ‘“‘ The Antique.” 
This series is to appear in forty-two parts, containing each twelve plates. 
Price per part, 35 cents; sold separately. Published by G. Hirth, Leipzig. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. This is a timely work, compiled by 
Dr. Heinrich Bulle, of Munich, and can be recommended to all progressive 
lithographers and artisans as a most necessary auxiliary to the designing 
table. The other subjects to follow are: Custom and Costumes of Nations ; 
The Animal in Myth and Fable; The Plant in Ornamentation; Exterior 
Architecture; Interior Decoration; Textile Art; Ceramics; Heraldry and 
Armor; Medallions; Allegories; Lettering, etc. 


Reduced to $10. The Inland 


Translated by E. G. Wall, 


552 pages; 


Illustrated. 


Ernst Mor- 


THE INVENTION OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE First Book 
DESCRIBING DATA UPON THE STORAGE AND FIXATION OF 
Licut.—In 1727, experiments by Doctors Baldwin and 
Schulze, of Germany, upon the peculiarities of phosphorus, 
led to the knowledge of the light-sensitiveness of the nitrate 


of silver. Upon this the inventor, Dr. J. H. Schulze, further 


demonstrated that lettering under exposure of light could 
be permanently held fast on a plate (a discovery which he 
made while trying to manufacture an artificial phosphorus). 
A treatise upon the subject was written by him in Latin, 
entitled: ‘‘ Dark Sensitive Instead of Light Sensitive Medium 
Discovered; or, Strange Investigations Upon the Actions of the 
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Sun’s Rays’?—Acta physico-medica Academice Czesareze 
Leopoldino-Carolinz, 1727 I. 528 — leaving no doubt now as to 
the person who really invented photography. See Eder Jahr- 
buch for 1897. 

WaAGEs OF LITHOGRAPHERS.— A. Stengler writes: ‘‘I have 
read your comments on the wages paid to lithographers, and 
am sorry to say that they do not bear out my experience in the 
trade. I worked in Philadelphia last year, and work was fairly 
plentiful, but although I asked for $18 and $20, I received only 
$12 and $15. Now I am working in New York in a trade office, 
by the piece, and although I sometimes earn $8 per week, there 
are many weeks that I make nothing at all. Could you inform 
me where I could at least earn fair living wages at this trade?”’ 
Answer.—|\ feel very deeply for the afflicted brother workman; 
it may be too late in the day to pave the way for better pay to 
him in our industry. He is evidently not in the place where the 
Creator has intended him to be. There are many men wanted 
of his intelligence, in places that afford steady employment at 
fair wages, not requiring the wear of mind and body and the 
long preparation that our trade exacts. My claims in the arti- 
cle referred to still hold good —‘‘ Labor omnia vincit,”’ du¢ get 
in the right track first. 

MEANING AND PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ TUSCHE.’’— Ameri- 
can Lithographer: ‘‘I have taken up lithography with the 
A. S. Seer Company, and I find the change from newspaper 
to poster work very inspiring, if not quite so interesting as the 
former. One thing I ran up against, though !—the pronun- 
ciation of the word ‘tusche.’ I excited quite a deal of merri- 
ment by my way of saying it. Could you not translate the 
word into English?’’ Azswer.— Lithography being a German 
invention, this word has clung to us. Tusche, freely translated, 
means india ink, and it has come to be the generic term to 
distinguish between the autographic ink — which is of almost 
the same composition, but comes in liquid form ready for use — 
and that other chemical ink, ‘‘ tusche,’’ in sticks (Vanhymbeck, 
Lemercier or German), used direct on stone, and freshly pre- 
pared for daily use. You can say lithographic ink if you like; 
or we must make a new word. Tusche is, however, the best — 
pronounced too-shé, as in too-shay, or leave the ‘‘e”’ silent. 

LITHO-RELIEF ENGRAVING.—A smooth surface of dark- 
blue steel is coated with a porous mass of a chalky substance, 
about as thick as a sheet of paper. The drawing is traced or 
penciled upon the surface, and then with steel points the solid 
black lines are cut through this layer of chalk. The various 
values of gray shading are produced by simply scraping off the 
chalk so far as to leave the last grain-like layer thereof upon 
the dark-blue steel surface; the more scraping is done, i. e., 
the cleaner the steel plate appears, the more solid or nearer 
black will the shading there appear, so that the progress of 
the work shows very well the effects which it will have in the 
finished impression. The Hoke Engraving Plate Company has 
called the process litho-relief engraving. The printing plate 
is obtained by pouring molten type metal over the chalk draw- 
ing. Wherever the metal touches the steel plate, that place 
will take ink from the roller afterward, and wherever a grain 
of chalk clings to the smooth steel face there will be a corre- 
sponding depression in the “‘ cut,” which will show white. 

PROGRESSIVE LITHOGRAPHIC FIRMS AND THE NEw ALvumI- 
NuM RoTArRY PrEss.— During the last month four of the fore- 
most lithographic firms in New York have placed in their 
respective establishments rotary aluminum presses of the most 
modern construction. The Sackett & Wilhelms Company and 
The Ottman Lithographic Company have adopted the new 
press built by Messrs. R. Hoe & Company, and the Brett Lith- 
ographic Company and The Gray Lithographic Company have 
adopted the machine built by the Aluminum Plate and Press 
Company. These new rotary printing machines are known as 
the No. 4, and print a sheet 44 by 64 inches; the floor space 
occupied by the Hoe machine is 12 feet 4% inches long and 
8 feet 24% inches wide. The other press, built by the Alumi- 














num Plate and Press Company, is 13 feet 10 inches long and 
8 feet 5% inches wide. The price is about $5,000 each. They 
are designed to print between 18,000 and 20,000 sheets per day, 
and are splendid-looking machines. Viewing them, one cannot 
help making the same comparison between these and the old 
style presses as when seeing a modern and an ancient warship 
side by side. We shall make known in the next issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER the relative points of merit between these 
two makes of presses, when we can arrive at a definite result 
from actual observation of their product. Parties not having 
large runs can now buy good, cheap flat-bed presses, for in 
several instances we know of very good flat-bed presses, suit- 
able for very fine colorwork or for aluminum flat-bed printing, 
that had to make way for these new printing engines. 


PREPARING A BRUSH FOR DRAWING FINE LINES ON STONE 
oR METAL PLATES.— Select a fine black sable brush, of about 
the kind shown here (Fig. 1). With a fine, sharp penknife cut 
away, very carefully, some of the outside hair all around the 
same, as shown in Fig. 2. Should the point still be too unde- 





Fig 1. > 
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cided, moisten the brush and hold the wet tip to the yet glim- 
mering part of a match. This will singe enough of the 
protruding hair to make the brush serviceable. I have of late 
discarded the pen for such a brush in drawing very fine lines on 
stone, plate or cardboard. The lines are clear, steady and fine, 
and no manner of grain interferes with the work. 


RULINGS AND SHADINGS NEXT TO ORNAMENTS.— To pro- 
duce a finely ruled shade next to an ornament or ordinary line 
of lettering, made with the pen on aluminum, or to have a solid 
black letter or ornament appear upon a gray ruled background 
with a white shade next to it, draw the work in the ordinary 
way upon the plate with lithographic tusche, then etch and have 
the printer roll up and resin the plate. It now goes back to the 
lithographer, who washes off the gum, and, allowing just the 
faintest trace of gum-water to ‘dry in on the plate, rules all over 
the places where the gray tint is to appear with a diamond, 
slightly cutting the face of the metal. When that is done the 
places (ruled lines) which are not to take ink must be covered 
with an etching solution composed of : 


CSRTIG RO Tic bas vc ax co whe DOR re haere wae bN o'oa4as 4 hale Sek, BS ERS 
FRNOMSRRRIE FG Glia sbr rasa we her cau vicsesedatiiy Cotas. SeMAne 
OE ROPE MIN 5 ios Sets de was hws Weak bad oees Cachecies Qe 


.130 grains 
....837 grains 


GU BERUNG Sons cs ak atte ae oc ran Chka sas ices 
WARE. 68 i034 


When dry the ruled work is to be rubbed in with a greasy ink, 
which takes a firm hold on the open lines; the other work will 
wash off from the plate, leaving a beautifully sharp-cut fine 
ruled line, which, with the rest of the work, inks up with the 
roller. 

Notre.— The second installment of the article on ‘‘ The 
Present State of Metal Lithography ”’ will appear ‘in the Sep- 
tember issue of ‘‘ Notes and Queries on Lithography,” and will 
treat of selecting, polishing and preparing the plate for the 
reception of the work. 

THE USE OF THE SCREEN IN THE LITHO-PROCESS WORK.— 
L. & S., New York, write: ‘‘ We have lately branched out in 
photo-lithography, but we find trouble in making the negatives 
with the screen dots. Although we put the screen close up to 
the plate, we do not get any depth of shadow in our work, as 
these samples will show you; we have used dry plates so far. 
Is the trouble, perhaps, with the plates? Ought we to have 
screens with different shaped dots? By kindly answering you 
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will confer a favor on us.””, Axswer.—The samples show that 
the operator has not the least idea of process work. This 
branch of lithography requires a great deal of study and per- 
severance. Get some books on process photography and on 
photo-lithography, as advertised in these columns; procure a 
competent half-tone operator and a good lithograph transferrer 
and let them work together. For your information, I would 
say, get the proper apparatus, so that you can shift your screen 
away from the plate — that’s the main point. Dry plates can 
be used as well as wet. Let the operator make his choice. 
The shape of the dot is determined by the shape of the dia- 
phragm; depth of shadows by greater distance from screen. 
And it must be remembered that the picture is not secured by 
simply being copied through the screen —that would give you 
the network appearance which you have as a result — but each 
cross opening in the screen is to be regarded as a lens aperture 
through which the light reflects the shape of the diaphragm, 
and thereby photographs upon the sensitive plate that part of 
the image which happens to be before it. So you will under- 
stand that these screen openings (the screen plate) must be set 
into proper focus to the sensitive plate, as well as that a screen 
plate must be of proper grade of ruling, subservient to the 
particular subject before it. Thus, the ruling in the plate fixes 
the finer or coarser grain or texture. The diaphragm fixes the 
shape of the dot at each intersection, and the focus fixes the 
degree of depth or intensity in the picture; all according to 
the more or less perfect manipulation of the operator. 

How. REApy STiIpPpLE TINTS ARE MApDE.—W. M., Elgin, 
Illinois, in referring to my article on this subject in the April 
issue, asks for information as to how to produce stipple pads 
and stipple tints on stone, or where these appliances can be 
bought. Amxswer.— The Ben Day stipple films and rulings are 
castings taken on gelatin films, from carefully prepared forms 
containing the intaglio of the design shown. They are fur- 
nished mounted upon a light frame, which in turn is adjustable 
to movable framework, allowing the widest latitude of move- 
ment, down to the minutest degree of shifting. It is really the 
principle of type printing applied to lithographic stone or to zinc 
or aluminum plate. The raised design on this gelatin film is 
rolled up with a rubber or glue roller, as in type printing, but 
charged with a transfer ink and then attached to the afore- 
said frame, inked surface to the plate. The transparent film 
allows the operator to distinguish his work as it lays under the 
film. By a light pressure upon the ‘back of the film a transfer 
of the ink on the dots is produced upon the underlying surface, 
and by slightly shifting the frame a set of dots, lines, etc., can 
be thickened until a solid is obtained, showing quite a variety 
of gradations, blendings, etc. Arnold's stipple pen has already 
been explained in the April number, Stipple pads are made 
on the principle of a rubber stamp; the original form can be 
set up in squares or points of type and castings taken there- 
from, or castings can be taken from engraved (ruled) zinc 
plates, photo-engravings, etc., and finally cast in rubber. 
Ready rulings and stipples or grains can be made by any prac- 
tical lithographer, engraving the rulings by the aid of machine, 
by stippling a small piece on a stone or plate and having a 
number of impressions on transfer paper stuck together side 
by side, and an original transfer made covering desired space. 
For very exact work of that kind the pantographic ruling 
machine is employed, working from an enlarged engraving by 
repeating the pattern-form in endless rhythm; or one section of 
dots or lines may be drawn carefully on an enlarged scale, say, 
upon a stone, in such a way that if a number of these impres- 
sions, taken from this work, are nicely joined together and then 
photographed down to the proper size, the finest stipple tints 
can be obtained for occasional use, held ready on stone, zinc, 
aluminum, copper, etc., for surface, intaglio, or relievo print- 
ing. Ben Day is at 2 West Fourteenth street, New York City. 
Stipple pens, pads, papers and other similar material can be 
obtained from Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York 
City, or F. Corn, 120 Elm street, New York City. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MILWAUKEE THE CONVENTION CITY. 


WO conventions will be held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
August, which those connected with printing and electro- 
typing are especially interested in. The United Typoth- 

ete of America and the National Electrotypers’ Association 
of America hold meetings there this year, the dates being 
August 23-26. As interest is now centering on the ‘‘Cream 
City’? we take pleasure in presenting several illustrations of 
points of interest in that city, a number of which will be visited 
by the delegates to these conventions. At the date of going to 
press arrangements for the twelfth annual meeting of the 
United Typothetz had not been definitely settled. Following 
is given the programme as at present arranged, but possibly a 
few changes may be found necessary at the last moment. 

Tuesday, August 23: Reception of delegates; meeting of 
executive committee; informal reception in parlors of Hotel 
Pfister in the evening. This hotel will be headquarters during 
the meeting. 

Wednesday, August 24: 
of Hotel Pfister at 9:30 A.M., 


Opening session in the clubroom 
with addresses of welcome by 


Ws tus 
President, United Typothetz of America. 


BurDICcK, 


president of Milwaukee Typothetz, mayor of the city, and 
governor of the State; 2:30 p.m., trolley ride to Ninth and 
Chestnut streets; 3 to 5 p.M., guests of Capt. Frederick Pabst, 
inspection of Pabst Brewing Company’s plant; 8 to 10 P.M., 
reception to visiting delegates and ladies at the Deutscher 
Club, tendered by members of the local typothetz and their 
ladies. 

Thursday, August 25: Session in the clubroom at 9:30 A.M.; 
carriage ride through parks and residence avenues to the 
Soldiers’ Home and return from 2 to 6 p.m. In the evening 
theater parties will be made up, and a pleasant time is antici- 
pated. 

Friday, August 26: Session at the usual place at 9:30 A.M.; 
2 to 5 P.M., excursion to Whitefish Bay; banquet at Hotel 
Pfister 8 to 11 p.M. for delegates and invited guests. Buffet 
lunch for the ladies, 8 to ro P.M. 
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Carriages will be placed at the disposal of the ladies for 
sight-seeing and shopping purposes during sessions of the 
association, and they are also expected to join in all excur- 
sions and receptions. Ample accommodations at Hotel Pfister 














HOTEL PFISTER, MILWAUKEE, 


Headquarters, United Typothetz of America. 


are promised for all delegates and their ladies who attend. 
The several passenger associations have made a rate of one 
fare and a third for the round trip on the certificate plan, based 
upon an attendance representing not less than one hundred 
purchased tickets, and an agent of the associations will be in 


attendance at the headquarters on Thursday, August 25, to 
countersign the certificates. 

The souvenir issued by the Milwaukee Typothetz to present 
to delegates and friends so fully covers everything of interest in 
that city that but short mention need be given here. It is hoped 
that THE INLAND PRINTER’S presentation of the attractions 
which Milwaukee has to offer will induce many members of 
both organizations who have up to this time been undecided, to 
join in the excursion to Milwaukee. 

The Pabst Brewing Company’s plant, a half-tone of which 
is shown on page 606, is one of the largest brewing establish- 
ments in the world. Here the making of the amber beverage 
is carried on by the most perfect methods and can be seen at its 
best. Arrangements for conducting visitors through the plant 
are very complete, and all will undoubtedly enjoy the visit. 

The Deutscher Club, at which the reception is to be given 
on the evening of the 24th, is the swell club of the city. It 














R. R. DONNELLEY, J. STEARNS CUSHING, 


Treasurer, United Typothetz. Secretary, United Typothete. 


























































CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MITCHELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE. 


occupies the mansion that was for many years the residence of 
the late Alexander Mitchell, and is unique among the other 
clubs in the possession of grounds, which for beauty and extent 
are comparable to those of a country villa. Plans have been 
made for making this reception one of the most elaborate of 
the year, and those who attend may depend upon it that the 
local typothetz will do all in its power to make things pleasant. 

The Soldiers’ Home, located just west of the city, where 
more than two thousand veterans of the Civil War live in com- 
fort, as a result of the provision made for them by a grateful 
government, is another of the points of interest to be visited. 
The grounds are considered as one of Milwaukee’s parks, and 
consist of 408 acres beautifully laid out and well taken care of. 

The Layton Art Gallery, founded by Mr. Frederick Layton 
in 1888, is one of the most noted galleries in the country, and 
contains a large number of works of art which delegates and 
friends will be glad to have an opportunity of viewing. The 
souvenir of the convention contains several reproductions of 
























JUNEAU PARK, LAKE FRONT, MILWAUKEE. 
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some of the paintings, but the originals must be seen to really 
appreciate their beauty. 

Juneau Park, on the lake front, is one of Milwaukee’s 
breathing places. Situated on a high bluff, it occupies a com- 
manding view of the lake and harbor. There are two fine 
statues in this park, one of Solomon Juneau, the founder of 
Milwaukee, and the other of Lief Ericsen, the Norse explorer. 
In the illustration, the tall-spired building in the background is 
the North-Western Railway Depot. 

Whitefish Bay Park, which will be visited on Friday, is 
situated north of the city, on the shore of the lake, and is one 
of the most attractive points of interest in Milwaukee. 

Illustrations are shown of Prospect boulevard, one of the 
handsomest drives in Milwaukee, over which visitors will be 
taken, and also views of the Courthouse, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mitchell building, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Depot. 

No effort will be spared on the part of the local committees 
to make the convention in every way a. success, and those who 
propose attending may rest assured of having a good time. 

The second annual convention of the National Electrotyp- 
ers’ Association of America, which meets in Milwaukee at the 
same time with the United Typothetz, will undoubtedly be 
taken care of in connection with the members of the Typothetz 
and enjoy many of the sights with members of the other asso- 
ciation. The souvenir which has been prepared is intended 
for use of both organizations, and will be found especially valu- 




























LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE. 


able to all in attendance. This being the second meeting of 
the electrotypers, and a number of new associations having 
been formed since the first meeting was held in Nashville, it is 
hoped there will be a large turnout, and that the craft will be 
represented by members from every organization in the 
country. 

The small cuts used in this article are by the Cramer 
Engraving Company, of Milwaukee. The thanks of THE 
INLAND PRINTER are due Mr. J. W. Campsie, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and to Mr. Frederick Pollworth, secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Typothetz, for courtesies shown its 
representative in securing information regarding the forth- 
coming meeting. 





PRINTING NOWHERE BETTER THAN IN AMERICA, 
ESPECIALLY IN THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Practically, before long, dry printing and highly faced 
papers came into use in the States for all fine work, and the 
wonders of the printer’s art are to be seen nowhere better than 
in America at the present day, especially in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, of Chicago and New York.—Article in the Indian 
Daily News, Calcutta, India. 



























MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


~ REAT interest is being manifested in the second annual 

J meeting of the photo-engravers, and the indications are 

that this session will be attended by a large and enthu- 

siastic number of gentlemen connected with that trade. Mr. 

H. A. Jackson, chairman of the executive committee, has issued 

a circular to members, the text of which, with the exception of 
the portion relating to railroad tickets, is as follows: 

‘¢The second session of the National Association of Photo- 
Engravers will be held August 11, 12, 13, 1898, at Long Beach, 
Long Island, near New York. This point has been selected by 
the Executive Committee after a careful consideration of all 
conditions essential to make a compiete success of our coming 
meeting, chief among which are, accessibility to New York and 
















WHITEFISH BAY PARK, MILWAUKEE. 


(By courtesy of King, Fowle & McGee Company, Milwaukee.) 


attractiveness as a seaside resort, where those who wish may 
spend a pleasant vacation, when the business of the hour is 
completed. 

‘‘The Executive Committee has made arrangements by 
which, on August 7, 8 and 9, members and others may obtain, 
from within the limits of the Central Passenger Territory, full 
fare to New York and one-third fare returning, but instructions 
referred to below must be followed absolutely, to obtain the 
concession. In this connection read carefully the later details 
to be published in the August number of the National Journal 
of Engravers and Electrotypers. d 

‘‘The Executive Committee appeal to you to make every 
effort to attend this session. Measures of vital importance to 
the welfare of the trade will be fully discussed and action taken 
thereon. We want your counsel and advice, for in union there 
is strength. 

‘*No more propitious time could be selected for this gather- 
ing — the country is about to realize an era of business pros- 






















SoLpIERS'’ HOME, MILWAUKEE. 
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COURTHOUSE, MILWAUKEE. 


perity and a tremendous expansion in value and volume of all 
mercantile productions. As business men, connected with an 
industry which, as quickly as any other, perhaps, is affected 
during times of prosperity, in the cost of labor and material, 
and about the last to reap the benefit of a reduction when 
depression exists, we should come together and learn by per- 
sonal conference how we can best improve our condition. 

‘* Please notify the secretary at once whether you will attend 
this session. Some of the details cannot be fully settled until 


the number who will attend is known, and time is short. 

‘“The American Society of Photo-Engravers, of New York, 
have appointed committees to look after details of reception 
One day will be given over to sport, 


and of entertainment. 























PROSPECT BOULEVARD, MILWAUKEE. 


and at least one prize of considerable value will be competed 
for. A royal good time is promised. 

‘Long Beach is on the coast of Long Island, just east of 
Rockaway and Shelter Island, and about twenty miles in a 
straight line from the New York City Hall. The Long Beach 
Hotel, at which place the convention will be held, is located on 
the finest beach along the coast. Probably no more delightful 
spot could be found where business and pleasure is to be com- 
bined than Long Beach. During the odd moments, when the 
convention is not in session, the visitor will have an oppor- 
tunity to bathe, bowl, play tennis, sail or fish in still water at 
the ‘ Wreck Lead’ fishing station just back of the hotel, or he 
may while away the time on the acres of verandas and listen 
to the music. Rockaway, or Coney, or the city may be visited 
inside of an hour, when excitement of a more boisterous kind 
is desired. Mr. Dick, the proprietor, has promised to do all in 
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DEUTSCHER CLUB, MILWAUKEE. 


his power to make everyone comfortable, and the Executive 
Committee believes no one will be dissatisfied with the selec- 
tion. The regular rates of $5 and $6 have been reduced to $3 
and $3.50, so that members may bring their wives without 
expending an unreasonable amount. 

‘“The Central Passenger Territory includes all points located 
within a line drawn from Buffalo, N. Y., to Salamanca, to Erie, 
Pa., to Pittsburg, Pa., to Wheeling, W. Va., to Kenova, thence 
west to Cincinnati, Ohio, and including St. Louis, East Burling- 
ton, Peoria and Chicago. Members and others beyond this 
territory should purchase regular tickets to come within the 
lines.”’ 

Delegates from nearly all the local associations will be in 
attendance, those in the East especially expecting to turn out 
in large numbers. The date of meeting being fixed for the 
first part of August, members who also belong to the Electro- 
typers’ Association, which meets in Milwaukee August 23, will 
be enabled to attend both meetings without inconvenience. 





THE UNITYPE COMPANY. 


HE announcement of the formation of the Unitype Com- 
Ee pany, of New York and Chicago, for the manufacture of 
a series of typesetting machines, is of extraordinary 
interest to the trade, in view of the fact that this is the outcome 
of a consolidation of the interests of the Thorne and Cox type- 
setting machine concerns, and that the combination is backed 
by parties who from long experience know the needs of the 
printing trade and are prepared to meet existing demands ina 
practical manner. Its influence and results will undoubtedly 
be in evidence for ages to come. It means the beginning in 











C. M. & Sr. P. R’'y DEPpoT, MILWAUKEE, 


earnest of the era for universal typesetting by machinery and 
removes the last lingering hope of the pessimist whose grum- 
blings and misgivings have been antagonistic to progress in 
this particular direction. The time is most propitious for the 
commencement of this desired end, and the employing printers 
will feel relieved at the prospect of being able to secure type- 
setting machinery adapted to their particular requirements and 
at but a moderate outlay. 

The Unitype Company has almost unlimited capital behind 
it, and it also has that greatest element to success — experience. 
It is composed of individuals through whose enterprise and 
assistance the large printing houses of today are made possible 
and their product the works of art. It will be engineered by 
men whose knowledge of the requirements of the printing 
office is hereditary, and who have themselves made a life study 
of the setting of movable type by machinery. The patents and 
inventions which this company has acquired are so numerous 
that a variety of typesetting machines will be constructed. By 
their combinations machines for the large metropolitan offices, 
where speed and the utmost economy is necessary, will be fur- 
nished, or machines for the small country daily or weekly news- 
paper, where a high-priced machine makes its use prohibitive, 
can be secured. If the conditions of an office are such that a 
three-man, or a two-man, or a one-man machine is desired, 
either can be had at varying prices, but the appearance of the 
matter produced with each class of these machines will be 
identical, being the perfect product of the typefounder. 








Passt BREWERY, MILWAUKEE. 


Every man who buys a typesetting machine for the first 
time experiences feelings of doubt as to whether it is the par- 
ticular kind of machine to meet his special requirements. This 
feeling must be especially uppermost in purchasing a machine 
just upon the market, and it will be reassuring to intending 
purchasers to know that the Unitype Company’s combination 
of machines has received exhaustive study from the oldest and 
wisest heads in the trade. 

With this advent, buying machinery for the composing room 
will be governed by circumstances, just as purchases are today 
for the pressroom. It was demonstrated long ago that no one 
printing press could meet the demands of every user, and be 
declared to be the best press made. A difference in work 
demanded differences in machines, and those pressbuilders 
who have been most successful are those who have made large 
lines of printing machinery from which their customers could 
choose what was best adapted to their particular trade. The 
same thing must prove true in typesetting machinery, and the 
Unitype Company recognizes this in placing several machines 
on the market, each having its special advantages for certain 
lines of work, or in cost, price, etc. |It aims to furnish the 
printer all that is desirable in typesetting machinery, and its 
experience gives confidence as to its ability to keep the trade 
supplied with all that contributes to economy in the production 
of composed type. With this purpose in view, it has already 

















equipped a large factory at Manchester, Connecticut, where 
every energy is being pushed in the actual construction of 
these machines, and within two months it will have machines 
ready for the composing rooms. “| 





PATENTS-OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

HE paper-feeding machine of J. M. Blaisdell, of Winthrop, 
Massachusetts, patent No. 604,892, is designed to remove 
labels, etc., stacked in a box, 4, by the suction of a 

pneumatic cylinder, a, which may then carry the sheet directly 
to the grippers of a printing cylinder, or drop it on a platen. 

T. C. Dexter continues to receive patents on paper-feeding 
machinery, there being two to his credit during the past month. 
No. 605,088 relates to improvements in the automatic stop- 
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No. 892. 


motion of the machines, and is a further development of his 
patents of September and December, 1896. The present inven- 
tion relates to improvements in the automatic throw-out and 
stop mechanisms, and consists mainly of novel features in the 
sheet-calipering device for actuating the automatic clutch, and 
to a novel arrangement for rendering its operation quick and 
sure. The illustration shows the sheet-calipering device, which 
has a U-shaped base, too. The sheet fed in passes over the 
smooth plate 102, and is guided by the deflector, 137, so as to 
pass under 110, which constitutes the upper caliper. One sheet 
can pass smoothly between 102 and 110, but when two or more 
sheets come together, they exert a friction against 110 and 









This 


cause it to slide along the slot 108 from which it is hung. 
sliding motion is utilized to control an electric trip for stopping 
the whole paper-feeding machine. 

Dexter’s patent, No. 605,089, deals with the feeding fingers, 
one of which is shown in the cut. Much difficulty has been 
experienced in starting the sheet squarely in feeding machines, 
and in order to prevent the sheet from working cornerwise, 
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Mr. Dexter arranges his feeding fingers so that when the advance 
edge of a sheet of paper reaches a certain point the correspond- 
ing finger may remain inactive until the sheet has reached 
another certain point. 

The Harris Automatic Press Company, in patent No. 605,328, 
by J. F. McNutt, presents an im- 
proved form of feeder used with 
its presses. The head # is now 







No. 605,328. 





in the form here shown, with an adjustable 





constructed 
block C 
R. Hoe & Co. have received a patent, by E. P. Sheldon, 
No. 604,847, which describes a new folding and cutting mech- 
anism for a web perfecting press, the object of the invention 
being that the web, after printing, may be cut off and folded 



































No. 604,847. 





into multipage packs, cut at their edges. The web is led 
in from the top, and marked w in the drawing. In passing 
between the cylinders A and C it is cut by the blade 60. The 
cut-off sheet is the exact circumference of the cylinder A, hence 
when the tucking-blade indicated on the lower side of A 
reaches the large cylinder 2, and is received in a suitable 


slot and gripped, a fold is started. 





THE BEST TRADE JOURNAL I HAVE SEEN. 


About two years since I was attracted by the ads. of THE 
INLAND PRINTER—‘‘no free copies’’; so 20 cents brought me 
not only a beautiful specimen of the printer’s art, but the best 
trade journal I have ever seen—every line is of information 
and interest, containing nothing but good healthy matter that 
upbuilds and uplifts.—Albert G. Eyrich, Eyrich & Co., Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 
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THE PRESSMEN’S INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 
HE tenth annual convention of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America was 
held in the Council Chamber, in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, beginning June 20, at 9:30 A.M., and ending on the even- 
ing of the fifth day. It was an important gathering, and was 
looked to with expectation by the leading members of the 
Allied Printing Trades’ Alliance, on account of its anticipated 
action on the shorter workday project, and the more thorough 
use of the Allied Printing Trades’ Union Label throughout its 
jurisdiction, 

Nearly one hundred delegates were present, representing 
almost every section of country. The larger unions were unu- 
sually well represented by some of their very best men; nota- 
bly, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Toronto, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Milwaukee, some of which, wisely 
too, had reélected and sent to this convention the delegates 
who so ably represented them at the Detroit convention last 
year. Among those present and granted the liberty of the con- 
vention floor, were Mr. W. B. Prescott, president of the Inter- 





president of ‘‘ Big Six,’’ of New York City, and now president- 
elect of the International Typographical Union; Mr. Weimar, 
president of the Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and Mr. James J. 
Murphy, chairman of the Shorter Workday Committee of the 
International Typographical Union. A large number of ex-del- 
egates and friends were also present at the session, including 
the wives of delegates and visitors. 

The convention was called to order by Mr. Philip G. Reiner, 
president of Cleveland Pressmen’s Union, No. 56, who, in a few 
well-chosen words, introduced the Hon. Robert E. McKisson 
mayor of Cleveland. The mayor was most felicitous in his 
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remarks and evidenced his pleasure in being permitted to 
address so distinguished a gathering of skilled workmen. He 
eulogized the dignity of labor in a becoming manner, and 
finished his able address by thanking the convention, on behalf 
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President International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 





of the city of Cleveland, for the honor of their visit, and prom- 
ising the delegates the fullest measure of hospitality during 
their stay. At the conclusion of the mayor’s speech, Mr. 
Reiner introduced Mr. Jesse Johnson, president of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, who ably 
replied to the addresses of welcome, and proceeded to formally 
open the convention. 

After the president had appointed the various standing com- 
mittees, and the members had handed in their credentials to 
the Committee on Credentials, he declared a recess until 2 
o’clock P.M. 

The afternoon session was taken up by the reports of offi- 
cers, which detailed the work of the past year. The reports of 
the Shorter Workday Committee and that of the delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor were also presented. The 
report of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. James Gelson, showed a 
gain of 2,800 members; that there are now ninety-eight unions 
of pressmen and forty-six unions of press assistants; that the 
receipts were over $23,000; the expenditures nearly half this 
amount, thus leaving a balance of $12,000 on hand. 

In the evening an informal reception was held in the Forest 
City House, the headquarters of the delegates, which was ably 
presided over by Mr. Willard Wade, chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements and his gentlemanly assistants, Messrs. J. H. 
Gallagher, P. G. Reiner, John Doyle, P. J. Marion, Charles 
Finneran, Thomas Rafferty, James E. Doyle, Louis Neider- 
lander, J. Stephens and Thomas Stevens. After refreshments 
had been served and cigars lighted, a number of fluent speakers 
were called upon who addressed the assemblage. A splendid 
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quartette discoursed sweet music between the addresses. It 
was a very enjoyable affair. 

The morning session of the second day was taken up with 
detail work and notices of proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution and laws. In the afternoon a delightful carriage ride for 
the delegates, friends and visitors, was provided. The route 
was from the Forest City House to Superior street, over Central 
viaduct to Detroit street, to Liberty street, to Franklin avenue, 
to Pearl street, to Abbey street; over south side viaduct to 
Broadway, past Market House to Huron street, to Euclid 
avenue, to Wilson avenue, to St. Clair street, with a stop at 
Mr. Opitz’ for refreshments. (Mr. Opitz, while not connected 
with the printing business, is one of its devoted friends, and he 
royally supported his right to this distinction.) After being 
well entertained here, the party took carriages again and pro- 
ceeded to Gordon Park, to Boulevard, to Wade Park, thence to 
Lake View, where the delegates were photographed in group 
at the foot of the Garfield monument; the party then were 
driven to Euclid Heights, Shaker Ravine, Fairmount street, 
and to Schuster’s garden, where the committee had prepared a 
sumptuous luncheon, which was heartily partaken of by all. In 
the evening a secret session of the delegates only was held, 
which had special reference to a complaint from Cincinnati 
unions. 

Nominations for offices were made at the opening of the 
third day’s session, as follows: For president, Jesse Johnson, of 
Nashville (incumbent), and James H. Bowman, of Chicago. For 
first vice-president, William G. Loomis, of Detroit; John W. 
Williams, of Toronto, and Henry Pfeil, of Pittsburg. For second 
vice-president, Daniel J. McDonald, of Boston. For third vice- 
president, James Archer, of Milwaukee. For secretary-treasurer, 
Theodore F. Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, and William J. Webb, 
of New York. For delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor —(pressmen) Charles W. Miller, of Philadelphia, and 
Robert H. Kelley, of Boston; (assistants) George Kenny, of 
New York; Frank R. Wilke, of Milwaukee, and Thomas F. 
Carroll, of Denver. 

The report of the Shorter Workday Committee was taken 
up immediately after the closing of nominations. It was a con- 
cise and brief document, showing that the committee had 
made a thorough investigation into the possibilities of the 
movement, and that they held information of muchswalue. 
Chairman Conner and Secretary Loomis, of the committee, 
were listened to with much attention as the consideration of 
their report proceeded. The debate on the subject occupied 
the greater part of the day, and was participated in by over 
thirty of the best speakers in the convention. Among those 
who addressed the convention, and not members, were Mr. 
James J. Murphy, chairman of the International Typographical 
Union Shorter Workday Committee; Mr. W. B. Prescott, presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, and Mr. Weimar, 
president of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, all 
of whom gave glowing accounts of the progress of the shorter 
workday movement in their several branches of trade. The 
convention unanimously declared for the nine-hour workday, 
and empowered its committee to continue the work undertaken 
by them, and to draw upon the treasury for funds to carry out 
its objects. It was finally agreed that action be taken in the 
matter by the international bodies at the same time on a fixed 
date in the near future. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 

On the fourth day, the election of officers, being the first 
order of business, was proceeded with, when the following 
gentlemen were declared elected: James H. Bowman, of Chi- 
cago, president; William G. Loomis, of Detroit, first vice-pres- 
ident; Daniel J. McDonald, of Boston, second vice-president; 
James Archer, of Milwaukee, third vice-president; Theodore 
F. Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, secretary-treasurer; R. H. 
Kelley, of Boston, and George F. Kenny, of New York, dele- 
gates to American Federation of Labor. Indianapolis was 


selected as the next place of meeting, Milwaukee and Colum- 
bus making the contest for the honor. 


By an amendment to 
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the constitution, the biennial clause was stricken out, and 
annual substituted therefor; the next convention will conse- 
quently be held in June, 1899. 

After the election of officers, reports were submitted from 
several of the standing committees, the financial committee 
reporting against the system of conducting the union business 
by the executive council. 

This discussion brought into prominence the efforts of the 
Allied Printing Trades Councils in pushing the use of the union 
label. By a resolution, introduced by a prominent delegate, it 
was recommended that the three International presidents of 
the allied printing trades form an advisory board to direct the 
intelligent use of the union label throughout their jurisdictions. 

In the evening an elaborate banquet was given at the Forest 
City House, the banqueting hall of which was appropriately 
decorated with flowers, palms and flags, and provided with an 
excellent glee club and an orchestra. Fully 250 persons sat 
down to the tables, among whom were delegates, ex-delegates, 
members of the local unions of pressmen and compositors, 
their wives, friends, etc. Mr. Philip G. Reiner, of Cleveland 
Pressmen’s Union, acted as toastmaster. The toasts were elo- 
quently responded to by the following speakers: ‘‘ United 
States,’’ Jesse Johnson; ‘‘ Dominion of Canada,’’ J. W. Wil- 
liams; ‘‘The I. P. P. and A. U.,’? Theodore F. Galoskowsky; 
“‘The I. T. U.,’’ Samuel B. Donnelly; ‘‘ The Press,’’ William 
J. Kelly; ‘‘Cleveland Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 56,’’ 
John Fitzgerald; ‘‘Cleveland Typographical Union, No. 53,” 
Booth Thompson; ‘‘ The Ladies,’’ Benjamin Thompson; ‘‘ The 
Shorter Workday,’’ James J. Murphy. The banquet was an 
unqualified success and reflected the highest credit on all con- 
cerned in its get-up and management. 

Friday, being the last day of the convention, was a very 
busy one indeed, and was taken up almost entirely by the Com- 
mittee on Laws, except a few hours granted to the Finance, 
Death Benefit Fund, Subordinate Unions, Press Reports and 
Thanks and Unfinished Business Committees to close their 
reports. As chairman of the Committee on Laws, Mr. Galos- 
kowsky was the right man in the right place, for he succeeded 
in finishing up an almost insurmountable pile of business in 
the time allotted. 

The death benefit was reduced from $250 to $150 for press- 
men, and from $150 to $100 for assistants; the per capita was 
left as it stood; the delegates were instructed to have their 
unions levy an assessment for the defense of the shorter work- 
day, and the use of the allied printing trades union label was 
made obligatory on all official printing, etc.; the cigarmakers’ 
blue label was also indorsed; the new secretary-treasurer asked 
that the retiring secretary-treasurer’s books be balanced and 
closed by the Finance Committee previous to his acceptance of 
same, and a committee of two competent delegates was 
appointed to revise the stenographer’s report of the proceed- 
ings preparatory to being published in the American Pressman, 
the official organ of the body. After the disposal of all unfin- 
ished business, the newly elected officers were installed, and 
the convention adjourned to meet in the city of Indianapolis on 
the third Monday in June, 1899. 

The election of Mr. Galoskowsky to the office of secretary- 
treasurer gives universal satisfaction, for he is looked upon as 
the parent of the I. P. P. U. body. Mr. Bowman’s jump to 
the presidency pleases all who know him, and it is predicted 
that he will make an excellent officer. Mr. Will G. Loomis’ 
elevation to the first vice-presidency is a just recognition of his 
valuable services as secretary of the Shorter Workday Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ed J. Inloes, of the Ault & Wiborg Company, 
had the hotel committee room neatly decorated with a number 
of three-color half-tone pictures in gilt frames; he also pre- 
sented each delegate with a full set of these. Bob Sawyer, of 
the Miehle Company, likewise presented the delegates with a 
beautiful three-color half-tone, entitled ‘‘ The Battle of Manila.”’ 
William Hodge, of the Samuel Bingham’s Son Company, roller 
makers, of Chicago, made a pleasing display, and showed how, 


















with a few cards and good taste combined, it was possible to 
increase the artistic decoration of the room. Mr. Frank Beck, 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, gave delegates 
something to discuss and entertained them by exhibiting about 
one hundred cut overlays made by the Beck perfection overlay 
process. Mr. Chandler, of Chandler & Price press fame, was 
also fraternizing among the delegates, and did not forget them 
in kind attentions. 















DEATH OF CYRENE H. BLAKELY. 


N the death of Mr. Cyrene H. Blakely, which occurred at his 
I residence, 3708 Lake avenue, Chicago, July 4, 1898, the 
printing fraternity of Chicago lost one of its best-known 
and most highly respected members, and the United Typothetz 
a distinguished worker in that organization. 
Mr. Blakely was born in East Berkshire, Vermont, May 22, 
: 1837, and when but an infant was brought by his parents to 
central New York, the place of their future residence. He was 
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eleven years old when first initiated into the mysteries of the 
printing office, and in the capacity of roller-boy on the Syracuse 
Star acquired a taste for the trade which afterward resulted in 
his prominent position among Chicago’s employing printers. 
He worked on the S¢ar, and then went back to Vermont to 
finish his education at Franklin Academy. He completed the 
knowledge of his trade, so far as basic principles were con- 
cerned, in the office of the Syracuse /ourna/, and in August, 
1856, took his way toward the West, stopping at Chicago. 
Here he obtained a position upon the Zvening Journal, where 
he worked for three years, at the expiration of which time he 
left for Minnesota to join his brother, David Blakely, in Austin, 
in publishing the Mower County Mirror. The brothers after- 
ward moved the office to Rochester, Minnesota, and started a 
paper called the Pos/, which is still in existence. 

At the breaking out of the war of the rebellion Mr. Blakely 
enlisted as a private in Company K, Third Minnesota Infantry, 
rapidly gaining promotion to first lieutenant, thence to the 
adjutancy of his regiment. He was accorded the commission 
of captain in May, 1863, together with the appointment of 
commissary of subsistence by the President, being subsequently 
breveted major for distinguished services, and mustered out in 
October, 1865, after four years of service. It is no mean tribute 
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to his business capacity that in all this time, notwithstanding 
the disbursements of vast sums of money which he made and 
the millions of dollars’ worth of government stores. which 
passed through his hands, only $12.40 was disallowed when his 
accounts were finally audited. Disputing the inequity of even 
this small sum, Mr. Blakely applied to the Treasury Department 
for readjustment, hoping at last to obtain a clearance in full 
from the Government. This was afterward accomplished. 

At the conclusion of his services in behalf of his country 
Mr. Blakely returned to Chicago and joined his brother David 
in starting the Daily Evening Fost, of that city, in 1865. He 
continued to manage the business affairs of this newspaper 
property for four years, when he-sold out his interest and 
started a job printing business, which he conducted successfully 
up to 1895, when he sold the establishment to Rogers & Wells, 
and retired from active business life. 

Mr. Blakely has been closely identified with the interests of 
the Chicago Typothetz ever since its formation, and was its 
president for the first six years. He also served as eighth 
president of the United Typothetz of America. 

The funeral, under Masonic auspices, was held on July 6, 
and was largely attended by the Chicago Typothetz, as well as 
by members of Apollo Commandery, No. 1, K. T., and Montjoie 
Commandery, No. 53, K. T. Mr. Blakely was originally a 
member of the Apollo Commandery, but at the time of his 
death was connected with Montjoie. He leaves a widow. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


For MAGAZINES on presswork, etc., see also Department ‘‘ Notes on Job 
Composition.” 

CoLoR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. The standard on color printing in 
America. 8% by 10% inches; 137 pages letterpress, ninety color plates in tivo 
to twenty colors each. $15, reduced to $10. 

PRESSWORK.—A manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 
apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and authentic work on 
the subject published. Bound in cloth; 96 pages. $1.50. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart. A concise guide in colorwork for 
the pressroom and elsewhere. Shows great variety of harmonious effects in 
printing colored inks on colored stocks. Invaluable to every pressman. 
$3.50. 

VARNISHES, LACQUERS, PRINTING INKS AND SEALING WAXEs; their 
raw materials and their manufacture, the art of varnishing and lacquer- 
ing, including the preparation of putties and stains for wood, ivory, bone, 
horn and leather, by William T. Brannt. Illustrated by 37 engravings ; 
367 pages. $3. 

WHITE’s MUuLTI-CoLoR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six 
colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors most gen- 
erally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that par- 
ticular paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. 80 cents. 

HINTs ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 
book is a reliable guide tothe imposition of book forms, and shows, in addi- 
tion to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood by the advanced printer or the 
apprentice. Several chapters, fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘‘ making ”’ the 
margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side stamp. $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK; comprising the raw materials and the 
preparation of writing, copying and hektograph inks, safety inks, ink extracts 
and powders, colored inks, solid inks, lithographic inks and crayons, printing 
ink, ink or aniline pencils, marking inks, ink specialties, sympathetic inks, 
stamp and stencil inks, wash blue, etc. Translated from the German of 
Sigmund Lehner, with additions by William T. Brannt. Illustrated; 230 
pages. $2. 

EmpBossinG MADE EAsy.— By P. J. Lawlor, a practical pressman and 
embosser. Contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
coca to ordinary job presses, and much information not hitherto accessi- 
ble. There are nearly a dozen pages of embossed specimens in bronze and 
colored inks, each worked on a different kind of stock from the rest, to show 
the effect of embossing on various kinds of stock. Instructions are given for 
making dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also 
complete instructions for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the neces- 
sary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the 
press. $1. 


Wants Our OPINION ON A COLORED Jos. — A sheet, 
15 by 25, containing eight cigar-box labels, printed from well- 
engraved plates, in gold, yellow, blue, red and black, has been 
sent us, with the request that we give our opinion on the 
engraving, color combinations and presswork. The answer 
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cannot but be a gratifying one, because every detail of the job 
is of the highest merit. The Electro Photo-Engraving Com- 
pany, Rheinlander building, New York City, are the designers 
and engravers of the color plates, and Mr. J. Schilling, the 
pressman of the company, is the printer of this really beautiful 
piece of color printing. In the laying on of the different colors 
employed, there is softness and depth where these essentials 
are required, while the gold bronze is almost as rich and bril- 
liant as if done in gold leaf. Briefly stated, let us say that the 
work is well worthy of any criticism that may be passed upon 
it, for it is worthy of just commendation, even from the most 
severe. 

Wants AN INK THAT BUTTER WILL Not SoOFTEN.— 
A. & K., of Woodstock, N. B., write: ‘‘We print a large 
quantity of parchment paper for wrapping butter in, and can’t 
find an ink that will not ‘run’ when subjected to the moisture 
in the butter. Will you kindly let us know, through THE 
INLAND PRINTER, if there is an ink made that will stand 
water?’’ Answer.—The difficulty complained of does not 
come from water, but from a combination of salt and butter. 
Almost any good “jobbing”’ ink will stand water for a long 
time, but you require a larger degree of varnish driers in a 
good grade of job ink to withstand the action of salt and grease. 
Any printing-ink maker advertising in these pages can supply 
you with the proper ink wanted. If you will add a few drops 
of copal varnish to a good quality of medium quick-drying job 
ink, you will overcome the fault complained about. Of course 
you must give the ink proper time to dry before using the 
printed paper. 

Tue INK Works TO ONE END OF THE ROLLERS.— 
G. C. S., of Avoca, New York, says: ‘‘ We are bothered with 
the ink on our cylinder job press, by the ink working to one 
end of the rollers. We try reversing the rollers, but the same 
thing continues. Can you give us a reason for this?” 
Answer.— You have not got the proper ‘‘set,’’ end for end, of 
the rollers. If you had this, there would not be any such 
trouble. Reversing the ends of the rollers is useless in such a 
case. Asa remedy for uneven setting, degin right, as follows: 
‘‘ New form rollers should be set so as to touch the form and 
the metal distributers very lightly. That is, they should be 
about equally divided in their PRESSURE on these, and to sim- 
ply kiss, as it were, these respective points of contact. Hard, 
or fairly well seasoned rollers, may be set up somewhat 
stronger than new ones; but they must not be allowed to drag 
on the form nor heat up and bind on the metal distributers.”’ 
See ‘‘ Presswork,’’ pages 76 and 77. 

ROLLERS SHOULD Not BE Kept IN A DAMP BASEMENT.— 
J. M. K., of Ridgeville, Indiana, writes: ‘‘We have had con- 
siderable trouble with ‘the rollers on our presses. They seem 
to be soft and have good suction; but, for some reason, the 
ink will not adhere to the rollers. Our office is in a basement 
which is very damp, and we think this is probably the trouble.”’ 
Answer.— The damp basement is the primary cause of the 
rollers not taking up the ink, as they are, no doubt, made of a 
glue and glycerin composition. The moisture in the basement 
acts on the peculiar chemical affinities of glycerin, rendering 
the glue mushy, soft and nonresponsive to the distribution of a 
body that is heavier in density. Keep such rollers in a dry 
place, even if you have to hang them next to the ceiling of a 
dry room. If you cannot give the rollers this kind of accom- 
modation, then have all your rollers made of ‘‘old style’”’ glue 
and molasses composition, because the dampness of your base- 
ment will not affect this kind of composition as seriously; in 
which case have a cupboard made, and set it up about one or 
two feet from the floor, and carefully deposit the rollers in this 
every evening when quitting work, covering their face with a 
coating of soft news ink or oil, which should be cleaned off 
before using them in the morning. 

ELECTRICITY IN COATED PAPER.—L. G., of Dayton, Ohio, 
addressed us a query in May last, which got out of range of 
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answer in the last two issues. It is as follows: ‘‘ We have been 
running some paper, like sample inclosed, recently, and had 
much trouble with electricity. We tried various remedies — 
moisture, heat, etc.—without success. As we have been 
informed that the paper used in THE INLAND PRINTER is made 
at the same mills, we write to inquire if you have any trouble 
with electricity, and if you will kindly give us your advice to 
remedy the trouble.’? Amxswer.— You will not experience 
much trouble from electricity during summer weather. Cold 
atmosphere, especially during the winter season, is prolific of 
electrical annoyances in all kinds of calendered papers. By 
storing such stock in rooms averaging summer heat during the 
winter months, much of the inconvenience experienced from 
electricity may be avoided. Liquids, of a more or less oily 
character, are made use of on the top sheet of the tympan to 
mollify electrical troubles on the cylinder during winter, among 
which may be mentioned ‘‘ Electric Annihilator’? and ‘‘ Ben- 
trovato.’’ Wherever these have been used as directed they 
have proven beneficial. The former can be obtained from 
O. J. Maigne, and the latter from Bingham Brothers Company, 
both of New York City. 

INK SETS OFF ON PRINTED SHEETS.—M. C. S., of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has sent us a printed sheet showing two 
outside pages of a four-page circular, 10 by 12% inches, 
regarding which he has this to say: ‘‘Inclosed find a sample of 
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Two OF THE INLAND PRINTER'S LITTLE FRIENDS IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


a job on which the ink off-set. I was very careful about get- 
ting the fountain regulated properly when the job was started, 
and I laid the printed work in lots of between 200 and 250, 
The job was 5,000 four-page circulars, with cuts of two bath 
tubs on inside pages, and the sample sent will show you outside 
pages. The job was run on a to by 15 Gordon press, with a 
fountain. Can you advise me how to overcome the off-set and 
still run a nice full color? Should I mix anything in the ink? 
Did I put too many sheets on a pile? And what kind of ink is 
the best to use on this kind of work ?’’ Answer.— The red and 
blue inks are of good color, but seem to have been made a 
trifle ‘‘softer’’ than necessary for both paper and the make-up 
of the forms. You may judge of this fact by reason of the 
‘‘deadness”’ of finish on the printed sheet. Your make-ready 
is good; but this lack of ‘‘ finish ’’ to the inks detracts from the 
merit of the work, and, to a considerable degree, tends to per- 
mit the ‘‘raw’’ color setting off easily. If you had mixed into 
the inks a few drops of dammar varnish, the tenacity of the 
color would have been helped, so much so, at least, as to ‘‘fix’’ 
it more permanently on the surface of the paper. While soft, 
‘foily’’? inks work smoothly on coated stock, there is also a 
greater liability to set-off, when printed, than when they are 
made just a trifle on the ‘‘strong’’ side. The writer depre- 
cates the use of any ink fountain (so-called) that cannot be set 
accurately. ‘The fountain you mention is not suited to give 
satisfaction on such work as you submit for inspection, because 
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its flow is simply a ‘‘ vomit’”’ of so much on one end of the 
distribution disk, which is conveyed to the inking rollers in an 
uneven and undistributed condition, and by them then commu- 
nicated to the form in a like state. Under such circumstances 
we recommend ‘‘sheeting ’’ the work, or else placing the work 
in very small lifts on a good-sized drying table, or boards, 
placed in close proximity to the press ; lifts to be removed 
lightly. 

RuBBER BLANKETS.— W. B. G., of Stockbridge, Michigan, 
writes: ‘‘ We purchased a rubber blanket for our Prouty cylin- 
der press about four or five years ago. It became hard and 
inelastic, so that we were forced to build up a thick paper 
blanket over it. We recently purchased a new rubber blanket 
which we wish to take better care of, if we can. The first 
blanket was put on the cylinder, rubber side down, next to the 
iron. We found this was wrong; so the second blanket we 
have placed the cloth side to the iron. Our press is in a dry 
room, up stairs, over a store. The rubber on the old blanket 
got hardest where it struck the form. We told the type foun- 
ders of whom we bought the blanket that the first had ‘ turned 
to iron.’ They understood what we meant, but said they had 
never heard any such complaint before. They suggested oil, 
or something like it, might have wrought the mischief; but we 
hardly think so. Please tell us what to do.””’, Answer.— Your 
great mistake with the first blanket was in putting the rubber 
side to the iron of the cylinder, and this act also echoes a 
volume for your inexperience in cylinder press procedure; but 
you are now apparently better informed, and will likely experi- 
ence the pleasure there is in having things right. What sur- 
prises us most is that you went ahead wiu.out the assistance of 
a competent pressman in the beginning, for it was a dangerous 
hazard. Do not put oil on a rubber blanket, as that will tend 
to rot the rubber. If the rubber gets clogged or dirty, by 
reason of paste or ink getting on the face, wash the paste off 
with clean water; and the ink may be removed with a little 
naphtha, benzine or turpentine. Carry as light an impression 
on your work as will show up the printing clearly, and no more. 
We suggest that you get a copy of ‘‘ Presswork’’ and read up 
the chapters on tympaning, especially on page 47, where you 
will certainly glean much needed information, and thereby be 
enabled to execute good printing and add to the life of your 
new rubber blanket. You should carry, in addition to the rub- 
ber blanket and the necessary sheets of paper to build up the 
tympan, a muslin sheet to hold all below close to the cylinder 
head; over which a sheet of strong manila should be tightly 
drawn — this sheet to be dampened before being drawn over 
the cylinder packing. 

PATENTS.— Printing press patent No. 604,974, by G. P. 


Fenner, of New London, Connecticut, principally concerns the 
delivery mechanism of a two-revolution cylinder press, in which 














No. 604,974. 


a traveling rack £ is driven through gearing and levers, and 
used to carry back and forth a set of tapes on which the printed 
sheet is slid from the cylinder, and transported thereon to the 
delivery table. 

The Campbell Company has obtained a patent on the design 
of J. T. Hawkins for the form of air spring shown in No. 604,752. 
The outline of the air chamber is shown in the shaded portion 
of the drawing, and the object in placing it upright was two- 
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fold: First, to prevent the oil from running out, as is often the 
case with a horizontal cylinder, and second, to more conven- 
iently permit of a single cylinder being used to give the required 
spring at either end of the stroke of the bed. 
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F, A. Burnham, of the Chandler & Price Company, has pat- 
ented the form of throw-off mechanism No. 604,719, which 
will be readily understood from the drawing by any Gordon 
pressman. Like all Mr. 

Burnham’s designs, it is 
characterized by extreme 
simplicity. 

G. Gibbs and I. Stone, 
electricians, of Milwaukee, 
have patented an automatic 
stop mechanism for use 
with electrically driven web 
printing machines. When 
the web breaks an elec- 
trical contact is formed, 
which throws into opera- 
tion a switch for shutting 
off the motor, and also puts on the brake, so that the machine 
is stopped before the loose paper can do any serious damage. 

The perfecting ticket press of F. L. and E. C. Jones, of 
Boston, illustrated as No. 604,750, is designed for printing small 
stock from the roll, and for cutting up and assorting the prod- 
uct. The strip or web is indicated by P, and the two platens 





No. 604,750. 


The form ¢ is shown face downward on the bed 
The cutting and punching mechanism is 


at Band & 
C, which oscillates. 
at the left. 





AN EXTREMELY VALUABLE PAPER. 


We inclose check for one year’s subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. We wish to express our appreciation of 
your highly creditable and extremely valuable paper. Every 
printer in the country ought to be a subscriber.—Redfield 
Brothers, Printers, New York. 
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36 POINT. 4A 9a 6 25 10 POINT.9A 30a 275 
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Special Bonnet Sale 


Boston Millinery Go. 


FJuesday Evening, August 76th 
Cntrance on Fourth Ave., Cast 


Cery few of the good quality real Shanghai 
Boating Bonnets are left, all printed in small 
designs—the wanted styles—at just one-half real 
value, or 43 Gents each. Jkey are the best in 
the markét, making a desirable and natty head- 
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| No. Manila, Jsla de Luzon, 1596 


Yirst National Bank of Aanila 


Dollars 


9Yresident 





Menu 





Spring Chicken a la Maryland 






Fillet of Roast Beef 






Jee Cream Fruit 











Little Chesapeake Clams 


Roast Lamb with Mint Sauce 


Asparagus $reen Peas Butter Beans 
Washington Sponge Gake 


Coffee 





Wines 


Liebfrauenmileh 
Burgundy 
Sweet Catawba 
Champagne 
Deidesheimer 
Montebello 
French Cognac 














Soild at all Branches of the American Jype Founders Company 
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Laclede Series —— pr 
8 15 | $25. 00 Incorporated under the Revised Statutes $25.00 
SIZES AND PRICES 


72 POINT. 3A 5a $1200 INT. 5A 14a $400 | he Santiago Mining Go. 


60 POINT.3A 6a 1000 INT.5A18a 3 25 
Will pay the bearer Jwenty-five Dollars for Six Alonths 


48 POINT.4A 7a 800 INT. 7A 24a 300 | 
36 POINT. 4A 9a 625 OINT.9A 30a 275 
interest, due November 7, 1596, upon Certificate No. 34,255 


oa 


$34454544556489 








No. 34,255 250 Shares 


“Santiago 


Mining Gompany 


of Yalma Soriano 








i, 


Ghis Certifies that {ieutenant-Colonel Hobson, 
of Merrimae fame, is entitled tc Ywo Hundred 
and Cighty Shares in the Capital Stock of the 


Santiago Mining Co. 


Jransferable only on the Books of the Company, 
in person, upon the surrender of this Certificate. 


By order of the Board of Directors 


Samuel Dar C, President 








Sold at all Branches of the American Jype Founders Company 
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DEWEY ORNAMENTS — Series One DEWEY ORNAMENTS — Series Three 


Each character 20 cts. singly One of each character $1.50 Each character 15 cts. singly One of each character $1.00 
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Made on 48 Point body Single character 25 cts, 
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New Gharacter Script 


This italic io a reproduction in type of lhe Devens 
handwriting of Rev. Richard Jit. Deveno. Script 
In cutting the various lettera, absolute Jr- Series. 
delity to the original penmanship of Jr. PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Devens was adhered to, even when in 50 


doing the taole Of the type founder wag eauaisl ce aeeees 


violated, and the result ia a moot delight- 


SOLE MANUFACTURER 
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DEATH OF MRS. ROBERT D. WATTS. 


Members of the entire staff of THE INLAND PRINTER, as 
well as the bookroom chapel of that publication, share with 
Mr. R. D. Watts, chief of the proofroom force, the sorrow 
caused by the death of his wife, which occurred on June 22, and 
their sympathies go out.to him in his great bereavement. Mr. 
Henry R. Boss, a close personal friend of Mr. Watts, has pub- 
lished the following in his department, ‘‘ The Proofsheet,’’ in 
the National Printer-Journalist for July, which thoroughly 
voices the sentiments of all those connected with THE INLAND 
PRINTER: 





Died, in Chicago, June 22, Mattie R. Wilcox, wife of Robert D. Watts, 
President Chicago Society of Proofreaders. 

A faithful wife, a dutiful daughter, a loving mother, an affectionate sister, 
and a loyal and steadfast friend, the sudden death of Mrs. Watts fell as an 
appalling stroke upon scores of hearts, not only in her own beautiful home 
circle, but in other homes as well. Her gentle, loving spirit passed away 
after a very brief illness, and just when her dearest hopes seemed about to 
end in fruition. Words are weak to tell the grief which her death has caused, 
and all who knew her will deeply sympathize with her bereaved husband, 
mother, brother and sisters, and her little daughter. She sleeps in Graceland, 
where the trees and the waves will sing sad requiems over her. 








BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications.. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. : 

WITH the June number the Ad Book closes its second vol- 
ume. Frederick Vail Owen, the editor, promises that a number 
of changes and improvements will be made, commencing with 
the next issue. 

A War ATLAs is being sent out by A. D. Farmer & Son 
Type Founding Company, Chicago, to their customers. It is 
a sixteen-page pamphlet, giving maps of the entire world, 
printed in colors, and is a handsome advertisement. 

THE Furniture Journal, Rockford, Illinois, issued a hand- 
some midsummer number. At a time in the year when all 
lines of trade are usually quiet, this publication gives its readers 
1oo pages. Mr. P. D. Francis, the manager, is a hustler, and 
his advertising patronage shows it. 

‘‘ A GUIDE TO SPANISH PRONUNCIATION”? is a timely little 
book of fourteen pages, issued by Mr. Ellis B. Woodworth, 
manager of the Adirondack Press, Gouverneur, New York. It 
will be found of distinct service in the discussion of Spanish 
affairs at the present time in the newspapers. 

THE bas-relief of Admiral Dewey, produced by Walcutt 
Brothers, 139-143 Center street, New York, referred to last 
month, has been received with great favor. As an example of 
the work done by the firm it should be highly advantageous to 
them. This handsome and unique souvenir of one of the 
_ greatest events in American history will be sent prepaid to any 
address in the United States for 20 cents in stamps. 

‘“LanD AND WATER,” the authority on American amateur 
sports, now in its sixteenth volume, comes to us from Boston, 
Massachusetts, by courtesy of Mr. George W. Bull. The 
excellence of the mechanical work on the book is undeniable. 
The illustrations are numerous, and while the paper used is not 
adapted to give the best results in half-tone work, yet the result 
is very acceptable. 

On the occasion of the Milwaukee Carnival, June 27 to 
July 2, the Evening Wisconsin won golden approval by its 
superb carnival issue. The exceedingly handsome litho- 
graphed cover, the beautifully engraved and printed half-tone 
illustrations of the scenic city, and the valuable historical and 
statistical information, made the paper a triumph of modern 
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journalism. Much credit is due Mr. J. W. Campsie, the man- 
ager of the printing department, for the excellence of the 
work. 

THE Printers’ Album, the neatly printed advertising 
medium of the Challenge Machinery Company, 2529 to 2555 
Leo street, Chicago, has been received. It has for an insert a 
map of Chicago’s business section with the route to the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company’s works plainly outlined in red ink. 
Printers should send for this publication. It can be had for 
the asking. In it will be found matter of interest and value. 
The Challenge Machinery Company manufactures the Chal- 
lenge Gordon jobber, the Advance cutter, Challenge power 
cutter and the Challenge country press, and a variety of special- 
ties for the printer to save him time and money. The A/bum 
tells all about them. 





SMALL BOOKS. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has received from Mr. R. James, 
Notre Dame de Grace, Montreal, Canada, a unique specimen 
of bookwork in the shape of a volume entitled, ‘‘Galileo a 
Madame Cristina di Lorena. (1615) Tip. Salmin.’? The book 
contains two hundred and six pages, is printed in Italian from 
old-style type, and is bound in paper covers with cloth back. 
It is, however, but ten-sixteenths of an inch long and seven- 
sixteenths of an inch wide. In setting the type for this minia- 
ture volume, the compositor used a powerful magnifying glass 
and picked up the type with tweezers. This is claimed to be 
the smallest book in the world set from type. Mr. James gives 
the following account of four other small books in the Salomin 
collection, which number seven hundred, which will be of 
interest: French-English Dictionary, by H. E. A. Gare, of 
Paris; dimensions, 28 by 20 millimeters; thickness, 9 milli- 
meters; 600 pages, each of three columns of forty-eight lines, 
containing from seventeen to twenty-one letters; printed by 
means of photography and zinc plates. Correspondence car- 
ried by pigeons during siege of Paris in 1870; has a metallic 
cover in center with a small lens to read it by, 15 millimeters 
dimension. ‘‘Le Petit Goucet,’’ by Jairault; 44 pages, 55 by 
25 millimeters; 1674. Dutch volume, 10 by 6 millimeters; but 
type was too large, a few letters filled the page. ‘‘ Little Dan- 
tino”’ consists of 500 pages (also photographed), 38 by 22 
millimeters. 





THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION. 

The thirteenth annual convention of the National Editoria 
Association will be held at Denver, Colorado, September 5 
to 9, 1898. The first session will open at 8 p.m. on the 5th, 
addresses of welcome being made by Hon. Alva Adams, 
governor of Colorado, and Hon. T. S. McMurray, mayor of 
Denver. Response will be made by Louis Holtman, president 
of the association, and afterward an informal reception will be 
held. On the 6th the credentials committee will report, the 
president deliver his address, and papers be read by delegates 
from a number of States. On the 7th and 8th papers will also 
be presented from members in other States. On the gth the 
election of officers and closing business of the meeting will be 
transacted. Aside from the regular business at this convention 
delegates and friends will be entertained in a number of ways 
and be shown the beauties of Colorado as only Western mem- 
bers can do this. A large attendance is expected. 





ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Your December circular at hand and noted. I think it will 
not be out of place to congratulate you upon the high quality 
and fine appearance of the advertisements which you send out. 
I would not be without THE INLAND PRINTER. It is very 
helpful to me. The small two-line advertisement which I am 
running therein is bringing many inquiries.— Clarence F. Chat- 
field, Owego, New York. 
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THE MUSKOKA LAKE REGION. 


T this season of the year, when one’s thoughts naturally 
A turn toward a vacation and to seeking some resort where 
a pleasant outing may be had, mention of the Muskoka 

Lake district in the Georgian Bay region, reached quickly and 
pleasantly by the Grand Trunk Railway System from Chicago, 





ON THE SEVERN RIVER, NEAR ORILLIA. 


Detroit and other points, may not be out of place. Through 
the courtesy of this railway company we are enabled to show 
upon this and the following page several illustrations of scenes 
in this renowned region, which will serve as suggestions of 
its beauties and of the pleasures that may be enjoyed by those 
who select this locality for their summer’s rest. 

The region known as ‘‘ Muskoka Lakes ”’ is a collection of 
lakes and islands in northern Ontario, one hundred and twelve 
miles from Toronto, and one hundred and forty-five miles from 
Hamilton, on the line of the Grand Trunk Railway System. 
The point of destination by rail is Gravenhurst (Muskoka 
Wharf ), where close connection is made with boats of the 
Muskoka Navigation Company for points on the lakes. It is 





A TypicAL HUNTING SCENE IN THE MUSKOKA DISTRICT. 


about a day’s journey from Toronto or Hamilton to the far- 
thest stopping place on the lakes. While the lakes in this 
enchanted region are numbered by the thousand, the three 
principal sheets 9f water (for loveliness they might be called 
the three graces) are Muskoka, the first and largest; Rosseau, 
second and next largest; and Joseph, the third, somewhat 
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smaller than Lake Rosseau. In referring to the Muskoka 
Lakes these three bodies of water are usually meant, and ref- 
erence to this region cannot be made without thinking of these 
lakes. 

From Muskoka Whart to Port’ Carling, the junction of 
Lakes Muskoka and Rosseau, the distance is twenty-one miles; 
from the same starting point to Rosseau, at the head of the 
lake of this name, it is thirty-three miles, while the farthest 
point on the three lakes, Port Cockburn at the head of Lake 
Joseph, is forty-five miles from the wharf at Gravenhurst; the 
width of the lakes varying from channels a few hundred yards 
across to open stretches of water about six miles wide. 

The lakes are fed by several rivers and streams, chief 
among them being the Muskoka River, entering Muskoka Lake 
about midway between Gravenhurst and Beaumaris, on the 
eastern shore of the lake, and the route for the Muskoka Navi- 
gation Company’s steamers to Bracebridge, a pretty town 
sixteen miles north from Gravenhurst. The Dee River con- 
necting Three-Mile Lake with Lake Rosseau near Windermere, 
Skeleton River from Skeleton Lake to Lake Rosseau, and 
Rosseau River, with the pretty Rosseau Falls, all feed this, the 
second largest of the three lakes, on its eastern boundary, 
while Shadow River, one of nature’s gems, at the head of the 
lake, will alone repay the tourist for the entire journey up the 





DEER HUNTING IN THE STONY LAKE DIsTRICT. 


lakes. With its deceptive shadows and reflections it is nature 
‘‘holding the mirror to nature.’’ Two other notable streams, 
dear to the heart of the sportsman and the intrepid canoeist, 
are the Moon and Muskosh rivers, the outlet of the lakes 
from Muskoka Lake at Bala, which flows into the Georgian 
Bay to the west. 

Scattered over the surface of these lakes there are upward 
of four hundred islands of every size and shape, some bare rug- 
ged rocks rising sheer from the water’s edge; others, and these 
the most numerous, are densely covered with thick growths 
of pine, balsam, cedar, beech, maple, oak, etc. 

The shores of the lakes are deeply indented with bays and 
inlets, forming hundreds of miles of picturesque coast line, 
and affording countless nooks and harbors. The rugged, 
rocky shores are in many places relieved by smooth stretches 
of sandy beach, allowing of safe bathing for the most timid and 
inexperienced. ‘ 

Muskoka has a charm of its own; it possesses an individ- 
uality that is unique; its scenery is most varied; its atmosphere 
invigorating, bracing, health-renewing. 

One of the most noteworthy characteristics of this region is 
the entire freedom from hay fever experienced even by the most 
acute sufferers from this malady. This is due to many causes: 
Its great elevation above the level of Lake Ontario, the bal- 
samic odor of the surrounding forests of pine, cedar and bal- 
sam, and freedom from damp, owing to the rocky nature of 
the country. 

It is significant in this connection that the name Muskoka is 
supposed by some to be derived from an Indian word, ‘‘ Mus- 











quo-tah,’’ signifying ‘‘ Red Ground’’; others claim its deriva- 
tion from an Indian word meaning ‘‘ Clear-Sky-Land,’’ and 
some, again, give the credit to the famous Missasaga chief, 
‘‘ Mesquo-okee,’’ who was wont to repair to this part of the 





Sans Souci ISLAND, LAKE ROSSEAU. 


red man’s domain for his summer vacation. Even the poetic 
instinct of the untutored savage appreciated the beauty of this 
spot. 

Muskoka is noted for the number and excellence of its 
hotels and boarding houses, of which there are in the neighbor- 
hood of forty, at various intervals along the line of the steam- 
boat route. The rates range from $1 to $2 per day, and the 
accommodation is all that can be desired or expected for this 
class of business. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature besides the hotels is 
the large number of summer cottages on the islands or on 
points of the mainland. They are largely occupied and owned 
by Toronto and Hamilton citizens, and also by citizens of the 
United States. 

Gravenhurst, it is worthy of mention, has been chosen as 
the site for the new Consumptive Sanitarium, after long and 
careful experiments and tests by medical experts of various 





On SHADOW RIVER, MUSKOKA DISTRICT. 


places throughout the Dominion and United States. This deci- 
sion is of itself a sufficient recommendation to all those who 
are troubled with asthma and lung complaints to seek this 
health-giving region for recuperation. 

To those who do not know Muskoka, and to whom even 
Ontario itself, with its busy cities and network of railways, is 
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but a place on the map of Canada, our northern regions are 
associated in their minds with snow and ice, and rough, incle- 
ment weather; in fact, there is a prevailing impression among 
strangers that if Canada has a summer, it is very short, or that 
winter follows close on the heels of the regulation summer 
season. Those who only spend the dog days in Muskoka miss 
some of the grandest foliage effects to be witnessed there in 
the fall months, when the varying tints of burnished gold and 
red of beech and maple, contrasting with the deep, cool green 
of pine and balsam, and set on fire, as it were, by the rays of a 
brilliant sun, burning from out a cloudless sky, produce a 
scene the beauty of which defies the artist’s pencil or the poet’s 
pen to do more than to suggest. 

Violets have been gathered at Beaumaris on Christmas Day 
and kept in full flower during Christmas week. Boating and 
fishing are at their best during August, September and Octo- 
ber, and on many days in November the writer has rowed and 
paddled in summer costume. 

To hunters it is a paradise — deer, bear, fox and partridge 
abounding — while the gamiest of trout and bass, and the 
weightiest muskellunge are the delight of all who tempt its 
waters with rod and line. 

Any description of the Muskoka Lakes would be incom- 
plete without referring to the splendid service given by the five 








Ecuo Rocks, LAKE JOSEPH, MUSKOKA. 


fine steamers of the Muskoka Navigation Company. These 
boats, which make two trips daily in the season, are handsomely 
fitted up and equipped. 

The Stony Lake district, one cut of which is shown, is 
about thirteen miles north of Peterboro, also on this railway 
system, and southeast of the Muskoka region. 

Passengers from Eastern points, such as Quebec, Portland 
and intermediate stations, proceed via the main line of the 
Grand Trunk through Montreal to Toronto, and those from 
Boston and all New England points by connecting lines via the 
same route, and thence on to Muskoka by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. 

Tourists from the Maritime provinces reach the Grand 
Trunk via the Intercolonial Division of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways, via Montreal, and proceed over the main line as 
above described. 

In the West, from Chicago and points in the Western States, 
passengers are carried over the main line of this great system 
by way of Port Huron and Toronto, passing through some of 
the principal cities of the United States and the western part 
of Ontario. 

From points in the East Iccated in or passing through Trunk 
Line territory, the route is by way of Niagara Falls, thence 
Grand Trunk Railway. 
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From points in the South passengers reach the Grand Trunk 
either by way of Buffalo and Niagara Falls, or by way of Detroit. 
From each of these points the trains of the Grand Trunk convey 
the passengers to Muskoka Wharf. 

Between Buffalo and Toronto trains are run solid over the 
Lehigh Valley and Grand Trunk, crossing the Grand Trunk’s 
new single-arch, double-track steel bridge over the Niagara 
River. 

The illustrations shown in connection with this article are 
taken from the handsome book folder which has recently been 
issued by the Grand Trunk Railway, entitled ‘‘ Picturesque 
Muskota.”’ It contains twenty-four pages of interesting matter 
concerning this region, and is handsomely printed in two colors, 
and shows a number of views which we are not able to give 
here, as well as a fine map of the Muskoka Lake district. 
Copies can be obtained by addressing any of the officers of the 
company, or E. H. Hughes, assistant general passenger and 
ticket agent, at Chicago. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 0. F. Byxbee, 165 
Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. ‘‘ For criticism’’ should also be 
written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Advertiser and Publisher (monthly), $1 per year. New York. 

Nebraska Editor (monthly), $1 per year. Beaver City, Nebraska. 

Ohio Newspaper Maker (monthly), $1 per year. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Michigan Bulletin (monthly), 50 cents per year. Howard City, Michigan. 

Pointers and Newspaper West (monthly), 50 cents per year. Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Newsbaper Maker (weekly), $2 per year. 
Court, New York. 

Newspaperdom (weekly), $1 per year. C.S. Patteson, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York. 

Fourth Estate (weekly), $2 per year. 
ing, New York. 

National Printer-Journalist (monthly), $2 per year. B. B. Herbert, 334 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Press and Printer (weekly), $4 per year; 10 cents per number. 68 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Country Editor (monthly), 50 cents per year. Edited by Walter Williams. 
E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Mo. 

Massachusetts Editor (weekly), $1 a year; 10 cents a number. 
Rowe & C. T. Fairfield, North Adams, Mass. 

Kansas Newspaper World (monthly), $1 a year; 10 cents a number. 
Edited and published by Ewing Herbert, Hiawatha, Kan. 

The Journalist (weekly), $4. year; 10 centsa number. Edited by Allan 
Forman, 20 Liberty street, New York ; 338 Rookery, Chicago. 

Canadian Printer and Publisher (monthly), $2 a year; 20 cents a num- 
ber. Published by the MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd. Business and 
editorial offices, Board of Trade, Montreal; publication office, 26 Front street 
West, Toronto, Canada. 


THE Columbus (Ga.) Chronic/e is now all printed at home. 

A. M. Tuomas, one of the pioneer editors of Wisconsin, 
died June 9g at his home in Milwaukee. 

Up-to-Date Ideas is thoroughly up to date in the brightness 
of its contents and in typographical neatness. 

Hon. GEORGE G. WASHBURN, the veteran Ohio editor, 
lawyer and politician, died at his home in Elyria, June 8. 

THE Oakland County Advertiser, Holly, Michigan, has 
increased the size of its pages and changed from a quarto toa 
folio. : 

THE Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram recently installed 
a Scott web-perfecting press, and, with its linotypes and engrav- 
ing department, now has a thoroughly up-to-date establish- 
ment. 

THE Russell (Kan.) Journal claims the best record for 
rapid typesetting for one of its compositors, Ralph R. Gillham, 
he having set 3,588 ems of leaded brevier in 1 hour and 49 
minutes. 

THE Pneumatic, a bicycle magazine, published at Milwau- 
kee, presents a neat appearance in its new Century roman. 


Frank H. Lancaster, Temple 


F. F. Birmingham, St. Paul Build- 


Henry G. 
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Only two series of type are shown in the ads., to which fact is 
largely due the pleasing appearance of the advertising pages. 

WILLIAM R. Hearst, owner of the New York Journal, 
has gone to Cuba, taking with him a complete newspaper out- 
fit, and proposes to publish the first paper printed in English 
on the island. 

THE Arkell Publishing Company, which controls /udge, 
Judge Library, Leslie’s Weekly and Demorest’s Family Maga- 
zine, has gone into voluntary liquidation. Receivers have been 
appointed and will continue the publications. 

GREENVILLE (Texas) A/essenger.— There is a marked im- 
provement in the ad. composition. One of the best ads. is 
McKain’s Magic Salve—I don’t see what the cut has to do 
with the subject matter, however, do you? The paper is well 
made up and nicely printed, but the head letter is too small for 
the body type. 

Avucustus Harr, with the Tyrone (Pa.) Heradd, has sent 
me the result of his efforts with the Schlenker ad. His design 
is a good one and I reproduce it. The ‘‘catch”’ lines evidently 
bothered Mr. Harr, as such an unusual number does every com- 
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positor. In this instance it would have been better to omit the 
roman ‘‘o’s,’’ and have placed these four lines all on the left, 
indented about one em more from the rule. Mr. Harr has also 
sent me a sample of the Gregory ad. mentioned last month. 

HINSDALE (Ill,) Dotugs, which was criticised in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for February, sends a copy of a recent issue 
which shows a marked improvement in the ad. composition. 
The make-up has also received attention in a few details, and 
the paper now presents a most commendable appearance. The 
‘* Professional Cards’’ are very neat. 

BuFFALO (Wyo. ) Budletin.—The greatest fault in your paper 
is found in the ads. There is too much display. Many modern 
and commendable ideas are shown in the arrangement, but 
there is too little contrast. Make-up is good and presswork 
fair. You should drop that two-column Audletin ad. on the 
eighth page and substitute plate miscellany. 

THE Muskegon (Mich.) Woman’s Club used a printed bal- 
lot at its recent election that would have been a discredit to 
“‘Hogan’s Alley.’’ A club of this nature is judged in a great 
measure by the quality of its printing as surely as a man is 














judged by the company he keeps, and the ladies, who are con- 
sidered models of neatness, should endeavor to live up to their 
reputation. 

DryDeEN (N. Y.) Hera/d.— Your paper is well made up and 
contains an unusual amount of bright, interesting news. This 
should insure a good subscription list which should enable you 
to secure more advertising. It would pay you to bring. your 
ads. more up to modern ideas by securing a series or two of 
some recent type faces, and also a few borders. 

A LARGE American flag, printed in colors and covering the 
first page of the Knight-Errant, of Buckhannon, West Virginia, 
over which was printed the regular news columns in black, 
served to enliven a recent edition of that journal, and was well 
executed. The entire second page of this issue was in blue, 
and the third in red, both being printed at one impression. 

Oconomowoc (Wis.) Republican.— A neat and commend- 
able paper. Make-up and presswork are both excellent, except 
that the second and third parts of the display heads should have 
another lead between the lines. In the ad. display some excep- 
tionally fine work is shown. There is not a weak ad. in the 
whole paper, and good judgment is in evidence throughout. 

Tue Cricket, Battle Creek, Michigan.— This is a new ama- 
teur monthly of twelve pages, published by J. W. Kellogg, the 
work being done by “‘ Dr. Kellogg’s (adopted) Children.”’ If 
the impression and color were even it would be a creditable 
piece of work. The poem, ‘‘A Vegetarian Song,’’ should 
have had the first, second, fourth and fifth lines of each verse 
indented about three ems. 

Tuomas: N. RoOKER, who died June 6, was one of those 
who laid and set the type for the first issue of the New York 
Tribune, in 1841. He was foreman of that paper for thirty- 
three years, and was employed in the cashier’s department for 
twenty years more, from which latter position he retired in 
April, 1897, being at that time the only man connected with the 
Tribune who had worked on its first issue. 

WILL S. DILL, publisher of the Rossville (Ill.) /zdependent, 
sends an ad. clipped from a paper in his locality. An attempt 
is made to set the first line in 24-point gothic caps with very 
little shoulder. The word ‘‘ Weekly”’ appears in this line with 
but one correct letter; two of the others are lower case, while 
the remaining three are caps of a fancy job letter with a deep 
shoulder. Why will publishers make themselves ridiculous? 

Deposit (N. Y.) /ournal.— The great care taken with the 
make-up is commendable. This, aided by good presswork, 
places the Journal well up in the list of neat weeklies. There 
is an exceptionally large amount of crisp local news and cor- 
respondence. Ad. display is good. If dashes or rules were 
used occasionally between the lines in the larger ads. it would 
break up the sameness, particularly noticeable in those of F. L. 
Perkins and The Racket. 

DE KA cs (Ill. ) Advertiser.—I wish to compliment you on 
several points — the large amount of advertising and the excel- 
lent manner in which it is displayed, and the remarkably good 
showing of local news. . I should omit the brass dashes in the 
latter, put heads on a few of the longer items, and grade the 
‘‘Business Locals.’? The presswork could not be bettered. 
The Advertiser is but five months old, and a neater five-column 
quarto it would be hard to find. 

HEDRICK (Iowa) /Journal.— Presswork should show a more 
even color and some of the electros need attention; they are too 
low. You should not scatter the short local items on fifth and 
eighth pages—get them all together—leave out the brass dashes 
and put an em dash before the paid readers, and you will have 
a local department to be proud of. There are a number of 
excellent ads. That reader of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve should 
be reset; it spoils the whole page. 

B. C. Mining Journal, Ashcroft, British Columbia.—Well 
printed, and make-up is also good. Ad. display follows too 
closely the ‘‘long-line, short-line’’ style. There is a tendency 
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to display too much and use too many faces of type; do not be 
afraid to leave a little blank space. A few borders would break 
up the monotony of these columns. You have an unusual 
number of large hotel ads.; unless advertisers object it would 
be better to run these all together. 


BRADFORD (lll.) Republican.— A copy of the Republican 
has been received for criticism from M. L. Koch, its foreman. 
The items of correspondence should be graded. In the ad. 
display, the mistake is made in many instances of using too 
large body letter. Aside from this, good judgment is shown. 
I notice that the plate matter slurs. This may be due to having 
the plate a trifle longer than the base, thus allowing it to spring. 
The first page would be greatly improved if heads were used on 
the longer items. 


LEAMINGTON (Ontario) Mews.— Albert J. Scrase, foreman 
of the ews, sends a copy for criticism. I believe that I am 
safe in asserting that no better paper from his locality has been 
criticised in this department. The ad. display is neat and well 
balanced, several original ideas being shown. I do not admire 
the head, ‘‘ Around the Town,”’ particularly the last four lines. 
These would appear better if set in the 8-point gothic lower 
case. The display heads are much better, although the second 
part of these should be limited to two lines. 


ALBION (Mich. ) Zeader.—The first two issues of the Leader 
have been received for criticism. I like the arrangement of the 
whole paper. The policy of devoting so much space to local 
matters, together with the low price of 50 cents a year, ought 
to insure a very large subscription list. Make-up and press- 
work are excellent. A lead more between the lines and one 
or two less on either side of the dashes in the display heads 
would be an improvement. There should be two leads 
between double and single heads and the rule preceding. The 
double-column ads. are good; a few borders would improve 
the others. 


Far Northwest, Seattle, Washington.— Philo Howard, with 
the Calvert Company, which does the mechanical work on the 
Far Northwest, sends a copy of the first issue for criticism. It 
is published monthly, devoted to the interests of the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska. With two or three exceptions the 
advertising is all ornamented and illustrated by a special corps 
of artists. The lettering is also the work of this department, 
no type whatever being used. The result is pleasing, as all are 
well executed, giving each ad. a distinctiveness that must 
enhance its value. The presswork and make-up leave nothing 
to be desired. 


SoME interesting incidents of the workings of the press 
censorship at Key West are described in Press and Printer. 
Newspaper correspondents to the number of one hundred and 
fifty, each with one or more schemes for furnishing to their 
respective papers the news of the sailing of the fleet, all failed. 
One reporter, who thought he had a winner, filed a dispatch 
reading, ‘‘The newspaper fleet sailed this morning toward 
Porto Rico.’’ An hour later he attempted to send a personal 
message to his editor, thus: ‘‘ Correction — Omit second word 
in last dispatch.’? The censor met him at the desk and with a 
kindly smile handed back his first dispatch with these words 
written across it: ‘‘ All fleets look alike to me.’’ 


Newport News (Va.) Daily Press.—E. D. Hite, foreman 
of the Press, sends a copy of his paper. I am glad you have 
received benefit from THE INLAND PRINTER, and thank you for 
the encouraging words. In your letter you refer to a particular 
ad. on the sixth page, but you have failed to mark any one of 
the ten ads. which appear there. There is no half-page ad. on 
the fourth page; perhaps you refer to that of M. H. Lash on the 
eighth. You did very well on this, but it would have been 
better to include the wording within the borders used around 
the cuts. Asarule the ads. show good judgment. In that of 


Hatch & Dean, ‘‘in Norfolk, Va.,’’ should have been smaller, 
the articles enumerated in a more extended letter and lined on 
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the left. In the ad. below, ‘‘ Great 19-cent sale of hats’’ would 
have looked well in a panel, with the ‘‘ 19c.’’ repetitions smaller. 
The special edition was a creditable one—the cut of Mr. Hunt- 
ington worked particularly well. 

Avsrion (Idaho) 7imes.— There should be more impression 
and a trifle more ink. This would bring out the ad. display, 
which is very well done. In the make-up (issue of June 16) it 
would have been better to unlead enough of the two long 
articles on the third page so that each would have gone into 
one column, thus enabling the starting of each at the head of a 
column. Another way would have been to run ‘‘ Passed 
Away”’ last; this would have brought the others farther up 
the page. 

OCEANSIDE (Cal.) Blade.—The Blade was criticised in 
December, a number of faults being pointed out, all of which 
have been remedied. Among the points mentioned at that 
time was the need of more local news —in the recent issue 
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paper work, and the 12-point roman as body letter could be 
replaced by 8-point to advantage in many of the smaller ads. 
The First National Bank ad. is excellent, while that of the 
Bank of Hudson is the opposite— it was undoubtedly a diffi- 
cult one and I will preserve it for a possible competition in a 
future issue. The ‘‘State Semi-Centennial Edition’’ was well 
designed and profusely illustrated. 


URBANA (Ill.) Courier.—Oza Blodgett, foreman of the 
Courier, sends a copy of the weekly issue for an opinion on 
the mechanical work. The make-up is well handled, unusual 
care being shown in grading the large number of short items. 
The ads. also show good judgment. One fault is noticed in all 
those containing price lists —the figures are too large. I know 
it has become customary to set figures in this way, particularly 
in dry goods ads.; but there is no reason in such treatment, 


unless the article advertised is given, in some degree at least, 
corresponding prominence. 


If there is a heading, as ‘‘ Shoes,”’ 
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Epiror oF Dairy PAaPpEkR—‘‘I say, Mr. Turps, is that the largest scare type you have?”’ 


Turps (the head printer) —‘‘ 


headed, ‘‘On Our Unpreparedness For War.” )—*‘ Hop 


before me there is an actual increase of four hundred per cent in 
this department. As the paper now appears it is certainly in the 
front rank of small-page weeklies. The arrangement of local 
items and business locals is commendable. A double-column 
head is used, the paid items being placed at the top of the first, 
displayed advertising being used to complete the column. The 
news items are then started at the top of the second. The 
former are set solid with an em dash, while the latter are plain 
paragraphs, leaded. The souvenir issue—a double number, 
illustrated with fine half-tones—was a pleasing stroke of 
enterprise. 

Hupson (Wis. ) Star- 7imes.— A portion if not all the ads. 
on the first page should be transferred to the eighth. The first 
editorial column is disfigured by the use of the great variety of 
rules, both in length and face. It would be better to omit these 
entirely. There is a good supply of local news. You should 
arrange for your own correspondents in the villages represented 
by the shears. Many of the ads. are well displayed. The cir- 


cular letter in that of S. Penniston should not be used in news- 


It is, sir; and we haven't too much of that.” 
” (Livingston Hopkins) in Sydney, N.S. W., 


(Editor has to content himself with a leader 
Bulletin. 


followed by paragraphs describing various makes and styles, 
each with its price, then large figures are proper; but where 
there is no heading, or where the heading does not name the 
article corresponding to the figures, then there should be more 
prominence given such articles. The page ad. has this one 
fault, otherwise it is well balanced and a commendable piece 
of work. 

Tri-County Bulletin, Grand Rapids, Ohio.—S. M. Boorom, 
foreman of the Audletin, in sending a copy for criticism, writes: 
‘*T will explain that the pages do not register for the reason 
that one page is printed at a time on a S. & L. Gordon jobber. 
I also inclose a rate card. No advertising is accepted from 
merchants in neighboring towns whose business is in competi- 
tion with our local patrons.’’ Your paper is very neat and of 
handy size. It is well printed but for the poor register, which 
could be overcome by careful feeding, unless width of sheets 
varies. The first page could be improved by putting double 
heads on the longer articles. In the issue of June 14, ‘‘ Death 
of a pioneer’’ and ‘‘C. E. Convention”’ should have had these 



















heads, and each run at top of column, with ‘‘ Masonic Supper”’ 
between them at the head of the second column, the shorter 


items following this, longest first. Then, with a single head on 
the local items in the last column, the page would have been a 
model. Ad. display is very good. In a few the secondary 
display is a trifle large to afford proper contrast with the most 
prominent line. The preference given local advertisers should 
enable you to secure a little better prices than shown on your 
rate card. 

Mr. W. E. Pasor calls attention to an error made in our 
reference to the Editoria at Interlachen, Florida, on page 377 of 
the June issue, in which the statement is made that Mr. Pabor 
was seeking donations in support of the home throughout the 
country. The matter, in fact, is a local State affair to maintain 
the home from April to September, the resolution passed by the 
Florida Press Association reading: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Florida Press Association that the 
Editoria should be sustained, and to this end we hereby urge every member of 
this Association, and every editor of Florida, to assist in this important work 
by subscribing and paying for one $5 Patron's Certificate, or by a donation in 
cash of $1 or more. é 
We make the correction with regret that the inadvertence has 
caused Brother Pabor any annoyance. 


SENECA (Mo.) Dispatch.— Guy H. Perrin, foreman of the 
Dispatch, sends several copies of his paper with a request for 
an opinion on make-up and ad. setting. Mr. Perrin has had 
four years’ experience in the printing business, and sets all the 





INITIAL DESIGNS BY H. C. LEwis, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


ads., makes up the paper and attends to the presswork, and his 
work demonstrates that he has wasted no time in acquainting 
himself with all that goes to make an up-to-date and thoroughly 
capable workman. The presswork leaves nothing to be 
desired. The only improvement in the make-up I have to sug- 
gest is a few more leads in the display heads. Those on the 
first page of the issue of April 29 are all right; compare with 
those of May 13. In the ad. display there is an inclination to 
use too much of the 12-point De Vinne as body letter. If you 
have plenty of 1o-point roman it could be occasionally substi- 
tuted to advantage. Aside from this the ads. are excellent, 
some very good border schemes being particularly noticeable. 
I wish te compliment the publisher, D. W. Gahagan, on the 
entire absence of questionable and cheap foreign advertising. 


CENTERVILLE (Ind.) News Record.—You are doing very 
well with your paper. I will make a few suggestions for 
improvement; if you will adopt these and will.send me another 
copy shall be pleased to help you further, if necessary. When 
a column breaks at the bottom as did ‘the fourth on the first 
page, issue of June 9, always run over two lines; the last line of 
a paragraph should never be run at the topof a column. Your 
local items, of which there is a generous supply, should be 
started at the top of the third column with a panel heading, 
such as shown in this department last month. The local 
editorial comments are all right. In the ads. secondary display 
lines are made too prominent. That of Dunbar & Son would 
have been very good but for this fault. All the wording in the 
panel except the first three lines should have been smaller. In 
Monger Brothers, the name larger, and ‘‘ General Merchants’”’ 
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and ‘‘ Dealers in Country Produce”’ smaller. As to the press- 
work, there is an even color and even impression, but the latter 
needs to be a little heavier. In regard to the slurring of head 
rules, the frisket evidently needs adjusting so as to firmly hold 
this margin. A piece of twine tied across the middle, so as to 
come between the pages, will no doubt remedy the difficulty. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE E, LINCOLN, 


Under the above heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition by 
machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the interests 
of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. All 
matters pertaining to this department should be addressed to Mr. George 
E. Lincoln, No. 34 Park Row, New York, in order to secure prompt 
attention. 

The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR'S’ COMPANION; a treatise on how to operate 
and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT. By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

New York City book printers complain of a scarcity of 
good book operators. 

It is reported that an operator on the Boston 7ranscript has 
invented a new spaceband. 

a Thorne 


THE Logansport (Ind.) 7Ze/egram installed 


machine during the past month. 

THE New York 7ridbune is now using linotype back knives 
manufactured by William H. Moore, of City Hall Place. 

SET Fut Lines.— D. S., Boston: Set your lines of matrices 
as full as possible, and this will remedy your complaint. 

THE Adrian (Mich.) Evening Telegram is now using 
Thorne machines, having installed them early in July. 

LEE REILLY, one of the best-known operators in the 
country, has enlisted in the First Regiment of California Vol- 
unteers. 

It was claimed that owing to the scarcity of white paper the 
New York World was recently compelled to lay off fourteen 
machines. 

FEARING we may be asked if Unitype Company is a synon- 
ymous term for Unity Type Company, we wish to say in advance 
that we don’t know. 

AT the request of the United States Patent Office the Mer- 
genthaler Company has sent to the Omaha Exposition a lino- 
type machine as a portion of its display. 

THE Empire Typesetting Machine Company reports very 
satisfactory business for this dull season of the year, and that 
prospects for fall trade are more encouraging than at any future 
period. » 

THE Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner has purchased Thorne 
machines and 1o-point self-spacing type for their bookroom 
and will hereafter confine their linotypes exclusively to the 
composition on their newspaper. 

Prick, LEE & Apkins, of New Haven, Connecticut, have 
had their two linotypes running upon directory work for the 
past two months. This firm has given their old employes the 
exclusive opportunity of handling the machines. 

Fire in the plant of the Asbury Park (N. J.) /ourna/, June 
5, wrecked the composing room, including a Thorne typeset- 
ting machine, and seriously damaged the office and pressroom. 
The loss is placed at $7,000, on which there is partial insurance. 

THE Machine Compositor, a practical journal devoted to 
typesetting machines and their management, published in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, made its appearance in June. It is to be 


commended in entering this new and interesting field, in which 
it will find ample opportunity to do much good to the craft in 
We 


the present transition from hand to machine composition. 
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are also fileased to note the liberal spirit of its editor in allow- 
ing other publications to use much of his original matter in 
advance. 

THE many friends of Operator-Machinist W. U. McClellan 
will be pleased to learn that his phenomenal abilities have 
become so widely known that they reached Montana, where a 
large salary was offered him to accept a position on the Helena 
Independent. 

By the businesslike manner in which the Unitype Company 
has started out to furnish a variety of typesetting machines for 
composing foundry type, and the abundant capital at their com- 
mand, the employing printer will feel assured that his interests 
will be well looked after. 


DurinG the month of May thirty-seven linotype machines 


were shipped. Twenty-two of these went to virgin offices, 
while fifteen were additions to existing linotype plants; eight 
of the thirty-seven were placed in book offices; one in a maga- 
zine office and the balance in newsrooms. 

BuRNING-OuT MAtTRICEs.— Proprietor, New York City: 
The most frequent causes for matrices being burnt out are 
overheated metal and the lack of proper attention to the space- 
bands. For your other troubles you must secure the services 
of a first-class linotype machinist without delay. 


HicuH Lines.— Spaceband, Columbus: In answer to your 
query, one of the causes of high lines is due to the back knife 
not cutting enough, and from the description you give of your 
trouble this is undoubtedly the cause. It must be so set that 
it will trim off all burrs on the back edge of the slug. 

Mr. J. SLATLERY, formerly connected with the New York 
Financier as foreman and linotype operator, has now attained 
to the position of business manager for the Hartford (Conn. ) 
Catholic. Mr. Slatlery also had valuable practical experience 
in the large printing establishment of Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard. 

A YEAR’s experience with a Thorne machine convinced the 
proprietors of the Pawtucket (R. I.) Evening Tribune that this 
machine was best adapted to the requirements of their office. 
Hence, when the recent great increase of news compelled them 
to double their composing room facilities, they ordered a second 
Thorne, which is now being installed. 

THE Linotype Company have cut a unique series of patri- 
otic border matrices consisting of miniature American and 
Cuban flags, and cannon and cannon balls, the latter in pyramid. 
The fine workmanship required to so faithfully reproduce each 
detail in these cuts makes them objects of interest as well as 
commercially useful in certain ornamentation. 


THE Naugatuck (Conn.) Evening News rejoices in a new 
dress of type and a Thorne machine, the new way of setting up 
the news being inaugurated early in June. The Mews is now 
able to give its readers a greatly increased amount.of live mat- 
ter and to cover the local field more thoroughly, as well as 
keeping them posted on the progress of the war. 


PosITION TO LEAVE MACHINE IDLE.— Operator, New York 
City, asks the proper position in which to leave the machine 
when his work is done for the day so that the least tension will 
be upon its mechanism. Anvswer.— When not in use you 
should leave the machine in the act of taking a line on second 
elevator. This will prolong the life of a number of springs 
that are thus relieved from tension. 

CasTING DupLICATE LINES AND BLANK SLuGsS.—Ama- 
teur, Albany, asks how the linotype casts duplicate lines and 
blank slugs. -Answer.— Duplicate lines are cast by locking 
the space hook, which prevents the line being transferred to 
the second elevator, and pulling out the power lever to its 
utmost extent. Blank slugs are cast by closing the vise jaws 


and pulling the power lever in the same manner. 


THE manufacturing plant of the Thorne Typesetting Machine 
Company and the machinery of the Cox Typesetting Machine 
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Company, was removed to the new factory of the Unitype 
Company, at Manchester, Connecticut, and was rapidly put 
into shape for use. The second week in July found the plant 
in complete operation. It is a splendid factory, perfectly 
adapted to the requirements of the new company. 


Barctay’s ‘‘ Linotype Operator’s Companion ”’ is an attract- 
ive book giving all the practical details an operator is likely to 
need in mastering the linotype machine. It is compact, clear 
and minute in all its instructions; has illustrations of the differ- 
ent parts of the machine and of the keyboard; gives lists of 
all the parts by which repairs can be ordered; tabulates the 
patents, and is, in a word, a very useful handbook for the 
machine. 

To PREVENT SPACEBANDS JUMPING.—R. S., Columbus, 
Ohio, asks why the assembler star upon his machine will throw 
out spacebands, and how to prevent it. Anxswer.— This is 
caused by the edges of the assembler star striking the space- 
bands. It can be prevented by slightly trimming the edges of 
the points of the star so that the spaceband cannot strike on 
the point, but must strike in the hollow between. After assem- 
bler stars have become somewhat worn, this trouble does not 
occur. 

REDFIELD BROTHERS, of New York City, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York with the very con- 
servative capitalization of $50,000, One-half of this amount is 
preferred stock, drawing seven per cent interest, which will be 
retaken by the firm at any time desired by the holders. The 
firm name will remain unchanged. This firm has become 
famous for the artistic finish of its product, which is recognized 
at a glance, whether it be a display job or a page of plain 
machine composition. Stock in this company would certainly 
be a desirable investment. 


At the regular monthly meeting of New York Local No. 1, 
Associated Typesetting Machine Engineers, which was held on 
Sunday, June 19, at Odd Fellows Hall, No. 98 Forsythe street, 
the following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: President, L. G. Dooley; first vice-president, E. W. Rey- 
nolds; second vice-president, James McKirdy; recording and 
corresponding secretary, John H. Williams; secretary-treas- 
urer, Henry F. Meistrell. The report of the secretary-treasurer 
shows a gratifying increase in the surplus funds of the local and 
also that the membership of the local has been increased 
twenty per cent within the last fiscal year. 


To RETAIN SLUGS IN GALLEY.— J. C., of St. Louis, writes: 
‘*T am now improving an opportunity offered me to learn the 
linotype, having the privilege of an hour a day to do so; but 
I can get no instruction whatever, and if anything goes wrong 
with the machine, even though it is hours after I have left it, I 
am blamed by the machinist for it. Your department has been 
a great assistance to me, and I wish to ask you how to prevent 
slugs from falling: out of the galley, as I was charged with caus- 
ing this a number of times.’’ Azswer.—To prevent slugs from 
falling out of the galley, the point of the spring on the lower 
right-hand front corner of the galley must be kept bent in far 
enough to be on a line with the inside of the solid front wall. 


W. S. ScuppDER, of New York, has taken out another patent 
on the Monoline composing machine, No. 605,141. It treats ot 
numerous minor details for insuring the smooth action of the 
machine. | The matrix bars are stored in their proper chambers 
in a magazine, and are delivered in the order required and 
assembled in a line, the necessary spacebars being introduced 
into the line as it is being composed. A line carriage engages 
the line of assembled or composed matrices and carries it to a 
justifying mechanism by which the spacebars are operated to 
expand and justify the line, after which the line carriage shifts 
the line to the casting point, where the type-high printing bar is 
cast. The mold is then moved to the ejector, by which the cast 
printing bar is ejected from the mold between trimming knives 
and is deposited in a galley. The line held by the line carriage 











at the casting point is released and depressed by the depressor, 
and then the line carriage is moved back to a distributer, the 
hooked ends of the matrix and spacebars stringing themselves 
upon their proper horizontal distributing wires, which are sub- 
sequently elevated into such position that a distributer pusher 
will push the matrix and spacebars from the distributing wires 
into the appropriate chambers in the magazine. 

THE linotype two-letter matrix, which -permits italics and 
small caps of the font to be set from the same keyboard, is 
meeting with fine success.| This improvement is important to 
the printer and the cost of 
fitting the same to existing 
machines is small, as all the 
features of the linotype are 
retained. The regular key- 
board is furnished with a 
shift-key, enabling the oper- 
ator to compose italics or 
small caps when required. 
This result is secured by 
each matrix having two 
characters, one above the 
other. |\When italics or 
small caps are required, the 
shift-key serves to raise the 
matrices until the lower 
characters are in operative 
position. The Linotype Company had this device fitted to a 
machine and operated for several months in the composition of 
law and medical works, where it demonstrated that speed was 
materially increased upon this class of work. 

BLURRING END oF LinEs.— Operator, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: ‘‘I would very much like to see in the Machine 
Composition Department of your valuable journal the cause 
and remedy of the following: Why is it that in the ejecting 
process of the linotype.that letters on right end of line may be 
partly rubbed off? This has occurred with me only with large 
measure (21 ems). I have adjusted mold in disk as far as it 
will go, which has not been sufficient to stop the trouble. 
The ejector blade is only one em shorter than measure.”’ 
Answer.—If your slug lever does not interfere with the line 
then the trouble must be caused by the knife block spring 
plate, one ear of which may be broken off; this would cause 
the letters to be bruised. A new spring plate costs $r. 

‘‘ A PRINTER,” New York, replies as follows to the inquiry 
of E. Malley, on page 502 of these notes in the July issue: 
‘‘Confessing that I have not made a study of the question, it 
would seem that the enormous rental of the Mergenthaler 
machines would be a sufficient answer to the query ‘ Now, why 
is it?’ of E. Malley, New York City, in your July number. Sup- 
pose an employing printer obtains a work which requires fifty 
compositors to rush it into print. He will call in that number 
of hands, and when the work is in type these compositors will 
be dismissed. Now, suppose the printer has the requisite 
number of machines to do the same work —say twelve. The 
rent per week in round numbers would be $120. This amount 
must be paid whether the machines are worked or not. If 
these twelve machines are idle three months out of the year — 
a not unlikely condition in many book offices —it will cause a 
loss to the employer of : 
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Add to this the cost of idle motive power and other incidentals 
and it will be seen that the total loss will be close to if not fully 
$2,000. I would very much like to hear some one else answer 


Mr. Malley.’’ 

SPEED OF MACHINES.— Proprietor, Chicago, writes: ‘‘I 
am gaining much valuable information concerning typesetting 
I have not 


machines through your excellent department. 
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adopted any machines as yet, feeling that this important step 
had better not be taken in a hurry. Will you kindly inform 
me if the claim made by the movable-typesetting machine 
companies that they can accomplish more composition in a 
week or a month than the linotype machine can is true, and, 
if so, why? Are not the keyboards subject to the speed of the 
operator, and hence the quantity of output?’’ Axswer.— The 
output is not governed entirely by the keyboards of the present 
machines which are upon the market. It is governed more by 
the methods used in the subsequent handling of the matter. 
The different keyboards are all of about equal speed, but where 
the foundry type machines have the advantage over the slug- 
casting machines is in making corrections. These are made 
from the compositor’s case in the movable-type machines, thus 
permitting the machines to work upon ‘‘live matter’? during 
the entire day, uninterruptedly; while corrections from slug- 
casting machines must be done upon the machines, which nec- 
essarily shortens their hours for producing live matter. It thus 
naturally follows that where the speeds of both these entirely 
different classes of machines are about equal from the key- 
board standpoint that the one which is able to put in the most 
hours composing live matter will accomplish the most work. 


THE Goodson typecasting and typesetting machinery has 
attracted considerable notice in the past few years, as fragments 
of information concerning its progress have reached the printing 
public. We believe the first patents were filed in 1893, and 
numerous patents have been granted since, the largest number 
(five) appearing under date of June 21 last. The principles of 
the system consist in the use of the typewriter (as shown on the 
right of the illustration, No. 606,007), which not only reproduces 
the copy in the ordinary manner of a typewriting machine, but 
also makes electrical connections for operating the graphotone 
or perforator on the left of the illustration./ On top of the 
graphotone is a reel of paper, which is drawn along by fric- 
tional devices and punched with holes, whose number and 
position indicate the various characters required in printing. 





No. 606,007. 


The punched strip is seen issuing at c on the left. It is designed 
to be fed into a casting and justifying machine, and to furnish 
to that machine the information for its automatic operation. 
Those familiar with the monotype machines will at once recog- 
nize the great similarity between the two systems, the differ- 
ences consisting in the way the plan is worked out.) When the 
operator on the Goodson machine reaches the point where it is 
necessary to stop the composition on the typewriter, he observes 
the shortage or excess as shown on the indicator, and then 
strikes the special feed key 6' and the proper number of the 
justifier keys, which makes the proper holes in the paper strip 
to secure the justification. He then strikes a trip key, 6, shifts 
his line and.proceeds. The pointer /on the dial serves to show 
the space taken by the letters of each line as composed, and 
gives information to the operator as to what keys to strike to 
bring about proper justification. When the paper strip goes to 
the typecasting and typesetting machine, the holes which have 
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been punched for justification permit of electrical connections 
being made for the selection of justifying spaces of the required 
size, no more than two sizes of space being admitted to-any one 
line. The casting of the proper letters and characters is directed 
by the holes in the paper 
strip, which determine 
the position of the mold 
plate. This mold plate 
has one hundred charac- 
ters, arranged in ten 
rows of ten each, and by 
shifting position at every 
cast, produces letters and 
characters in the prede- 
termined order. These 
are pushed out into a line, 
and then to a galley, as 
fast as cast. Nearly all 
the operations of the ma- 
chine are brought about 
electrically, a large num- 
ber of electro- magnets 
being employed and op- 
erated on the make-and- 
break system through 
the holes of the paper 
strip. The casting and 
setting machine was pat- 
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eee hi ented in December, 1894, 
ae 4. but is largely remodeled 
a through the numerous 
= improvements covered in 

No. 606,168. the present patents. The 


faces of the mold are all 
ground, so as to be absolutely true in the various positions inci- 
dent to changes in the width of the type characters cast, or a 
change of body-size. A controlling device is introduced for 
stopping the machine automatically should a line be set too 
long or too short, as through the mistake of the operator in 
punching the justifying holes of the paper strip, or through dirt 
getting into the line. Five widths of type characters are used, 
made on the self-spacing principle. The inventor is George 
A. Goodson, a Canadian, but resident in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 
THERE are four patented improvements to the linotype to 
record this month. No. 605,701 is by Philip T. Dodge, president 
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No. 605,777. 


of the Mergenthaler Company, and consists in the construction 
of a mold so as to forma slug in the form shown in the cut, with 
recesses on the lower side, the object being to save metal, which 
is sometimes an important item, where linotype slugs are to be 
stored for a length of time. Thomas H. Keller, of New York, 
in patent No. 606,168, describes a trimming knife for the lino- 
type, having angular slots, DD, and fitted to a lever, F, to 
admit of rapid readjustment of the knife with accuracy, when a 
change of thickness in the trim is desired. Thaddeus Cahill, ot 
New York, the inventor of piano-like keyboards for typewriters 
and composing machines, in patent No. 605,777 describes a 
linotype machine with two sets or octaves of piano-like keys, 






































No. 605,618. 


and two sets of matrices, one quick-acting and the other slow- 
acting. By the manipulation of only thirty-six keys any of the 
ninety characters may be produced. E. Wentscher, of Berlin, 
in patent No. 605,618 describes a justifying device, which is here 
illustrated, as applied to the Mergenthaler. It is applicable 
both to typesetting machines proper and to machines that com- 
pose lines of matrices, the justification being accomplished by 
changing provisional spaces for either thicker or thinner spaces 
as may be required. It may prove useful for typesetting 
machines, but the double wedge now used on the linotype 
would seem to be abundantly satisfactory for the purpose. 





TRADE NOTES. 


BEN McC vurRE, a well-known Valparaiso (Ind.) printer, 
and for a long time a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, was 
drowned in Deep river, near that city, on June 19. 

THE well-known floral magazine, How to Grow Flowers, 
of Springfield, Ohio, has been purchased from its late pub- 
lishers, the Good & Reese Company, florists, by D. J. Thomas, 
the business manager. 

E. B. Woopwarp, of the Woodward & Tiernan Printing 
Company, St. Louis, was in Chicago recently looking after the 
interests of his firm. Mr. Woodward has numbers of friends 
in Chicago, and always has a good time there. 

THE Chicago Press Club opened its new quarters at 106 
Madison street, in that city, June 23. No press club has any 
finer rooms. The /ournalist of April 23 was a ‘‘ Souvenir 
Number of the Press Club of Chicago and its New Home.”’ 

MILLARD F. BinGHAM, of the Samuel Bingham’s Son Rol- 
ler Company, Chicago, has gone to Europe on a business and 
pleasure trip. He leaves his affairs in good hands, Mr. Hodge, 
his manager, being thoroughly familiar with all the details ot 
the business. 

THE Daily News, of Flint, Michigan, on July 11 devoted a 
column to a description of the new printing establishment of 
Mr. Fred J. Pierson. A few years ago Mr. Pierson set his first 
card from the type picked from the sweepings of the Wo/- 
verine Citizen office, and has followed the calling of a printer 
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since, with such success that he has the best appointed job 
office in the State, and does a profitable business in manufac- 
turing rubber stamps. 

THE Stationery World, of London, England, is an interest- 
ing publication, and seems to be carefully edited. On page 
230 of the May issue appear William Reed Dunroy’s verses, 
“The Pi Line,’’ which first appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
but credit is not given to this paper. 

JoHN J. Curry, father of the law making the office of the 
Superintendent of State Printing of California an elective one, 
will be a candidate for that position before the Democratic 
State convention. As San Francisco has not had the office for 
thirty-five years, it seems eminently proper that it should fall 
to a citizen of that city. 

TuE Erie Block, at Nos. 264 to-270 Erie street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was entirely destroyed by fire on July 9. Most of the 
building was occupied by the Britton Printing Company, a 
description of whose plant was given in THE INLAND PRINTER 
last February. Those who read that account will regret to 
hear of the loss this firm has sustained. One man was killed 
and several injured in attempting to get out of the building. 


AN interesting news item to the publishing world is the 
reorganization and incorporation, on July 1, of the Frank Leslie 
Publishing House, founded in 1855 by Frank Leslie, and since 
1880 the exclusive property of Mrs. Frank Leslie. The presi- 
dent of the new company is Mrs. Frank Leslie, while Mr. 
Frederic L. Colver, who has managed the property for the past 
three years, is secretary and treasurer. Extensive improve- 
ments will be made in the printing plant and in all departments 
of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly this fall. 


THE electrotype foundry which the Sanders Engraving 
Company, of St. Louis, are installing, will be in operation by 
August 20. All the machines will be connected with direct 
motors, and it is said that this foundry will be the first in the 
United States operated upon this plan. The motors are fur- 
nished by the Sprague Electric Company, of New York, and 
the machines by George E. Lloyd & Co., of Chicago, and the 
Inland Type Foundry, of St. Louis. The plant is modern in 
every respect and fitted up for putting out the very highest 
grade of work. 

THE Rockford Folder Company, of Rockford, Illinois, have 
just completed a very unique circular-folding machine an illus- 
tration of which is shown in another part of this issue. Print- 
ers everywhere will be interested in it. They have recently 
arranged with MacDonald, Jones & Company, 51 Broad street, 
New York, to sell their full line of goods in England and on 
the continent. Their goods are being handled in this country 
through the American Type Founders’ Company and other 
dealers, and the Bennett line of ‘‘ Labor Savers’’ for the com- 
posing and press rooms is becoming well known from one end 
of the country to the other. 

In the article on the proper fingering of the linotype key- 
board, page 568, will be noticed a paragraph in which it was 
necessary to show a heavy and light faced type in conjunction. 
In order to assure perfect alignment THE INLAND PRINTER 
requested the Inland Type Foundry to set this paragraph in 
their Old Style No. 11 and the Studley series. In another part 
of the same article are a number of figures indicating which 
finger is used in striking certain keys on the linotype. The 
black figures are Clarendon and the light ones Roman No. 23. 
Both figures and type are ‘‘standard line.’? Mention is made 
of this for the reason that much interest is being manifested in 
this system at the present time. 

BERNE NADALL writes that he is launching a type foundry 
at Altrincham, England, to be run on American lines. He 
claims that in addition to making point-system type, he is mak- 
ing a mathematically perfect type-body, having only thirty sized 
bodies in a full font. The work is succeeding so well that 
twenty-four casting machines have been ordered and are being 
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built under his supervision. Since the announcement of this 
enterprise in England, all the large foundries there are adver- 
tising to make point-system type, which it would seem has not 
been the practice heretofore. Mr. Nadall is the young Chicago 
designer who was employed for some time by Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler and designed the face bearing his name. He also 
designed their Faust face. 

THE Philadelphia friends of Mr. Earl C. Greenman, the 
popular representative of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, have 
signified the high esteem in which he is held by the presenta- 
tion of a very handsome album, containing the photographs of 
many of his business associates and wellwishers in the Quaker 
City. Among the well-known faces noticed by THE INLAND 
PRINTER representative were found E. P. Suter, R. W. Hart- 
nett, C. R. Carver, A. L. Steelman, C. W. Bendernagel, John 
R. McFetridge, John W. Wallace, Charles Hayes, R. S. Brown 
and many other well-known and prominent members and asso- 
ciates of the craft in Philadelphia. Mr. Greenman’s long resi- 
dence in Philadelphia has engendered the highest possible 
regard and kindliest feelings among all his business acquaint- 
ances. Chicago has received a valuable addition to her army 
of solid business men in the acquisition of Mr. Greenman. 


THE G. Cramer Dry Plate Company has succeeded to the 
business of the G. Cramer Dry Plate Works at St. Louis, Miss- 
ouri, having just been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000, fully paid up, divided into 200 shares of $1,000 each. 
The change went into effect July 1. The shares in the new 
company are held by G. Cramer, F. Ernest Cramer, Jason C. 
Somerville and Emile Cramer. The officers of the new corpo- 
ration are: G, Cramer, president; F. Ernest Cramer, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Jason C. Somerville, secretary. The 
Cramer dry plates have a reputation second to none in the 
country, and the business of this concern has grown to wonder- 
ful proportions. The Cramer ‘‘ contrast plates,’’ made espe- 
cially for photo-mechanical work, line drawings and all work 
where the greatest contrast is desirable, have met with great 
favor by the trade, and many of the best photo-engraving 
houses are using them in preference to other plates. The 
New York office of the Cramer Company is at 265 Greene 
street. 

THE Standard Machinery Company, of Mystic, Connecticut, 
which succeeded to the business of George H. Sanborn & Sons 
some years ago, has recently made a change in the manage- 
ment of its Chicago house. The business has been run for the 
past few years under the name of George E. Sanborn as West- 
ern agent for the Standard Machinery Company, but hereafter 
will be conducted in the company’s own name. Mr. Charles N. 
Stevens has been appointed its Western agent, with headquar- 
ters at 347 and 349 Dearborn street, Chicago. The Standard 
Machinery Company has been building all Sanborn machinery 
for the last twenty years, and will continue to manufacture it in 
the same thorough manner, but it will be marketed under its 
own name. The ‘Star’ cutters and all ‘‘Sanborn”’ machin- 
ery will be built as heretofore, and the needs of printers and 
bookbinders in the West will be especially looked after. All 
correspondence respecting Sanborn machinery should be 
addressed to the Standard Machinery Company, at the above 
address. 

THE heartfelt sympathy of everyone in engraving and elec- 
trotyping circles, as well as those in the printing craft, goes out 
to Mr. E. S. Osgood, of Chicago, and to his son Frederick, in the 
great loss they have sustained in the drowning of Mrs. E. S. 
Osgood and her son Edwin on the ill-fated steamer La Bour- 
gogne. News of the sad disaster comes with especial sadness 
to many of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER because of 
their intimate acquaintance with the Osgoods. Mr. Edwin R. 
Rundell, a nephew of Mr. Osgood, with his wife, were also on 
the steamer, and went down with the other passengers. Mr. 
Rundell was connected with the Zconomist, of Chicago, a paper 
devoted to real estate and financial matters, having been with 
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the paper from the time it was started, ten years ago. At the 
time of his death he was in charge of the advertising depart- 
ment. He was a man of unusual ability, had conducted the 
business very successfully, and laid up quite acompetence. He 
was well known in Chicago business circles and his loss will be 
greatly felt. Mr. Rundell and his wife were prominent workers 
in the Centennial Baptist Church. 

JoHN RoyLe & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, finding their 
old quarters inadequate to their increasing business, have been 
obliged to put up another building, four stories high, 40 by 100 
feet, adjoining their old factory. To those whose business has 
been quiet during the past year, it may seem strange that this 
firm has found it necessary to enlarge its plant, but a recent 
letter from Mr. Royle to THE INLAND PRINTER gives the 
information that this work has been progressing and that the 
new addition is now about in shape. In order to run their 
machinery satisfactorily they have also put in a new engine, 
and have also added other machinery which makes their plant 
a model one. This firm is best known to the readers of this 
publication as makers of photo-engravers’ and electrotypers’ 
machinery, the ‘‘ Royle router’? being of world-renowned 
fame. The firm has other branches, however, which are very 
important, such as silk machinery of various kinds, Jacquard 
card machinery, and machines for making seamless rubber 
tubing and for insulating electric wire. They also do special 
and general machine work, gear cutting, etc. With their fac- 
tory thus enlarged they will be in good shape to look after 
business, which they expect will largely increase in the fall. 

THE wonderful accurateness of the Century press was never 
better exemplified than in the insert of the Campbell Printing 
Press Company in our July number. There a full-page ad., 
consisting of 24-point Outline type, a large, delicate half-tone 
cut and over a stickful of 6-point Jenson Old Style, was twice 
run through the press without leaving the remotest trace of this 
severe test in the register or in the impression. The closest 
scrutiny failed to detect even a hair-line in the numerous type 
or the minutest scroll in the half-tone out of register. We deem 
it but a just tribute to Science and Skill in referring to this 
illustrated exhibition of the marvelous precision which the 
designers of the ‘‘Century’’ have attained in its construction. 
It shows an advance in the building of printing machinery 
which but a short time ago would have been considered abso- 
lutely impossible. Formerly if a sheet had been fed through 
the press twice and had not shown any trace of it, it would have 
been saved and shown as a curiosity by the pressman and the 
employer alike for weeks thereafter. But this achievement of 
the ‘‘Century’’ was no accident, each of the 17,000 sheets 
required for THE INLAND PRINTER were deliberately run twice 
through the press for the purpose of instructing the present 
generation of printers in the capabilities of this modern piece 
of printing machinery. : 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 


A SMALL collection of general job printing reaches us from J. W. Dolan, 
47 Hudson avenue, Albany, New York, all of which is of a high grade in both 
composition and presswork. 

JosEPH J. STONE, Greensboro, North Carolina.— The blotters are good 
specimens of composition, but do not print red letters on a strong green back- 
ground, as the green kills the brilliancy of the red ink and makes it look 
dirty. : 

PROGRAMME of the Students’ Club, Columbus, Georgia, printed by 
Thomas Gilbert, of the same place, is a pamphlet of twenty-four leaves, on 
deckle-edged stock, uncut, in Jenson Old Style type, with marginal orna- 
ments and antique decorations. The size of page is 6 by 9 inches, with 
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parchment-paper cover. The composition is good, but the ink used is not 
suited to the stock, and in places prints quite gray. This is especially notice- 
able on the cover, on which a jet-black gloss ink should have been used. 

ERNEsT C. ROACH, Lafayette, Indiana.— The cover of the Telephone 
Company directory is an excellent piece of typography, showing taste in 
design and care in execution. You give promise of becoming an Ar 
compositor. 

FOTHERINGHAM & PopPHAM, Ottawa, Canada, have issued for the last 
nine months a monthly calendar, which they state has been a good advertise- 
ment. The figures are large and bold, a single leaf being used each day of 
the month. 

EvuGENE H. Btiss, ‘‘a young printer of about six years’ experience,” 
sends a few samples of his work. The composition is neat and well executed 
and presswork good. The front cover design of the booklet, ‘‘ Do You Use 
Power?”’ is very well done. 


THREE business cards and two letter-heads printed in two colors, from 
the Bohemian Benedictine Press, 464 West Eighteenth street, Chicago, are 
neat specimens of typography and presswork. The two shades of green 
give the best effect on the letter-head. 

A FEW specimens of commercial work from F. J. Papenhagen, Herold 
Jobrooms, Defiance, Ohio, are so good that we can only praise them and wish 
that work of equal quality was the rule rather than the exception. The 
Tennyson bill-head is a model of neatness. 

From Hatch, De Lano & Co., Galveston, Texas, comes a package of 
commercial printing, the composition of which is fair, but with a tendency to 
the too free use of pointers, etc., on the business cards. The blotter and 
cover pages are good samples of artistic display. 

BOOKLETS, programmes and commercial work from T. H. Stafford, with 
the Elizabeth (N. J.) Dazly Journal, are very good samples of composition 
and presswork. The title-page of the ‘Children’s Day’ exercises is an 
excellent specimen of composition in one series of type. 

Joun B. Berry & Co., Auckland, New Zealand, forward a blotter on 
which the American and British flags are printed side by side, with the fol- 
lowing sentence below: ‘‘ The sentiment of the hour; the desire of all New 
Zealanders.’’ The work is neatly set and well printed. 

L. B. AUDIGIER, superintendent of S. B. Newman & Co., Knoxville, 
Tennessee.—The samples forwarded by you areall good specimens of typog- 
raphy, the composition being well designed and the presswork of excellent 
quality. The Daniel Briscoe circular is an admirable piece of work. 


SPECIMENS of everyday commercial work from the job office of the Belt 
Valley 7imes, Belt, Montana, are deserving of favorable mention, the com- 
position being neat and artistic and the presswork of good quality. Mr. 
R. H. Bemis is to be congratulated on the excellent results of his labors. 

C. S. FARREN, with Pratten Brothers, George street, Sydney, N.S. W., 
sends a few samples of his work, both plain and in colors. The display is 
artistically conceived and executed, the presswork of good quality, and the 
colors harmoniously blended and contrasted. The leaflet and circulars are 
specially good pieces of typography. 

THE Burnett Printing Company, Rochester, New York, evidently pos- 
sesses the latest faces of type and has good compositors and first-class press- 
men in its employ, as the specimens of printing received from it are all,of a 
very high grade. Blotters, booklets, letter and bill heads, leaflets, etc., all 
show equal care in design and execution. 

F. A. Lams is a ‘country print’ in the office of the Sheets Printing 
Company, Shelby, Ohio, but the samples of work submitted by him will bear 
favorable comparison with most of the work turned out from town and city 
offices. A shade lighter blue on the ‘4th of July” letter-head would have 
given it a brighter appearance. The presswork is good. 

From C. F, Spencer, Atwater, Minnesota, a few specimens of commercial 
work. The cards are tastily set and well printed. The lithogravure designs 
are artistic in conception and execution. The Spencer letter-head is a 
failure ; the C in ‘‘ Charles” is entirely too weak, and the red background at 
the right should be dispensed with. The other letter-heads are good. 


CHARLES F. JONEs, advertisement writer, World building, New York, 
has issued two booklets, one entitled ‘* My Office as the Camera Saw It,’’ the 
other, ‘‘ Who Won It?” Both are poor samples of printing, the half-tone 
plates in the first-named being wretchedly printed. A rubber stamp used 
on the envelope scarcely adds to the dignity of a high-class advertisement 
expert. 

THE Lorentz Press, Buckhannon, West Virginia.— The work submitted 
by you is good as to composition, but the presswork could be improved upon. 
The announcement, with portraits of Georgeand Martha Washington, should 
have been printed on a calendered or enameled paper; half-tone illustrations 
cannot be made to look well on print paper. The two advertising booklets 
are good. 

Raynor & Tay.Lor, Detroit, Michigan, submit a package of various 
styles of printing, all of which are excellent in design and execution. The 
labels are good specimens of that line of work. The three-color half-tones 
are almost perfection, and the portrait is the nearest approach to an actual 
photograph that we have seen. Compositors and pressmen are deserving of 
much praise. 


** PORTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS”” is the title of a collection of neat letter- 
heads, bill-heads, cards, etc., printed on heavy enameled stock, with an 
ornate title-page in two colors and two tints, issued from the office of the 
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Armour Chronicle- Tribune, Armour, South Dakota. The work is well dis- 
played and cleanly printed, and reflects credit upon John G. Ropes, the 
foreman, under whose care the collection was produced. 

S. S. LoGAN, Canon City, Colorado, submits a business card in five colors, 
with eight rule or border panels and one diagonal band, the “‘ composition 
and presswork on which was all done in one day of ten hours.” The card is 
pretty to look at, but an hour's composition and an equal amount of presswork 
on a plainer card could have produced a more effective piece of printing. 


STRANGE Bros., Baskerville House, Grove road, Eastbourne, England, 
advertise themselves as ‘‘ artistic printers, fancy and commercial stationers.”’ 
hey are justly entitled to the first claim, for the package of work submitted 
by them is of a truly artistic character in design and composition, presswork, 
selection of colors, embossing, etc. The circulars are very attractive, and 
booklets, cards, calendars, etc., are neat and effective samples of typography. 

PorTRAITS of Admiral George Dewey, Admiral W. Scott Schley, General 
Nelson A. Miles and Hon. W. E. Gladstone have been issued from the press 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company, of Chicago. They are printed by the 
half-tone process, and are the closest simulation of contact prints that the 
process is capable of. In delicacy of finish and color they could not be sur- 
passed. They are creditable to everyone connected with their production, 
nd are something to be prized by every American. 


THE Sparrell Art Print, 55 Franklin street, Boston, has just issued a 
steel-plate certificate for use of members of the Royal Arcanum. It is 
intended to be signed by the regent and secretary of the council, certifying 
that the member has been duly admitted as a member of the order, and is a 
handsomely engraved document suitable for framing. The border design 
contains the seal and other symbols so dear to the heart of every member. 
lt isa work of art. F.T. Stuart, of Boston, is the engraver. 

JoHN T. PALMER, Race street, Philadelphia, is one of the high-class 
printers of the East. Rarely does a month pass without a contribution to 
this department, and each package of samples appears to be better than the 
preceding one. Printing in colors and embossing seem to be his specialty, 
and the designs are artistic and execution admirable. He is now advertising 
patriotic designs for advertising uses, and can furnish these to printers at a 
lower price than the printers could ever do them, as he runs them in 
quantities. 

THE Wilshire Posting Company, Los Angeles, California, bill posters 
for that city and a number of other towns on the coast, has issued a poster 
showing half-tone cuts of some of the billboards it has erected, with 
painted scenes thereon. The cuts were made from good photographs and 
show the details of the scenes to the best advantage. No better way could 
have been found of representing what the company can do. The prospective 
advertiser with this sheet before him is in position to judge intelligently of 
what the company has done for other advertisers. 

THE specimen book of job and book faces, borders, wood type, etc., of 
the Publishers’ Printing Company, Lafayette place, New York, is a volume 
of 136 quarto pages, printed on fine enameled stock, showing an infinite 
variety of faces in use in that establishment. The book would be a creditable 
output for a type foundry, both as to size and quantity of type faces shown. 
The book is beautifully printed and solidly bound, and is an index of the 
capacity and ability of the Publishers’ Printing Company to handle any class 
of typographic printing that any person or firm could wish for. 

AN artist's catalogue, a programme of the twenty-eighth annual session 
of the New Jersey State Dental Society, and a copy of the Bookman comprise 
the samples of printing submitted for review by Redfield Brothers, Pearl 
street, New York. The catalogue and programme are excellent specimens 
of modern-antique printing, in old-style type on deckle-edged stock and 
rough cover paper, the composition, engraving and presswork being all of 
high grade. The Bookman is a sample of high-class magazine work, being 
of pleasing character from first to last pages, including the cover. 


Lorinc Cogs & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, have issued a unique 
four-page advertising card, entitled ‘‘ What the ‘ Dons’ See ’’— representing, 
on the first page, an embrasure in a stone wall through which the mast of a 
warship is visible. On raising the card a full view of the U.S. S. Brooklyn 
is revealed on the third page. On the fourth page of the card are these 
words: ‘* The Government makes tools to cut Spaniards. We make knives 
to cut everything else. We like hard jobs, too.’’ The card is attractively 
designed and well printed, and should prove a good trade-bringer. 

WERT STEWART, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued a treatise on platen 
press embossing, having introduced a new material for making male dies. 
The book is tastefully gotten up in handsome embossed cover and has sample 
page of embossed dies, together with full instructions concerning the manipu- 
lation necessary in using the process. Mr. Stewart's embossing board (for 
his material is nothing less than some kind of printing board submitted to a 
chemical bath) is made up in sheets and so prepared that when moistened it 
will swell and become pliable, and when brought in contact with the female 
die fill up the sunken parts. After the moisture is squeezed out the mate- 
rial becomes harder than it was at first. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a tastefully executed circular from 
the printing department of the Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, announcing that the firm has in the hands of the pub- 
lishers a reproduction of an oil painting entitled ‘‘ Chilkoot Pass.’’ The cir- 
cular is printed in brown, black and purple, and very artistically gotten up. 
We are also in receipt of a copy of the picture referred to, which is a litho- 
graph by Gies & Co., of Buffalo. The view is looking south from Stone 
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House, and shows a pack train, accompanied by scouts, making the trip 
through the Pass. It is a very attractive and clever advertisement, the only 
indication of advertising being the word ‘“‘Studebaker” on one of the 
wagons. We understand that the firm is furnishirfg these lithographs at 50 
cents each. 

A CIRCULAR printed upon the Harris automatic press, with its new auxil- 
iary hand feed, has recently been received, which shows that this machine is 
capable of printing something besides cards and envelopes. The circular is 
8 by 12 inches in size, contains half-tone cuts and matter, and is as well 
printed as the work could have been done on almost any other style of 
press. Mr. Kirkham, the secretary of the company, informs us that the job 
was run at a speed of 2,640 per hour. This indicates that the Harris press 
can not only turn out a large amount of work, but that it can do it in first-class 
shape at the same time. One of these circulars will be mailed to any printers 
who are interested. The company’s address is Niles, Ohio. 

By courtesy of Mr. Eugene R. Hallett we are favored with a copy of 
“ Blue and White,”’ the annual of Los Angeles (Cal.) High School. This isa 
volume of some two hundred pages filled with half-tone plates of the faculty, 
the classes, the various committees, and views of the buildings and class- 
rooms, etc.; essays, poems, general school gossip, etc., and advertisements. 
The work is well edited and handsomely gotten up, the composition is good 
and presswork excellent. It is bound in the class colors — blue and white — 
in admirable style, and is a valuable and handsome souvenir. Much praise 
is due to Mr. Hallett, who has had the management of ‘‘ Blue and White,”’ 
for the excellent result of the labors of himself and his coadjutors. 


A VERY attractive advertisement has just been issued by R. Hoe & Co., 
504 Grand street, New York, entitled ‘‘ What May be Seen in the Government 
Printing Offices.” It is in the form of a booklet, showing some of the 
improved machines supplied by that company to various printing depart- 
ments of the United States Government. Among these machines are their 
stereotype web perfecting ‘‘speech”’ machine; their electrotype card web 
perfecting press; their stereotype perfecting press and folder combined ; 
their power plate printing press and hand plate press, and improved gum- 
ming machine. Besides these, illustrations are shown of their stop-cylinder 
and lithographic presses. The booklet is printed in green and red, with 
attractive cover embellished with the United States flag. Copies will be 
sent to printers interested. 

THE annual catalogue (No. 41) of ‘‘ Standard ’’ blank books, made by the 
Boorum & Pease Company, New York City, has just been issued. It is a 
cloth-bound volume of some 250 pages, printed in two colors, and is a very 
complete list of the goods manufactured by the firm. Their line of ‘‘ Stand- 
ard”’ blank books comprises about 12,000 styles, and the company is con- 
stantly adding to this as new styles are being put upon the market. The 
catalogue contains sample leaves of the most important grades of paper used 
in their folio books and letter books, and also the various rulings regularly 
carried in stock folio books, and the different styles of faint ruling used in 
the blank books. The catalogue is well printed and seems to be very care- 
fully compiled, and should bea business-bringer. The firm announced that 
as their ‘‘ Empire’’ school goods have become such an important factor, they 
have been compelled to catalogue them separately. This book is called 
their Catalogue No. 5. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 











ADVERTISING AND POSTER TYPE. 
The book of Advertising and Poster Type just issued by 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler amply sustains the reputation of 


this well-known firm for tasteful and select type designs. The 
strength and beauty of the designs are equaled only by their 
manifest utility and wearing qualities. The type is represented 
in solid pages, the text being ‘‘ The Story of the Year,’’ H. C. 
Bunner’s admirable sketch ‘‘Zenobia’s Infidelity,’? and a 
historical and descriptive article on the foundry itself. 





DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIONS. 


For the tourist season of 1898 the Grand Trunk Railway 
System offers a list of summering places beyond which the 
tourist need not look for variety, as they will meet every desire, 
whether for sight-seeing, fashion, hunting, fishing or absolute 
rest. The itinerary will comprise the following: Chicago to 
Toronto, Muskoka Lakes, Alexandrian Bay, Thousand Islands, 
River St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay River points, 
White Mountains and North Atlantic Coast'points. Chicago to 
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Niagara Falls, Watkins Glen, Glen Summit, Atlantic City, 
Asbury Park, etc. Chicago to Petoskey, Bay View, Traverse 
City, Harbor Springs, Mackinaw and other famous Northern 
Michigan resorts. Handsome brochures containing full infor- 
mation concerning rates and routes will be sent free to any 
person interested on application to L. R. Morrow, 103 Clark 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 





THAT “DON’T WORRY FEELING” 


Can easily be obtained by spending a few weeks at one of the 
many summer resorts easily reached by the fast trains running 
daily between Chicago and Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Ashland and Duluth, via Wisconsin Central Lines. Ask 
your ticket agent for complete information. James C. Pond, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





A NEW CATALOGUE. 


The Latham Machinery Company, 197 South Canal street, 
Chicago, is sending out a new catalogue illustrating and 
describing its wire stitchers, perforators, numbering and paging 
machines, round-cornering and indexing machines, and other 
machinery for bookbinders’ use. It contains forty-eight pages 
and is inclosed in a tastefully embossed cover. Copies will be 
sent to anyone interested in the purchase of supplies in this 
line. 





AN ATTRACTIVE HANGER. 


The Seybold Machine Company, with characteristic enter- 
prise, have recently issued a tasty hanger showing illustrations 
of a portion of the machines built in their works. The hanger 
is about two by three feet in size, printed in black, gold and 
gray, the center pictures being interiors of their main shop and 
wareroom, surrounded by beautiful half-tone illustrations of 
their paper cutters, book trimmers, signature presses, knife 
grinders, folding machines, embossers, stampers and. die 
presses. Their well-known ‘‘ Monarch” and ‘‘ Holyoke’”’ 
cutters occupy prominent positions at the top, and the 
‘* Duplex ’’ trimmer and ‘‘ Hercules ’’ signature press are also 
accorded good locations. We note that the border design is 
by E. A. King, of New York, but the name of the printer is 
not given. It is a creditable piece of work, and presents the 
Seybold machinery in such shape that prospective purchasers 
may be enabled to form a very good idea of the machines. 
The hangers have already found a place on the walls of many 
a printing office and bookbindery, but those not supplied with 
them can secure one by addressing the company at Dayton, 
Ohio. 





HAMILTON’S INDEXED ELECTROTYPE CABINET. 


In last month’s issue the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and Middletown, New York, called 
attention to their Indexed Electrotype Cabinet, showing cuts of 
two different sizes, and also views of the drawers and some of 
the special features of this handy piece of furniture for printing 
offices. The cabinet itself is built in a substantial manner, like 
all the furniture made by this company, and contains the ‘‘ New 
Departure’’ cases compactly arranged, being fitted with steel 
runs, which enables the cases to be placed close together. 
Each case has a metal number plate attached to the front for 
convenience in keeping track of cuts, and the method of dividing 
the cases into compartments to fit each cut is something that 
will meet with the approval of those who have the care of 
electrotypes and wood cuts. Full-length slotted division siats 
run from the front to the back of the cases, and five of these 
accompany each drawer in the two-thirds size cases, and six 
with each drawer in the three-quarters and full-size cases. An 


assortment of smaller cross-divisions in various lengths also 
goes with each cabinet, so that the cuts may be kept each in its 
own compartment, and when taken out a memorandum can be 
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left in that position showing exactly what disposition has been 
made of the cut. When the cut is returned this memorandum 
can be destroyed or filed away. These cabinets are sold by 
dealers in printers’ supplies everywhere, and full information 
about them can be obtained from these people, or from the 
manufacturers. 





UP WITH THE FLAG. 

Whether in jobwork or in newspapers, the effective 
way is to use the flag in lines and as starters in 
paragraphs. All these flag cuts are made to work 
in one or two colors. In colors they are strikingly 

beautiful, used as bands on cards, circulars, show cards, etc. 
The flag that is capturing so much else is at present the most 
effective business catcher. 


BRE RERRE 


36-Point Flag Border No. 1, 18 inches, $2.25. 
36-Point Flag Border No. 2, for colors, 18 inches of each color, $4.50. 


24-Point Flag Border No. 1, 60 inches, $4.40. 
24-Point Flag Border No. 2, for colors, 30 inches each color, $4.40. 


RERRRRRRERRRRE 


18-Point Flag Border No. 1, 60 inches, $3.35. 
18-Point Flag Border No. 2, for colors, 30 inches each color, $3.35. 
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12-Point Flag Border No. 1, 72 inches, $3.50. 
12-Point Flag Border No. 2, for colors, 36 inches each color, $3.50. 


These beautiful flag borders were originated by the 
American Type Founders’ Company, and are on 
sale at all its branches. It leads the type fashions in 
little as well as big things. Above all, it is original. 

Its productions please the buyers of printing and of advertising 
space better than any other, and are consequently more valuable 
to printer and publisher, while costing no more than less 
desirable type. 





44-Point American Flags (cast), $2.50 per dozen. 
For two colors (electro), $2.50 per half dozen of each color. 


All the above subject to usual liberal discount. 





ROSENOW & COMPANY, ENGRAVERS. 


Rosenow & Company, 373 Dearborn street, Chicago, pre- 
sent themselves to the trade as photo-engravers, now fully and 
modernly equipped and ready for business. Though the firm 
is a new one, the head of the same, Mr. Max Rosenow, has 
been known to our largest and principal houses in every indus- 
try and branch of business through the excellent work which 
he produced as a leading artist for J. Manz & Co., with whom 
he has been for the past five years, while his total career and 
experience extends over a period of twenty-one years. The 
new firm will be conducted on sound business principles, and 
its aim will always be to combine artistic workmanship, ele- 
gance of design, clean and correct execution with moderate 
prices. A glance over the specimens of Mr. Rosenow’s pre- 
vious work, which can be seen at the company’s office, and 
which representative agents will be pleased to show, also the 














beautiful piece of art appearing in this issue, will convince con- 
noisseurs of the ability of this company, and what they can do 
for themselves they can certainly do for others, always intend- 
ing to satisfy their patrons as well as their own ambition. It 
will be well worth while to give these new friends in the 
business a trial when in need of anything in the line of any 
engraving processes. Cover designs, booklet and souvenir 
illustrations will be their specialties. Orders for commercial 
work will be tastefully and promptly executed. 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE MACHINERY ABROAD. 

Messrs. H. W. Caslon & Co., 22 Chiswell street, London, 
England, are agents for Great Britain of the Chandler & Price 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. We understand that the Chand- 
ler & Price Company have already shipped them, since the first 
of the year, forty-one of their well-known Gordon presses. 
Messrs. Caslon & Co. have sold twelve of these machines to 
one of the leading printing firms in London, and have placed 
five in one house in Glasgow, Scotland. As numbers of print- 
ing presses intended to do the work turned out by this machine 
are manufactured in Great Britain, and as other American man- 
ufacturers are also placing considerable machinery there, it 
certainly speaks well for the satisfaction these machines are 
giving. The Caslon foundry is one of the oldest and most pro- 
gressive foundries abroad, and carefully considered the matter 
of taking the agency for American machines before choosing 
the Chandler & Price make. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
abroad will be glad to hear of the appointment of this com- 
pany as selling agents, and also at the way the presses are 
being received across the water. The Caslon foundry also 
handles other machinery manufactured by the Chandler & 
Price Company, such as paper cutters, lead and rule cutters, 
and other special machinery. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘* Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per hes under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany the order to insure on in current number. 
Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All letters received will be 
promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended without extra charge. No 
advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 20th 
of the month preceding publication. 








BOOKS. 
A BOOK POR PRINTERS, young and old. ‘“Bishop’s 


Practical Printer ’'; 200 pages, $1. All type founders sell it. 


FMBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 

concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have 
a few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — 200 copies of the ‘‘ Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus,” by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston, Massachusetts. Suitable 
Will sell for 25 cents a copy 











for clubbing. Cloth, 16mo, 320 pages; price, $1. 
in lots of fifty. ‘* F 28,"° INLAND PRINTER. 


OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. This 
is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain up 

to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envelope 
corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset in improved 
form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also contains a brief 
treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and cover, 
7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that no pro- 
gressive compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago; 34 Park Row, New York. 


MALLEST book in the world (Italian Publication) ; size 
lady's thumb nail; 208 pages; paper edition $1.75, cloth $2.25. R. 
JAMES, Notre Dame De Grace, Montreal, Canada. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
GENTS WANTED —To sell elegant steel-plate portraits 


of the late William Ewart Gladstone, made from recent photograph 
taken in his library at Hawarden; a magnificent work. Send $1 for 16 by 19 
india-proof copy, or 50 cents for 12 by 16 plain steel-plate copy, postpaid. 
Big money can be made on these. Write for terms to agents. [THE INLAND 
PRINTER assures its readers that these portraits are works of art, and well 
worth the price asked.] Address THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COM- 
PANY, 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


NGRAVING — Partner wanted to enlarge an established 
business; some money and experience required. BOARDMAN EN- 
GRAVING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE — A fine job office in large New England manu- 

facturing city; everything first-class and practically new; cylinder and 
three jobbers, power cutter, electric motor, 300 fonts of type; tools of all 
kinds; centrally located; moderate rent and established business at good 
prices, which could be increased to any amount by push; office will inventory 
over $4,000; will sell right; health and other interests compel disposal; a 
rare chance for one or two practical men. ‘ A 828," INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Copyright, plates and stock on hand of a mag- 
nificent subscription book. The plates were cast from new type, bought 
especially for this work, and are in first-class condition. Stock on hand 
includes bound books in six different styles, and printed sheets ready for 
binding. There is money in this for a house with facilities for properly 
pushing the sale of the work. For further particulars address ‘‘J 39,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 











OR SALE — Job printing office, in fine condition in Central 

Michigan manufacturing town of 50,000; has 12 by 18 and 8 by 12 Gor- 
dons, 25-inch paper cutter, 3-horse-power electric motor, etc. ‘A 842,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


N SAN FRANCISCO— FOR SALE — Established job 
printing plant —five presses, one electric motor, complete wiring for 
lights, 224 fonts latest job faces in prime condition and order, cutting 
machine, rotary and ‘‘chop”’ card cutters, shelving and other fixtures, stock 
of picture advertising cards, all of which cost, with cash discounts off, over 
$8,000 ; will be sold for $3,000 spot cash. WILLIAM E. LOY, 531 Commercial 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


OB printing office, $1,200; fine business ; city 80,000; con- 
nected with trade paper; stock in paper $400, with salary; will sell sepa- 
* rate or together; other business; great chance. ‘* A 830,” INLAND PRINTER. 


RACTICAL PRINTER wanted to take cash interest and 
manage profitable cylinder and bookroom of a New York office; plant 
valued at $25,000; amount needed about $10,000; present owners want to 
retire from direct oversight and management of that branch of the printing 
business; will part with whole interest, if desired. ‘‘ A 844,’’ New York office 
INLAND PRINTER, 34 Park Row. 


ARE CHANCE — Printing plant; 4 large cylinders (two 

44 by 64, front delivery), 4 jobbers; pamphlet bindery — folder, stitcher, 

cutters; two linotypes (rentenSs gas engine; complete composing room ; 

$2,000 monthly business; price $15,000; $2,000 cash, $200 monthly. ADVER- 
TISER, 333 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 


O MANUFACTURERS — Parties wanted to buy patent or 

manufacture and sell on royalty an inexpensive new device needed for 

every paper-cutting machine. U. S. patent allowed, but issue deferred for 
procuring foreign patents. ‘‘ A 834,"’ INLAND PRINTER. 


O PUBLISHERS—I have for sale the new plates and 

about 1,600 completed copies of a book of nearly 600 pages, two volumes 
bound in one, which has never yet been placed on the market. The book is 
similar in scope to the well-known “‘ Black Beauty,’’ but relates to the dog, 
and should have a large sale if properly pushed. Reason for selling —am 
out of the publishing business. It will pay you to investigate this. ‘* F 27,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


T°? PUBLISHERS — Will sell entire output of the best sub- 
scription book on the market today. Reason for selling is lack of 
money to push the same. Any book house with money can make a great 
fortune in five years’ time. Address ‘*J 40,"" INLAND PRINTER. 





























ANTED — Party able to sell or handle to best advantage 
patent, just granted, of small new device, very useful in every printing 
office and bindery. “* A 833,” INLAND PRINTER. 


$1 10 WILL BUY a weekly newspaper and job press in a 
’ 








New York State town, which is growing rapidly ; doing a good 
business ; fully equipped ; drum cylinder, Universal job press and a water 
motor; everything new. ‘A 824,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—A bargain, Cranston two-revolution press, 
bed 38 by 54; all modern improvements. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin 
street, Boston J 
FoR SALE — At a bargain, small, modern job outfit; 


10 by 15 Golding Jobber, 7 by 11 Improved Pearl; new type, and every- 
thing complete. For particulars address W. L. KELLEY, Chatham, Mass. 


OR SALE — Overstocked with cylinder newspaper presses ; 
will sell low; every press guaranteed. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin 


street, Boston. 

















HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK, 
new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertisements, 
blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund on 
first order for cuts amounting to $1. 
“THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 
a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half-tone 

cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illustrated; price, 
10 cents, postpess. Worth many times this amount to any printer or press- 
man. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe street, Chicago; 
34 Park Row, New York, 





OR SALE — Royle router, radial arm. We require the 
space, and will sell, in first-class condition, one of our machines, in use 
at present time, as it stands on floor; $150 cash. GATCHEL & MANNING, 


33 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 








HELP WANTED. 
OB PRINTERS WANTED for setting tasty calendar adver- 


tisements ; none but strictly first-class, experienced up-to-date display 

ad. compositors need apply; three men wanted August 15, three Septem- 

ber 1 and three October 1; good wages and steady work until January 1, 1899; 
send references. THE OSBORNE COMPANY, Red Oak, Iowa. 
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HELP WANTED. 


ANTED — A first-class job compositor for fine commercial 
work; one who understands modern methods, and has originality. 
Cc. H. HEINTZEMANN, 234 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








ANTED—An absolutely first-class pressman for three- 
color and half-tone work. Steady employment to the right party. 
BROWN & BIGELOW, St. Paul, Minn. 
\ X 7 ANTED — Competent man as solicitor for a large printin 
establishment where fine colorwork, catalogues and general jo 
printing is done; applicants may state their qualifications, salary expected, 
references, single or married, etc. ‘‘ A 847,” INLAND PRINTER. 


\ X 7 ANTED — Experienced man to take charge of composing 

room where English and German book, job and catalogue work is 
done; state your ability; also references and wages expected; married or 
single. ‘‘ A 846,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


\ X 7ANTED — Live, hustling man as foreman of general 
bindery ; one competent to manage and figure on all kinds of work. 
‘* A 829,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 














Give references and state terms. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
PRACTICAL book and job printer of twenty-five years’ 


experience desires position as foreman. Competent to estimate on all 
classes of printing; A1 references. ‘‘ A 851,’”” INLAND PRINTER. 





APABLE BINDERY FOREMAN, reliable in estimates and 
with experience in handling large editions as well as the finest job- 
work; also commercial and job blank work ; a hard worker and able to han- 
dle a force to the best advantage. Would like to hear of place either as 
supervising or working foreman. ‘ A 832,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OMPOSITOR — First-class jobber and all-round printer ; 

thorough practical knowledge in executing modern and tasty printing 

of every description; competent foreman; excellent references. ‘* ANGLO 
SAXON,” INLAND PRINTER, New York. 





(COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN or Superintendent — If 
your business is large enough to warrant paying $30 per week, address 
** A 855," INLAND PRINTER. 


XPERIENCED PRINTER MAN open to engagement 
after August 5. Wants position as foreman and job compositor; thor- 
oughly competent to take charge; experienced in all branches of the business; 
modern ideas of work ; wants position where — service will insure perma- 
nent location and where there is chance for advancement; references. 
** A 853,"’ INLAND PRINTER. 


IRST-CLASS PRESSMAN wants position as foreman ; 

twelve years’ experience on fine catalogue printing ; would take interes 

in the business; references furnished as to character and ability, ‘‘ A 826,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 














IRST-CLASS PRINTER, married, desires situation as fore- 

man, make-up or stone man ; now foreman office operating two machines, 
twelve job men; present situation four years; desires change. ‘‘A 843,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN, cylinder and platen; Ai on any class of work; 
can refer to employers for the past eleven years, including present 
employer. ‘ A 837,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN of fifteen years’ experience on cylinder and 
platen presses, would like to secure permanent position. ‘A 816,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 
GELLING AGENT—A gentleman, thoroughly acquainted 
with printing type, paper, presses and machinery, and well known 
among printers throughout the country, wishes position as local agent or 
traveling salesman; highest references and security furnished. ‘‘ A 820,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


GITUATION as superintendent or manager ; have had twelve 

years’ experience in Chicago offices; familiar with, and can estimate on, 
all classes of printing, etc.; colorwork a specialty; am practical pressman 
and printer; would leave city. ‘‘ A 850,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


GITUATION WANTED — By a first-class up-to-date cylinder 
and platen pressman; strictly sober and reliable; capable of taking 
charge; well up on finest grades of half-tone, book and commercial work. 
“* A 848,” INLAND PRINTER. 


GITUATION WANTED— By an up-to-date job compositor, 
tasty and reliable; desires situation in office equipped with the most 
‘“ A 845," INLAND PRINTER. 














modern material ; good recommendations. 


GITUATION WANTED — By printer; five years’ experience, 
two years in city; neither drink, chew or smoke; will go any place. 
** A 815,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





ITUATION WANTED — First-class zinc etcher or router 
wishes to make a change. H. J. MOLDT, 39 Fisher avenue, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
YOUNG MAN of 22 desires situation of any kind in large 
job printing office; three years’ experience; good character. ‘ A 838,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARON DIED BEFORE THE HALLETT PROCESS 


was invented. The process isn’t a ‘‘blurrer,”’ but imitates perfectly 
genuine typewritten letters, having ribbon effect. Protected by foundation 
patents. Exclusive perpetual rights granted. A. HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


DAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., of Muncie, Ind., 

are the sole owners of the process and machines for producing the 

copy-effect typewritten letters. Exclusive rights assigned and guaranteed 
under foundation patents. Machines on trial. Write for particulars. 


NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or phofos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. We 
have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, only ¥% cent aninch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











etc. 





Cy PRINTER, thoroughly practical all-round man, fif- 
teen years’ experience, seven years in present position as superinten- 
dent, must make change; expert embosser; go anywhere; East preferred ; 
want good salary, but willing to earn it. P. O. Box ‘‘ 106,’ Philadelphia. 
I WANT A SITUATION with up-to-date printing house, in 
t_ which energy, conscientious work and ample experience will be appre- 
ciated ; modern ideas and capable of executive position; qualified in esti- 
mating, buying stock and general office details and management. D. C. 
CHALFANT, 715 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

OB COMPOSITOR — A thoroughly competent man, familiar 
with all classes of job, catalogue and book work, up-to-date, will be open 
for a position September 1; Ai references from leading metropolitan 

offices. ‘‘ A 836,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Machinist, experienced on news 


and job; young man; references. ‘‘ A 809,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


| !NOTYPE MACHINIST — Operator ; factory experience ; 


~ satisfaction guaranteed; married; prefer situation where machines are 
being installed. 














** A 827,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





MACHINIST, been in sole charge of large plant, including 


three linotypes, long time, desires change; wants charge of ten or 
** A 823,’" INLAND 





more linotypes; thoroughly competent; best references. 
PRINTER. 


MACHINIST OPERATOR, who is also first-class job com- 


4 positor, pressman and proofreader; strictly sober; wants permanent 
position. 





‘** A 812,"" INLAND PRINTER. 


POSITION WANTED — By first-class printer, competent in 
ae) A memes ot can take charge and estimate. ‘‘A 840,” INLAND 
T . 











O YOU DO PLATEN PRESS EMBOSSING? If so, I 

would like to have you send me stamp for sample of embossing board 

and book on embossing, or 30 cents for a trial order. WERT STEWART, 
Fifth and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


UBBER STAMPS —6 cents a line, postpaid, to printers 
a stationers. Circulars free. H. P. MAYNARD, 16 Arcade, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


TEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue, and no beating with the brush ; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$28.50; 13 by 22, $46. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engravin 
Processes ; plates cast like stereotypes from drawings made on cardboard. 
The easiest of all engraving processes ; $3 for both, including material. Book 
<—peeene ss of above sent on receipt of 50cents Circulars and samples for 


stamps. ENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 

oo to 500 per cent profit in 
A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 322 ‘0,5 Per, cent Prot er 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address, PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


GAS : GASOLINE ENGINES (77a) 
ene aN Features wr ; ing C 


Factories, etc. A 
than steam. 


FOOS GAS ENGINE CO., Springfield, Ohio. 















WRITE BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 





 QIALK PLATES 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 

HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co., St. Louis. 
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HARPER’S BULLETIN For AUGUST 
WAR BLOTTERS. j,i" irihagSsece fea Won tien do 


blotter advertising you can't afford to miss these. 

: 99 That is the title of 1 four- h 
- P ATRIOTISM. (printed Sveulers) pry eww ~arcue fait cle 
PRIVATE MAILING CARDS. permits'the use of these, We 
have a series of designs for them. Electros cost but a trifle. Every printing 
office needs a number of them. 


designs. 
SECRET SOCIETY CUTS. Cite stcnch’ Cheaper in quantities. 
LABOR DAY ILLUSTRATIONS. h.20 ee aT eagion” 
posters or any other printed matter, we can give you a good line to select from. 


FAIR ILLUSTRATIONS. The fair is an event of importance in 


most communities. We havea line of 
illustrations that cover them. 


66 HALF-TONES that please.’’ Don’t throw away money, but get our 


prices before you buy. 


DESIGNING, ZINC ETCHING, WOOD ENGRAVING. 


Complete departments for handling each of these. High-grade work, low 
prices. Estimates for the asking. 


OLD METAL WANTED. (cr Riis specialties, Write tor quotations, 
THE ADVERTISING WORLD. (ronuiis? Nothing in the held 
of advertising more interesting. Sample copy free. 

Best little book for 


1,000 CATCH PHRASES AND IDEAS. 25*tlitile Pook for 


published. Price, 50 cents; but FREE to those who accept our proposition to 
furnish lists of names, etc. Send for particulars. 


Advertising Cuts — new ones every week, covering thirty-five lines of trade. 


Send for proofs and full information about anything that interests you. 


HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, . . Columbus, Ohio. 


“BELL” 
CHALK 
PLATES 





The very best process yet discovered for illustrating daily 
comeess quickly and inexpensively. Use the ‘ Bell” 
Standard Plates and save money. Positively no infringe- 
ment. From 50 to 70 per cent reduction in cost by having 
your old base plates recoated. Address, 


HIRD MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE CHEAPEST PLACE. . 


7 ENVELOPES * 


BUY T: 
A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. N.Y. 





Free if requested on a Printed Letter-Head. 


ARMY AND NAVY HEROES. 


SAMPSON, DEWEY, SCHLEY, MILEs, 
SHAFTER, HOBSON, ETC. 


This style, 75c. each; larger cuts, 114 in. diameter, 
$1.00 each; 2 in. diameter, $1.25. Cuts made 
to order from your own photographs, 25c. extra 
on each size. 

Send stamp for our circular of Flag Cuts. 

BURBANK ENGRAVING CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


QR.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MS 











WALGUTT BROTHERS, 


139-141-143 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK, 


: Stamping «4 Embossing. 


Fine Catalogue Covers printed and embossed from i oo 1 designs. ¢ 
‘ We pay special attention to this work; producing handsome Q 
and novel effects at low cost. Also, 
CLOTH AND LEATHER CASE-MAKING, 
BOOK-EDGE GILDING AND MARBLING. 


' Bas-relief of Admiral Dewey beautifully embossed. Sample copies { 
mailed, prepaid, on receipt of twenty cents in stamps. , 








1899 Calendars. 1899 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN CALENDARS? 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 6Y 


The Thomas W. Price Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF HALF-TONE CALENDARS, 
503 Minor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1899 


Fre. | Sar. 





L899 


Sun. | Mon. 





Th. 





Fant tron, | Last 
7m, 15tn, 
22oe | O4ta mw 


2\8 
9 | fo 
16|\ kK 
Bhewiew 


It. 


Itsa 


i) 
—our envelopes are high cut, high 
| ul grade, _ everything — except 
price—and we ship them—any 
quantity — onan hour's notice. Our 


mills are conveniently located, near by—there’s no delay. Stock 
fresh, quality best—and made right; highest cut, perfect gumming. 
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APANESE PAPERS. 


For Editions de Luxe, 
Artists’ Proofs, 
Artistic Circulars and 
Programmes. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
10 Warren St., New York. 








A 100-thousand-order customer writes: ‘‘ Your commerciai 
envelopes are the best I ever saw for the price.” 


You should send for samples —they’ll decide it— and they’re handy 


to have. 
Chicago Paper Co. 
273 Monroe St. 


Book and Flat Papers, and 
42 De Chicago. 


Cardboards too. 














AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Send for THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND 
ORNAMENT BOOK. , 2s cuts.” 


25 Cents, postpaid. We refund the 25 Cents. 
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Co. won TRL, & SONS OO. 


Flat Bed Perfecting Press with the Cottrell 
Patent Automatic Shifting Tympan. 
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We wish to call the attention of the printer who desires to 
make money to this Press. Our advice is to see the machine in 
operation. ‘The Press is a success and will do fine presswork 
and perfect it at nearly double the speed of a two-revolution 
machine. It saves more than half the labor, does away with 
the second feeding of the sheet, spreading out, drying, packing 
up and jogging, also all waits between the first and second sides. 
It also saves half the floor space, half the labor and more than 


. half the cost. 





The purchase of one of these presses will demonstrate its 
utility and will result in your ordering more. We have offices 
running from three to six of them. Send for prices, sizes and 


particulars. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 






















SIZES AND PRICES. 
8x12 inside Chase, ... . . $165.00 


10x15 ” Siece sas See 
12x18 ” lene 2 6 3 ee 
14x20 " © 6. wi eee” - ee 
14% x 22 - © © «© © © © «6420.00 


There are with each Press three Chases, six 
Roller Stocks, one Mold, one Brayer and two 
Wrenches. 





Y 


W 





"] 
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Jwo Popular Presses. 


JONES’ GORDON. 


MIHE rapidly increasing demandfor Jones’ Gordon Presses gives the manufacturers confidence 

j to assert that it is the coming popular press. The many points of advantage it possesses 
over any other Gordon made, commend it at once to the well-informed printer. Its price 
commends it to the careful, conservative buyer. 


* Simplest Impression Throw-oft. 
Rome of the Points of Advantage. Feed-board to the right of gear 
wheel, giving pressman more 
room and making it very much more convenient to feed. The bed and platen are scraped toa 
true surface, making it possible and practicable to print a solid form without overlay or underlay. 
Think of the amount of time this saves. The only Gordon made having a distributing roller on 
the fountain, this roller passing from fountain to disk twice each impression. The form rollers 
never touch the fountain roller. The Steam Fixtures are provided with a brake whereby the 
ressman as he throws off the belt by a little extra pressure may stop the machine almost 
instantly. We do not use a long shaft for our steam fixtures. You buy a press without fixtures 
and when you are ready for the fixtures you do not have to go to the expense of a long shaft. 
The biggest little thing ever put on a press is our patent self-locking chase hook and form 
starter. Merely putting the chase in the press locks the chase. 


Il Th ff For $25.00 extra, on any size press, you may have put on when 
er FOW-OIl. the press is ordered, our roller throw-off. By this device the 

rollers are lifted from the form whenever the impression is off. 
Any well-informed pressman can see the immense advantage this would have in distributing ink 


or in working half-tone cuts. 


WYQACHINES are handsomely painted a dark blue. All Handles, 8 A 
M Friskets, Grippers and Carriage Heads are nickeled. Our 

. Carriage Heads are provided with pulls, making it much 
more convenient to take out or place in the rollers. 








The Jones’ Gordon Press we just bought is running, and a 
nicer running press we never saw. No noise or jar whatever. 
From REFORM PUBLISHING Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Best in the Market.—Our 10 x 15 Jones’ Gordon is giving the 
best of satisfaction. It is, in our opinion, by far the best platen press 
in the market. At a speed of 2,000 per hour it runs smoothly, 
solidly, and almost noiselessly. One of the most important 
advantages is the convenient impression throw-off, which is so 
constructed as to give free elbow room. The fountain is simply 
perfection, giving a splendid distribution.— CorAM Bros., Utica, 





Notice 








New York. They have since bought a 14% x 22. the 
If interested, send to any dealer for our circular, giving er 
testimonials and further information. 
Impression 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. Throw-off. 


Manufactured by J. M. JONES & CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 


CLO GDF SS ——LDUrRLEIATIR ODS—ACSID 


>> Notice the Friee—< 
LIGHTNING JOBBER. W 





SIZES AND PRICES. 


7 x 10 inside of chase, two rollers, . . $ 75.00 


sen ‘* three rollers, . . 85.00 
9 x 13 a7 ee oe ee ‘ * 95.00 
ioxig ‘ “ ” a e « §20,00 





Steam Fixtures, $9.00; Long Fountain, $16.00. Two 
wrenches, two chases, ink rollers, with cast brayer or 
mold and two sets of roller stocks, go with each press. 






A discount from these prices for cash, 











is safe to say that no press ever put on the market attained such imme- 

diate popularity. While it is built at a low price it is first-class and reliable 

in every particular. We have had some kind words unsolicited from 

nearly every customer. It is by its simplicity of construction we are enabled 

to place it on the market at a price so marvelously low. The working parts 

are well finished. The shafts and drawbars are steel. The press is sold under 

the fullest guarantee. Ask your dealer to show you this press before placing 
your order. 


A WHIRLWIND. 
Say, your Lightning Jobber is a whirlwind. It's all right—Wm. McDona_p, Byron, Mich. 
FORM FILLS THE CHASE. 

We have used the L. J. with very gratifying results. Its real worth is apparent when the 
form fills the chase and the results are very satisfactory.—FULLER Pus. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
IT PRINTS A FULL FORM. 

The 10 x 15 Lightning Jobber gives entire satisfaction. I consider it equal, if not superior, 
to many of the high-priced machines. It is well and strongly built. Prints a full form without 
trouble and is an easy running and rapid press.—W. H. RopELtL, Rochester, N.Y. 

SOME SEVERE TESTS. 


Our press has been in constant use and has been subjected to some severe tests, having used 
it on full forms a greater part of the time without any repairs whatever. It has given the best of 
satisfaction.— CUNNINGHAM PRINTING Co., Middlesburg, Ky. 


IT IS ALL RIGHT. 


The Lightning Jobber is all right. It is the best press for the money I ever saw. It is strong 
and durable, and is more than satisfactory.— N. E. GUERNSEY, Milton, Iowa. 


WORKS TO PERFECTION. 


The Lightning Jobber was a surprise to us. We bought it at a low price and expected it to 
be a cheap press, but find that it does all classes of platen press work as nicely as any machine 
on the market. In fact, it works to perfection.—Drury Bros., Grand Encampment, Wyo. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Manufactured by J. M. JONES & CO., PALMYRA, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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THE QUEEN’S BODYGUARD. 
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HEN you look through the printing offices you will discover that 
the best printers and pressmen have a remarkable attachment 
for pets. Of course the editor has his cat which thrives on 
spring poetry, paste, and other odds and ends. But down- 
stairs in the pressroom you will find everyone devoted to the 
pets that give the best results on the press. Do you know 
why the pressmen’s pets among inks are 


The Queen City Inks ? 


Because they have the superior working qualities and fineness ofe 
that are required to turn out the choice grade of printing. 

Among our specialties that you ought to try, because they have ofe 
been demonstrated to be the inks above all others adapted to els 
meet the exacting requirements of fine illustrative work, are the of 


H. D. Book and Half-Tone Inks. 


Send us your address at once, so that we can mail you samples 
of the beautiful work done with these and our other full line 
of inks. It will help you to turn out a finer character of work. 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY, : 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Branch — 347 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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a Automatic.... 
ECONOMIC Saper-Feading Rachine 


ot 




























Over 800 in successful operation on 
Cylinder Printing Presses, 
Folding Machines, Lz) > = 
Ruling Machines, 4 a —— 


Calendering Machines, etc. 


AS ATTACHED TO A TWO-REVOLUTION FRONT-DELIVERY PRESS. 


be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 4° 
Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple, and 


pn t Sane Geman, may, quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, Os= EN Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
Chambers Folding Machines, ae 18 000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
¢ Christie Beveling Machines, of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
; sosourinne: qunae momen Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
Ellis Roller Backer, Ane register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
Peerless Rotary Perforators, largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
i thd a the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .8.8.% 8.8.8.8 
MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS { Write to the Sole Agents, 
AND PRINTERS. 


ae eno fog €. C. fuller & Co. 


OEE TE OTS TC) Debora Stee, 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 















JRONSON’S BARGAIN LIST O 
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All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 


F PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 








TWO REVOLUTION. 

129—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- 
livery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

209—45x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


189—38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 


210—23x28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 
222—36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 
THREE REVOLUTION. 
203—40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
(Press suitable for newspaper work.) 
STOP CYLINDERS. 


164—3974x48 Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead 
xtures. 


DOUBLE CYLINDER. 


204—37x57 Hoe Double Cylinder, wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 












August 1, 1896. 






DRUM CYLINDERS. 


207—33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


156—24x28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, 2 rollers, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


131—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


JOB PRESSES. 
193—13x19 New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
191—5x8 Pearl, throw-off. 
FOLDERS. 


186—Seven-column Quarto Stonemetz, paster and trimmer. 
























[NEMEMBER THIS: to be as represented. That 


That the wave of prosperity is coming our way, and that now is 





your benefit as well as our own. 


display of machinery. 
BRONSON Printers’ M 


Telephone, Main 3726. 








That all of our machines are thorou 


be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. We are doing business for 
Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ghly overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 
our list includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
the time to increase facilities for doing good work. Should you 







Our storeroom is ample for the 





H. BRONSON, 


achinery and Warehouse Co. rest and Gen. Mer 









FOR THE PRESSROOM. 


No Slipping or Springing of Forms. 








Adjustable Metal Furniture 


MADE ON PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


WILL SPREAD FROM 314 to 26 INCHES. 


Can be adjusted down to a Nonpareil. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES— PLAIN AND NICKELED. 


12-inch, plain, $3.00; nickeled, $4.50 24-inch, plain, $4.00; nickeled, $6.00 
One set of 12 and 24 inch, plain, $6.75 








W. H. O'BRIEN, 


The Trade Supplied. Box 57; AKRON, OHIO. 


Reasonable Discount, 





“oA PAPER GUTTING (IACHINE 


Speciality since 1855. 
MACHINERY FOR THE WHOLE 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 


SOO | 





PION 


3,700 MACHINES. 


LY PRODUC 






2.070. 
52.400 
100 P 









C, 
, Leipzig 


Karl Xrause 


cngil 
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Manufacturers of 
/ Challenge-Gordon Press . 


Challenge Ink Fountains . 
Challenge Speed Treadle . 
Challenge Power Cutter . 
Challenge Lever Cutter . 


Advance Power Cutter. . 






Advance Lever Cutter . . 


Challenge Country Press 
Ideal Hand Cylinder Press 
Ideal Inking Apparatus. . 


Challenge Army Press. . 











Challenge Proof Press . . 


i) Challenge-Hempel Quoins 
| Challenge-Hempel Keys . 
ac | ne c Challenge Safety Keys for 

all Hempel Quoins .. . 

Challenge Lamp Bracket . 

Challenge Type-High and 






Squaring Machine . . 

Challenge Ink Spades . . 

McPatrich Mailer..... 

O. 2529 to 2555 Leo Street, oN cate sonal 
Near Archer Ave. and Halsted Street, Marvin's Galley Rack . 





Angle Brace Galley Rack 
oe Plate-Zinc Galleys .... 

Challenge Shooting Sticks 

Chicago. cee 
Patent Hooks and Catches 


Metal Furniture. ..... 
Leads and Slugs. . . 


For DescrPirther Partuirs Write Your Dealer. 
























Advance Power Paper Cutter. 





1880 














DIAGRAM SHOWING GROWTH FROM 1880 to 1898. 
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‘The 
Lundell 
~ Motor. 















“A Thing Worth Doing Is Worth Doing Well” 


Is a maxim which is nowhere more applicable than to the 
matter of adopting electric motors for printing and bookbinding 
machinery. There is no motor equal to the Lundell in the 
three requisites, 7. ¢., 


Price, Efficiency and Ability to Carry Overload. 








To illustrate: The American Book Company, appreciating the 
great economy of electric motors, decided to adopt them for 
their grand new plant in New York City. Exhaustive tests 
were accordingly made by Mr. George Hill, C. E., for the 
company in December, 1895. Motors from the ten leading 
houses were entered in the contest, and the Lundell Motor won 
the blue ribbon, receiving the order complete for type entered. 

The American Book Company will tell anyone how well 
they are satisfied. 

We make two types—geared and direct-connected —and 
styles to meet conditions. 

1898 catalogue just out—free to printers. 


Sprague Electric Company, 
20 Broad St., New York City. 





Chicago Office, Marquette Building. 
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Che Aluminum Plate ana Press Company 


Office, No. 87 Nassau Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, . . . . WNIEW YorK CITY. 





ALUMINUM PLATES for Surface Printing, and Printing Machinery 
adapted to the same. 

AGENTS for the owners of the original Basic Patent for Printing 
from an Aluminum Surface. 





Factory and Laboratory at Plainfield, N. J. 





The mechanical department of our business is under the charge and direction of Mr. John Brooks, 
for over thirty years superintendent of the Potter Printing Press Works, and Mr. W. S. Huson, for 
twenty-five years with R. Hoe & Co. and the Campbell Company. 

The United States Aluminum Printing Plate Company is the sole owner of the Mullaly and 
Bullock patent (No. 459,239), the first and basic patent for printing from a surface of aluminum, and 
The Aluminum Plate and Press Company is its business agent. Any and all infringers of said patent 
will be vigorously prosecuted. 


BABCOCK )PTIM US PRESSES 
THE BEST TWO-REVOLUTION MACHINES EVER BUILT. 


No other press capable of High Speed. Front Delivery aj The bed is driven by a ball- 
turning out the finest grade of Fine Work. Printed side up. and-socket joint, the simplest, 
job printing can be run at the most durable and perfect mech- 
speed of the Optimus. The Op- anism yet produced for this pur- 
timus has the only satisfactory pose. The back-up motion is 
delivery —printed side up—and also an important feature of the 
will deliver any kind of paper, new Columbian Optimus. Its 
including tissue. principal competitors do not 

bee have it. 


We Guarantee *”,, 


delivery, the fastest two-revolution Bros. of ew York City, who, after two 
of its size, and a thoroughly first- wii, ee Re years’ experience with the Optimus, are 
class press in every way. so well pleased that they have recently 


NEW COLUMBIAN OPTIMUS. ordered four more. 











+o + 


Among the many good printers run- 
ning our presses, are Messrs. Harper & 





Apply or catalogue, prices and full description to 


BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. 60, New London, conn. 


BUILDERS OF THE 


C. A. COLLORD, OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, STANDARD Drum Oylinder, 
DISPATCH Single-Revolution, REGULAR, COUNTRY 
Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. and other Oylinder Presses. 





| MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
For SALE BY 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 


ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 















































Tt is Black and 
Ciecan Working 


You can 
see that at 
a glance 


. 


hho Slip-Sheeting 
ho Off-Setting 


¥ 


_. This Sold at. 





40 cts. in pound lots 
40 cts. in 100 Ib. lots 
40 cts. in 1000 Ib. lots 


No Discounts 
40 Gents net 


























































Regarding its 
Other Qualities... 


Tt is Dense, 
Soft and 
Free-flowing 






¥ 





Dries Rapidly when 
Printed 





¥ 





Some of our custom- 
ers claim that they 
can send work to the 
bindery in three hours 
after printing « « « 



































F.E. OKIE co. 


£ ny Se KENTON PLACE 
“Z 


Bish Grade 
Printing Tnks PHILADELPHIA 





























F, E. OKIE COMPANY 


.. MANUFACTURERS OF .. 


High Grade Printing Inks 

















THIS IS A NEW 
COLOR WE 
INTRODUCE 








| 
ott " 


KENTON PLACE... ... PHILADELPHIA 
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ITI A 
STRONG 
INTENSE 
BRONZE 
COLOR 


Reflex Violet § 82% 


hertesfeote cfontectentesfestete sfestente ste sfeotestectentestectestecte 











It isa 


Fine Worker | 






































This is printed on 524 Fine Enamel 





Philadelphia, Feb. 18th, 1898. 


Messts. F, E. Okie Company, Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen :—For many months past we have been using your 40c. Cut 
Ink in large quantities and we have never had an ink that gave us as 
much satisfaction in its use. It has proven all you claimed for it, and 
more, as we can show you better results than you have in the spec- 
imen pages you have been using in the “Inland Printer,” and with 
this identical ink. You may duplicate our order of January 27th, 1898, 
for 200 pounds in ten pound cans. Yours truly, 
CHAMBERS PRINTING HOUSE, 


F. V. CHAMBERS. 

















Irwin N. Megargee & Co., Philadelphia. 








We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 
. & Linens, 
Colored Flats, 

b Bristols, 

Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock, 
etc., etc. 


238-240 foams St 


GUGAGY. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.:.::- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 


All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 90 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 
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Don’t Overlook the Fact 


that while we carry the largest and most 
varied line of Novelties in Cover Papers, we also have 
the greatest range of colors in Plain Covers (twenty- 
eight—count them). 

Our PLAIN COVERS are strong, clean, good folders, 
and bright in color, and we sell them at the same price 
asked for papers which are inferior in all these quali- 
fications. : 

JAMES WHITE & CO., Paper Dealers, 


177 Monroe Street, 
’ CHICAGO. 





Largest Line of COVER S¥ 
%S' PAPERS buts. 


LAIN Covers, Antique and Smooth Laid Covers, Princess Cover, Trans- 
parent Parchment Cover, Heavy Enameled Cover, Syrian Cover, Para- 
dox Cover, Amazon Cover, Linen Cover, Dresden Handmade Cover, 

Venetian Cover, Coal Screen Cover, West Indian Cover, Double Enameled 

Cover, White City Cover, Hercules Cover, Atlas Cover, Duplex Hercules 

Cover, Persian Waterproof Cover, Union Cover..... Also full lines Machine 


Finished, Supercalendered and Coated Book, Novel Paper, Parker’s Blot- 
ting, Deckle-Edge Papers, Document Manila, etc. 


Illinois Paper Company, 
181 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





— 
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COL ts ow, 


Pioneer ofee 
= 


<=_ Gauge Pins 
we (M0 the world! 


reer 


eel 
POMTED TORGUEL Phe dow 


ALL THE BEST. 
s 


=| Attachments for the 
nue Job Press. 


= es 
tay <4 7 Ask your dealer for them 
QS — pore in 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 'vgnter;,Patentee, 
No. 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 









‘* Some happy talent, and some fortunate 
circumstance, may form the two sides of 
the ladder. but the rounds of the ladder 
must be made of stuff to stand wear 
and tear.”’ 


et SUCCESS 















to success as ‘“*HINTS ON IMPOSITION,”’ a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 
It is a book of ready reference and deals with one subject — the imposition of book forms — 
in the most thorough possible manner. The perplexing questions which present themselves daily to 
the makeup are answered in terms which 


; is sins is so well fitted to assist a printer or apprentice in the task of climbing the ladder 


wxwx Could not be made more plain yz 


° 
¢ 
4 








‘ CDE y 
( 


Every difficulty is quickly overcome by reference to this compact and very comprehensive work. 
It contains ninety-six profusely illustrated pages, in which the type form and the folded sheet are 
shown side by side. The making of margins in the form, gripper margin, cover forms, locking up 
pages of unequal size in a form, folding points in the form, envelope forms, etc., etc., together 
with numerous hints and suggestions, make the book exceedingly valuable as a pocket companion. 

Size, 4x6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side-stamp; $1.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 34 Park Row. 
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THOMAS WILDES, 


The Oldest Manufacturing Metal House in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


STEREOTYPE METAL 
LINOTYPE e 

COMBINATION 
ELECTROTYPE ‘“ 


This house made the metal for the Mergenthaler Linotype Machines when 
they were first introduced on the market, in the Mew York Tribune, and it 
was then pronounced a perfect metal. 


— © 
No. 246 





WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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R. Dlok’s Seventh Mallér. 





OVER 
8,000 
IN USE. 





NO 
BETTER 
MAILER 
MADE. 


ORTH more to the printer than Klondike gold, is R. Dick’s Seventh 
Mailer. A great time-saver—and time is money. With it experts have 
addressed from 6,000 to 8,586 papers in less than an hour. For information 


concerning Mailer, address 
R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St. 


Price, $20.25 
without Royalty. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





BARHART’S 
New Work— 


j T is 5x7% inches in size, contains 248 pages, handsome 
8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors and sha 
are in two colors and the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and 
In addition to the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different 


colors of stock used. 
tint of paper. 
the two shown, will produce harmony. 
demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. 


Printers are well aware of the fact t 


than double the time necessary to turn out a satisfactory job. 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 
his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed with 12 original 
and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front ms of the book, printed on white plate pa 

before him, the printer will never be ata loss as to 
what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock he may select. 


all the necessary explanatory matter. With this boo 


“THE HARMONIZBR” 


bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. 
e 


At the bottom of each combination is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with 
hat there is today a greater 
This demand has been steadily growing for 
many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. 
In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will pro- 
duce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different 
colors before one is found that will produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more 
“The Harmonizer” will overcome this. 


l It contains an average of 
s of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which 





FOR SALE BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 3 
—OR— 
34 Park Row, cor. Beekman St., New York. 


r, with 


Price, $3.50 per Copy, express paid. 








Who use the “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter ° 














THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘“‘ACME”’ CUTTER. 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 

Cosmopolite. Magazine Co. (2) 

Harper’s Magazine Co. 

McClure’s Magazine Co. 

Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


SE SH 


Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


_ The Child Acme Cutter 
: and Press Co. 


H 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
&. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 

















the 
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ex Something entirely New in Folding Machinery. a» 


| Che Bennett | see 
Circular oi 
Folding BY ONE 
Dyachineg, eT. 


THE TIME HAS COME TO DELIVER ALL CIRCULARS 


won’t ‘‘buck’’ in his hands. 


needs a little. It widens your field as a printer. It places you on 
higher ground and extends your horizon. 
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THE LAST TWO 














FIVE DIFFERENT 


Folds 25,000 sheets in ten hours very easily. 


TO YOUR PATRONS FOLDED. 


Notice the general’ design and workmanship. 
It is made as fine as an engine lathe. 
The ‘‘devil’’ can earn you $5 per day on this machine, because it 


There are a great many good kinks here. It anticipates your 


When you see it in operation and get the price, 
YOU WILL BUY. 


Ask our Agents, The American Type Founders’ Co., to show you 
machine and get the PRICE — it will surprise you. 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Rockford, Ili. 


OWNERS AND MAKERS. 





Che Inland " k 
eee Printer 

Facilitates estimating and prevents costly errors in quoting 
prices. Is of great value as a reference book. Reduces book- 
keeping one-half. 

The books are substantially bound with leather backs and 
corners, and cloth sides, and are of the flat-opening style. Size 
of page, 10% x 14% inches. Printed on good paper, and paged 
throughout. Prices are but little more than such books d/ank 
would cost. 

k f ’ bs, - . . 

ner prices: { soopage book for avcce jobs, - - ; Sage 

Order THE INLAND PRINTER AccouNT Book from any 
Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the United States, 
or direct from THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago and New 
York, 


The Cost of Printing. 


This valuable work presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 


Seventy-four pages, 63¢ by ro inches, on 1oo-lb. S. & S.C. 
book paper ; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
























Points “ 
to be 


\ So 
Remembered \\. li 
about the hy wer ng 


“BETTER WETTER” 


It has no plunger. 

It has no ‘‘ No.”’ 

It has no periods. 

It requires no friskets or attachments. 

It prints only the figures, clear and sharp. 

It is entirely automatic. Numbers from 1 up to as high as you 
want to go. 

It is small enough to permit printing and numbering at one 
impression. 


It is strong, simple and very compact. 


IT 1S PERFECT! 


Write for circulars. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 














515-521 Kent Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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THE RIVETBED SUGGESS GALLEY. 





Pate 








; It is without doubt the strongest galley made, and is just as substantial as it looks. The corners interlock, the rims are 
riveted to the bottom, and, as will be seen, allows a better hold on the galley. It’s a great improvement over the old style. 


Ask your nearest dealer for Wesel’s Riveted Success Galley. 


Complete Printing, Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping Outfits our Specialty. 
If you are interested, send for Catalogues. 


They cost no more than the cheap kind. 


ig 2 Oy a WESEL MFG. GO. 


82-84 Fulton St., NEW YORK GITY. 





A Bunch 


of bright 
ideas 
every 
month. 





A business man’s magazine which appeals to printers 
because of its ‘‘ superlative degree’’ type effects. It will aid 
you in your ad. composition —it’s an example of high-class 
typography throughout. 

Sample copy, 5 cents; per year (12 bunches), 50 cents. 


Address THE AD SENSE COMPANY, 
160 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


pm@tiE BRITISH PRINTER 


A JOURNAL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. ae AN 
ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 











TES on trade matters; news of developments 

in all sections; hints and wrinkles for workers ; 

the furtherance of technical education; job sug. 

ges ons and designs ; specimens criticised ; supplements 
y all processes — in color and monochrome. 


7s. 6d.,postfree.  RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
Specimen copy, Is. LONDON: 1 Imperial Bldgs., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 


LEICESTER: De Montfort Press. 





A NEW WORK. 


Practical Half-Cone and Tri-Color 
Engraving.— By 4. C. Austin. 


Just published by the PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER PUBLISH- 
ING Co. It is finely illustrated with half-tone engravings showing 
different methods of producing these plates, and also with three- 
color half-tone pictures, with progressive proofs showing the colors 
as they are successively printed. Its chapters include full details 
veentding the tools, chemicals and outfit necessary for operating 
by the half-tone process, and also full particulars in regard to tri- 
color work. The book contains 158 pages, is neatly bound in cloth, 
and will be sent postpaid on receipt of $2. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


i a he i ha he ha he ha he sh a te te 


New York Office—34 Park Row. 
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Do You Sell Books, 
Periodicals or Newspapers ? 


The many printers who are also publishers, or who 
carry Books, Periodicals, Newspapers and Stationery 
as a side line, ought to have the best information on 
those branches of their business. Its Directory and 
Price List of Periodicals is alone worth the subscrip- 
tion price. 

THE BOOKSELLER 
AND NEWSMAN, 
49 West 24th St., NEW YORK, 


$1.00 a Year. 
10c. a Number. 


4$$}O44644446464646464464464 46444444 
vTvvvVvVVvVVvVvVvVvrVvrVvYYTYTYVTVvTvTv,V—0C~"—— 
wvwyrVvVvVvyVYVYVYVYWVvVvrwvTwevwtewrteYTfefktktwTfkb%'’'T'?? 














Ask about it. 





212-214 Monroe St. 


IT MAKES THEM SMILE 


To hear of the great success of Beck’s Perfection 
Overlay Process. It makes printers smile because 
they get better results in less time than by old methods, 
and gives customers better satisfaction, and therefore 
secures more work and keeps the presses busy. 
Printers who never before successfully attempted 
half-tone cut work are now producing finest results by 
this method. Send in your order. 
Circilars giving full particulars sent on request. Price of out- 


fit (with full directions for use), containing enough material for 
one hundred cut overlays, six by nine inches, express paid, $10 net. 


ae Our Perfection Embossing Composition is the best on earth. 


FRANK BECK CO. 


..-- CHICAGO. 
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33 Pierce & RICHARDSON, 
o4 
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3° Consulting and 
s ’ ’ 
; Designing Engineers 2 
? 
1405-1412 Manhattan Building, “a 
315 DEARBORN ST. $$ 
ee? 
Special attention Daher to equipment of 22 
printing offices for electrical transmission. o4 
Correspondence 0000000000 
solicited. 900900000000000 
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Printers = nes 
Rollers. * 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






ENGRAVER FOR The 
DRINTING 
DRESS -:-: 
CLEVELAND, O 


High-Class Illustrations. 
Wood and Photo Processes. 





preinris reg 


AND COMPOSIT TON - 


Y /STRAEFTER 
SLEDENBURG 


PHOTO PROCESS 
ETCHERS & ENGRAVERS. 


465 PEARL ST, 
iO  / PAA 





ETCHING ZINC. 


Superior te selected HARD ZINC, machine 
—_ and polished, for Half-Tone and Line 
ing. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
i1s0 Nassau Street, New York. 





Li Vartinson &Co 
MACHINISTS... 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


—_—A SPECIALTY___ 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK ST. 


Sixth Floor, Rear.... 
CHICAGO. 











Supersedes benzine, saves money, reduces insur- 
ance and avoids danger. It is used by 


The Public Printer, Washington, 

The Henry O. Shepard Co., Chicago, 
Besides thousands of large and small printing and 
newspaper establishments in the United States. 

Printer, investigate this. Write for free booklet. 

THE DELETE CHEMICAL CO., 
126 William Street, New York. 


Western Depot, TARCOLIN SUPPLY CO., 
197 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
WE AIM AT TRE BEST 


PRINTING QUALITY 
Sr" PLATES 





WILAMSON FNER 
Engraving Co. 


—— DENVER—— 








an Brass Tyee FouNpRY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1888, 


IMPORTERS AND OEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MOROCOLINE * n'gnzejsi rare) 
75 AND 77 DUANE STREET 
New YorK City. 








x 


We are Western Agents 


coslOPeee 


HOLLISTON 
BOOK 
CLOTH... 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 


71 and 73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 


5-9 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


SECONDHAND—AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 
One 30-inch “‘Challenge’’ Lever Cutter, per- 


GE CUMMUMIOD 5 5 aie 005.5500 39 Fd4a es phn ae $175.00 
One Wood Table Board Shears............ 75.00 
One 16 x 24 Four-Rod ‘‘Gane’”’ Standing 


PROGR OOTEY THEW: cine es ss ctesesecescns 
One 40-inch Clarke Scoring Machine..... 200 
One Six-Wheel Foot- Power Numbering 
Machine 17 
One Six-Wheel Steam-Power Numbering 
IE + Adin a dinné o's: ce.ne'ns s34ks een caees 225, 
One Sutcliff Paging and Numbering Ma- 


WON rede 2ke sb caccttechelceeseeeusaetares 00 
One Power Punching Machine (two mova- 

Pe UES 5 sicnn'a 0 si cieuigs ou ned¥.0.00s saci <3 200.00 
One Phillippi 20-inch Perforator ........... 100.00 
One Patent Lettering Pallet............... 8.00 


N.B.—We wish to move this machinery quickly. The 
prices extended are what the machines cost new, and no 
reasonable offer rejected, so set your own price. 


GANE BROS. & CO., 406 N. 3d St., St. Louis. 





Photo- hromotype 
Engraving Zo. 


hho. 719 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ND for Specimen and Information 
about the greatest achievement of 


Art Printing—the THREE-COLOR PROC- 
ESS. Every modern printer should be 
familiar with the process. 
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| Extra Finished 
Etching Zinc | 
‘ C. SIDNEY ee & CO. § 


23 and 25 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ @ @ & @& GGG Q8eov 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Charles NX. Sronside 


(FORMERLY OF THE CINCINNATI BAR), 


Counselor at Law, 
No. 220 Broadway, New York. 


COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
AUS 


sas A long experience in the printing 
business gives me_ special facilities in 
handling matters arising in that trade. 


General Counsel for Merchants’ Legal Association, New York. 





EVERY PRINTER WANTS — 
“Profitable Advertising” 


THE ADVERTISER’S TRADE JOURNAL. 


Fully illustrated, bright, original, up- 
to-date on all Advertising Topics. 
The handsomest publica- 
tion of its kind. 


brings a sample copy if you mention 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


10 Gts. 


KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub. 
27 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 





PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU OF 
TRANSLATIONS ————<tm—— 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


SOUTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATED PRESS 
AND ADVERTISING COMPANY..... 


Rooms 27, 29, 30, 275 Broadway 
NEW YORK.... 


RANSLATIONS from and into any language.’ 
4% Special rates for printers. Sole and exclusive 

advertising agency for South American news- 
papers. List of South American firms buying 
American goods. Purchasing agents. United States 
and Foreign patents solicited. We havea regular 
weekly news correspondence with all of the papers 
for which we act as advertising agents, keeping in 
close touch with the press of the United States and 
South America. 


The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch-und 
Steindrucker, 


ONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 
Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 9s.—post free. 
Sample Copy, 9d. 
DEUTSCHER BUCH-UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 
19 Dennewitz-strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 


Es boetgagtal 
Posters. 


We still have on hand a few Posters designed 
by J.C. Leyendecker to advertise our issues of 
ovember and December, 1896, and January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber and October, 1897. They are in colors, and 
make valuable additions to the exhibit of any 
poster collector. These will be sold at 10 cents 
each, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
34 Park Row, 212=214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Have You Read 
These Books ? 


They are devoted to the wonderful 
gon and scenes, and special resorts 
of tourist and health seekers, in the 
GREAT WEST. 

Though published by a_ Railway 
Company, 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic produc- 
tions, designed to create among trav- 
elers a better appreciation of the at- 
tractions of our own country. 

Mailed free to any address on receipt 
of postage, as indicated : 





‘** A COLORADO SUMMER,”’ 50 pp., 80 il- 
lustrations. 3 cts. 

‘* THE MOKI SNAKE DANCE,”’ 56 pp., 64 
illustrations. 3 cts. 

‘““GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO 
RIVER,”’ 32 pp., 15 illustrations, 2c. 

‘* HEALTH RESORTS OF NEW MEXxIco,”’ 
80 pp., 31 illustrations. 2 cts. 

*“ HEALTH RESORTS OF ARIZONA,” 72 
pp., 18 illustrations. 2 cts. 

“* Las VEGAS HOT SPRINGS AND VICIN- 
1TyY,”’ 48 pp., 39 illustrations, 2 cts. 

‘To CALIFORNIA AND BACK,”’ 176 pp., 
176 illustrations. 5 cts. 


C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A., A. T.&S. F. R'y. 
1386 Gt. Northern Office Blidg., 
vhiecago. 


To oo oo oe oe al ae ce > > > re oe Ve > ve Pe | 
Nh a ag Og Oe es os 


f] 
, 





TAKE THE 





FOR THE 


Summer Resorts 


COLORADO 
AND THE WE SJ, 


CHOICE OF ROUTES, 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN- 
ING VIA OMAHA 
AND VIEWING THE 
EXPOSITION. »*» »# 


SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and further information, 
or write the General Passenger Agent at St. Louis. 
Cc. G. WARNER, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’t Pass’R AND TKT. AaT., 
ST. LOuIS. 











— 





‘A 


nakere 
= =e a) 


Magazine devoted to the interests of those engaged in Printing, Publishing, Bookbinding, 
Engraving, Electrotyping, etc. Handsomely illustrated and printed on a fine quality of paper. 








$1.00 per Year. 
50c. for Six Months. 
10c. a Copy. 
None Free. 








SEND TEN CENTS FOR A COPY. 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 143 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





JOB COMPOSITION ; 


Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise by Ed S. 
Ralph. This is a book that hundreds of printers 
have been looking for in vain ig to the present 
time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are 
shown, and the same reset in improved form, with 
the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display 
composition. Forty pages and cover, 7% by 9 
inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. 

A book that no progressive compositor can afford 
to be without. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


34 Park Row, New York. 





ADVEK«ISERS, PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS 


Save Time = 





——— Money 


Byusing Challen’s Record Books...... 


Ruled, Printed and In- 
dexed for quick entry 
and reference. Descrip- 
Job Printer’s Record. tive circular and price 
Correspondence Record. ) list on application. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street. -.-CHICAGO. 


Subscription Record. 
Advertising Record. 
Advertiser’s Record. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 





nts. 
‘o. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. a 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


§& (9,261 8roadwes. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


No, 1029. 50C. No, 1030, 50¢. 









Wee 
FB nN 


No, 1032. 50c. No. 1033. 





No. 1036. 60c. 





No. 1038. 60c. 


Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Order by number. Do not cut this page. 


Send 25 cents for our 192-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. The 25 cents will be refunded on first order amounting to $1.00 or over, 
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No. 1042, 50¢. 























No. 1048. 7cc. No. 1047. 65c. 


Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Order by number. Do not cut this page. 


Send 25 cents for our 192-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. The 25 cents will be refunded on first order amounting to $1.00 or over, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 


Each additional heading, $4. 








ADDRESSING MACHINE. 


Addressograph Co., 171 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Addresses direct on wrapper or envelope. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., 142 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 
Chatfield, C. F., 179 Front st., Owego, N.Y. ot 
Oswego. Business-bringing ads.—Chatfield’s. 


ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 


Wheatley, E. A., 341 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINTERS’ 
USE. 
American Manufacturing Concern, The, James- 
town, N 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive street, St. 
Louis. holesale calendars, fans, fan handles, 
cards, panels, etc., to a and jobbers. 
Correspondence solicite 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Frost & Adams Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Blackhall Menplecturing Co., 12 Lock street, 


Buffalo 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. 

Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 

BOOKBINDERS’ AND PAD BOARDS. 

Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’, album, 
pad and tablet boards. 

BOOKBINDERS’ DIES. 


Northwestern i Works, St. Paul, Minn. 
Designs submitted, prices quoted, correspond- 
ence solicited. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William street, 
New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Griffin, H., & Sons, 75-77 Duane st., New York; 
also boxmakers’ papers and furniture leathers. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


—<- Rapids Boxwood — oe Rapids, 
ich. Also mounting w 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eastern Brass Type Foundry, 88 Walker street, 
New York City. 


BRUSHES — LYE. 
Adams’ brushes outlast all others. J. J. —— 
& Co., 130 Greenpoint avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


527 Arch 


CASE ae AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., pa -351 Dearborn street, 
factory 65-75 Disa place, Chicago. 





CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hird Manufacturing Co., World building, 71-73 
Ontario street, C eveland, Ohio. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 
New York Steel and ag _ Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, 
CIGAR BOX MACHINERY. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


Also 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louis, 204 East Eighteenth street, New 
York City. Woolen blankets for mt 
impression cylinders, steel press, lithograp 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters 171 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COPPER IN —, FOR ENGRAVERS’ 


ag C. G., & Co., 249 Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, 
a. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
ork City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


se eee Electric Corporation, Fort Wayne, 


iat sina & Co., 28-30 Market street, Chicago. 
Send for estimate. 
‘ogre = Electric Co., 20-22 Broad street, New 
ork City. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


oe ren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
— » 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
ork in all branches. 


anita C.J., & ane eeteotypers, 12 St. Clair 
street, Toledo, O 


Drach, Chas. A., lait oe Se +» corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. wes G Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, 
York City 

Foote & Sacks Co., 16 East Mitchell street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Heybach-Bush Co., 431 W. Main st., Louisville, 

Ky. Also process engravers; get prices. 
ms Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also process engravers. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 

embossing dies, embossing compound. 


New 


Jue! 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 
American Embossing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die emboss- 
ing to the printing, lithographing and station- 
ery trade, 155 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 683 Washington street, 
Boston. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES. 


Blackhall ; /; es Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


EMERSON BINDERS. 


Barrett’s Bindery, 148 Monroe st., Chicago. Also 
the Library Binder,the Emerson Clip and File. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Burrell Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 69 N. Green st., Chi- 
cago. Best and cheapest power. Circular free. 
Chicago Water Motor and Fan Co., 175 Lake 
street. 
Frontier Iron Works, 601 Atwater st., Detroit, 
Mich.; 2 to 100 horse-power; gasoline or gas. 
Weber Gas and Gasoline —_ Co., 405-413 West 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGINES — STEAM. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Mfrs. special 
printing office engines. Circulars free. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Half-Tone, line, steel and wood engraving. J. S. 
Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth street, 
Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate ea sd ers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MACHINES. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ENVELOPES. 

Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; superior stock and gumming. 

manger A. A., 194 William street, New York 

ity. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Sewell-Clapp Mfg. Co., 210 S. Water st., Chicago. 
Regular or odd sizes, plain or printed. Est.1875. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 
seer > A.S., a 49 Dearborn st.,Chicago. Plain 
‘satin’ finished copper and zinc plates for 
ante engraving purposes. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FURNI- 


Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 111 Madison 
street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
for circulars and information. 
Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Sidney Folder Co., Sidney, Ohio. 
newspaper folders. 
Stonemetz, J. H., 102 Fulton street, New York. 
Folding machines for all classes of work. 
(See next page.) 


Write 


Low-price 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 












FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 


Edwards & Docker, 16 and 18 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Our boxes for mailing 
books save time in packing, and protect the 
book. Ask for estimate. 


GLUES AND PASTES. 
Armour Glue Works, 205 La Salle street, Chicago. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hooper, Will Phillip, 69 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Original illustrations for books, catalogues, 
advertisements, etc. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
20 to 30 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., 413 Commercial street, San 
Francisco, California. Printing and litho 
inks and rollers. 

Diamond Printing Ink Works, 40 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Eclipse Printing Ink Co., Ltd., black and col- 
ored inks, Franklin, Pa.; New York; St. Louis. 

Great Western Color Co., 214-216 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. M. M. Herriman, Manager. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
x5 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 

Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Specialties: Ink 
for copper and steel plate printers ; stamping, 
etching and proof ink. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 
Ink-I-Thin Mfg. Co., Chicago, make the best ink 


reducer. From dealers, or sent prepaid by the 
manufacturers. Price, 40 cents. 


KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LEADS. 


Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Porter & Co., successors to Vercamp, Porter & Co., 
298 Dearborn st., Chicago. Out-of-town orders 
a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 
Standard Smelting Works, 172 Hudson st., New 
York City. Best book metal, 5% cents; dross 
and exchange, 2% cents. 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 
Henderson Lithographing Co., 418-422 Sycamore 
st., Cincinnati, Ohio. Lithographing in all its 
branches. 


Honerkamp, J. C., art lithographing, engraving 
and printing, 221 Thirteenth st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 











LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVERS TO THE 
TRADE. 


Rath, Arthur, 61 Beekman street, New York 
City. General litho engraving. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper and machine knives. Best finish. 
‘““Pyro-calcic”? temper. Oldest firm in the 
country. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 


paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 
MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. Saves 
expressage (all plates postpaid by =. 


MAP MOUNTING AND COLORING. 


Eger, Charles B., & Co., 218 Washington st., Chi- 
cago. Map, chart and show-card mounting. 


MARBLING COLORS. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MODEL MAKERS AND MACHINISTS. 


Century Machine Co., 576 Broadway, New York 
City. Modern machinery and methods. 


MUSIC PRINTERS. 


Meredith Music Printing Co., 318 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Electrotyped music plates. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 
Bates Machine Co., New York Life bldg., N. Y. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 
Wetter, Joseph, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes ; send 
postal for printed matter. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 
Knowlton & Beach, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


29-35 Elizabeth street, 


PAPER CUTTERS— LEVER. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stillman-Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Economic paper cutters. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 

Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 

in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


McClellan Paper Co., 252-254 First avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Largest line of cover papers in the U. S. 

Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph 
book and colored papers. 












PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 

Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Specialty: Typewriter papers. 

Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Keith Paper Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin-Robbins Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER— COATED. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER— COVER. 


We carry the aes assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd covers 
our specialty. Illinois Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER— ENAMELED BOOK. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PERFORATORS. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


‘ PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

American Process Engraving Co., The, 15-27 W. 
Sixth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Babcock Engraving Co., Minneapolis, Minn., gen- 
eral engravers, electrotypers and embossers. 

Baltimore Engraving Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 
Engravings for manufacturer, publisher and 
printer; zinc, half-tone, designing. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Engraving Co., illustrators, 115 Purchase 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 

Case Engraving Co., 705 Mill street, Akron, Ohio. 

Central Electrotype & Engraving Co., 263-271 St. 
Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clark Engraving Co., Broadway and Mason 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Co., 32 and 34 La Fayette place, New 

ork. 


High- 


Conover Engraving and Printing Co., Coldwater, 
Mich. Photo-engravers and color printers. 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 723 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Gone Raptte Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. We make 
electrotypes, too. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

International Engraving Co. (Inc.), 1520 Market 
st., Philadelphia. Highest grade of excellence. 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

mame, Samuel R., Century building, Cleveland, 

io. 

New York Printing and Engraving Co., 320 Pearl 
street, New York City. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Photo-Engraving Co., for 20 years at 67 Park pl., 


after May 1, 1898, at 9-15 Murray st., New York. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa. alf-tone, zinc etching, an 
designing. 


Reed Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Gives 
the best work, the most prompt service. 
Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 
Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 
(See next page.) 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Weisbrodt, H. W., 514 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer Building. 
Wild, Anton, 14-16 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
anufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ LENSES. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago. Catalogues and 
information on application. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, Box 603, Detroit, Mich. 
Photographic publishers, color photography. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 


Chicago Photogravure Co., Pontiac building, 
Chicago. Photo-half-tone. 
Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Stege, Edward A., 43 Franklin street, Chicago. 
iews, fine illustrations and commercial work. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


PRESS COUNTERS. 
Root, C. J., Bristol, Conn. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Rotary 
for black and colors; bed and platen self-feed- 
ing; electro and stereotype machinery. 


Miehle Printing Press & [lfg. Co., Clinton and 
Fulton sts., Chicago; 30 Reade st., New York. 
Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York. Presses for printing; embossing, box 
cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

he, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 

0., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 

born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. C., 
London, England. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers of 
printing presses, electrotype machinery and 
printing materials. 

James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth st., Cin- 
cinnati,O. Job presses and cutting machines. 

Van Allens & Boughton, Huber ig J presses, 
17 Rose street, New York; 300 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis. Best and 
cheapest presses in the world. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents, American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 








PRESSES—NEWSPAPER, PERFECTING, AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., cor. Sixteenth street 
and Ashland avenue, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. ‘‘ Everything for 
the printer.” 


Evans, W. C., 50 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Printing presses bought, sold and exchanged. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery and 
supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
ivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. Mfrs. of ‘‘ New Depar- 
ture’ cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ 
wood goods. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. Stamp gets 
prices, and we'll return the stamp. 

Inkoleum, St. Paul, Minn. The old reliable, guar- 
anteed ink reducer and dryer, ‘‘ Inkoleum.” 
Loy, William E., 531 Commercial st., San Fran- 

cisco. Agent Inland Type Foundry. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties for 
printers. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
‘“‘ Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTING INK AND BRONZE POWDER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PUNCH CUTTING AND MATRIX MAKING. 
ve R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 
QUOINS. 
Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 


facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- 
proved quoins and press locks. 


ROLL-SLITTING AND REWINDING 
MACHINES. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Machines 
for all widths and kinds of stock. 
RULING MACHINES. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 


SORT CASES. 
American Bolt and Screw Case Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Manufacturers of cases for printers’ sorts. 
Circulars and price list on application, 


PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 





STAMPING MACHINES. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


Helmhold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most origina] designs. 
- to nearest branch for latest specimen 
ook. 


BRANCHES — Boston, 270 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 

Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES—Atlanta, Dodson Print- 

ers’ Supply Co. 

Dallas, Scarff & O’Connor Co. 

Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 

Montreal, Toronto Type Foundry. 

London, England, M. P. McCoy, Phcenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 

Melbourne, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland avenue, 
Chicago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Munson, V. B., successor to Geo. Bruce’s Son 
Co., 13 Chambers street, New York. 


Newton coppentset Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Estimating, deduct spaces and quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth ave., 
Chicago. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Tribune bldg., New 
York. P. T. Dodge, Prest. 5,000 in daily use. 


Thorne I ss geen Machine Co., 34 Park Row 
New York ; 203 Monroe st., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WIRE. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
WOOD TYPE. 
American Type Founders’ Co., carry in stock 


most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of w 
type, borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. 


Wells, Heber, i en street, New York, 
New specimen k of beautiful faces. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


BY 
LONGFELLOW AND NOTHERFELLOW. 


The morrow was a bright September morn ; 
The earth was beautiful as if new-born; 

There was that nameless splendor everywhere, 
That wild exhilaration in the air, 

Which makes the passers in the city street 
Congratulate each other as they meet. 


The merchant from his country seat returns 
To stir the business fire that lowly burns. 
To advertise his Fall and Winter wares 
The copy for the printer he prepares, 
And sends it to him with this one request: 
‘For Paper, please use Butler Brands, the Best.” 











J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 
CHICAGO. 
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OFFERED IN THE 


The sum of $1,000 Grand Final Contest 
is 
































Employed by the neers ee 


Review and Herald Co., “Pp 
Battle Creek, Mich. — 








N. T. FITZGERALD, Pressman. Feeder. 





N. T. Fitzgerald was born in 1869, near Bellevue, Michigan. In 1883 he accepted a position in the Review and Herald 
office as apprentice, and has since that time been connected with the printing business, chiefly in the cylinder pressroom. 
Having learned his trade, he was given charge of two Campbell presses, which he operated with good results, and to 
the satisfaction of the house. When the Review and Herald Publishing Company put in a ‘“CENTURY”’ Press, he 
was given charge of same and at once demonstrate not only his ability as an experienced pressman, but also the 
efficiency of the ‘‘CENTURY”’ over any other mach: — in the pressroom. 








Otis Sanborn was born May, 1874, in Lapeer, Michigan. In 1888 he began his apprenticeship to the printing trade in 
Mr. Charles Winslow’s printing office in Douglas, Mich., serving two years in the type room, In 1890 he was engaged 
by the Review and Herald Publishing Co. to learn the business of cylinder pressfeeder, which trade he has followed 
ever since. During this time he fed several makes of presses, and hence gained an experience which enabled him to 
understand the capabilities of the ‘CENTURY ”’ Press and to achieve the remarkable results here recorded. 


Honorable 
Mention 
is made of 
work and 
record 
submitted 


by 


Employed by the 
American Label Co. . 
James McKenna, Pressman. Baltimore, Md. JouN WILLARD, Feeder. 


James McKenna was born and raised in Cincinnati, Ohio, and served his time with Russell & Morgan Company of that 
city. His experience with them and other large houses in the East and West renders his services of especial value to the 
American Label Company, for he has demonstrated with the ‘‘CENTURY ”’ the possibilities of printing labels rapidly. 




























John Willard was born and raised in Baltimore, and served his time in various offices in that city before taking a position 
with the American Label Company. His undoubted ability to handle work rapidly and accurately, combined with the 
many notable features found only in the “CENTURY” Press, thus assuring unequaled register on color work at high 
speeds, has set a standard for output which is highly creditable. “he, 

(Messrs. McKenna and Willard were also successful in winning Preliminary Contest No. 4.) 


NOTE.— The Judges having awarded a Certificate of Honorable Mention to Messrs. McKenna and Willard, 
we take pleasure in presenting them with special prizes of $60 and $40 respectively. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE JUDGES. . 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRrEss & Mrc. Co., No. 5 Madison Ave., New York. 
Gentlemen,—I\n the ‘‘ Grand Final Contest of the Tournament of the ‘Century,’ ’’ I am disposed to vote that the prizes be i 


warded to Messrs. Fitzgerald and Sanborn, of the Review and Herald, Battle Creek, Mich. At the same time I regard the ' 
samples submitted by Messrs. McKenna and Willard, of the American Label Company, Baltimore, Md., as worthy of honorable { 
mention. Yours very truly, (Signed) LOUIS H. ORR, 


NEw YORK. . 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PrREss & Mrc. Co., No. 5 Madison Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen,—I have examined the various specimens submitted by the different parties in the Grand Final Contest, and in 
ny judgment the specimens submitted by Fitzgerald and Sanborn, of the Review and Herald, contain the most points of excellence, 
and I therefore vote that the prize be awarded these gentlemen. The work submitted by Messrs. McKenna and Willard, of the 
American Label Company, is very creditable and is worthy of special mention. 

Very truly yours, (Signed) J. F. EARHART, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. ! 


CAMPBELL PRINTING Press & Mrc. Co., No. 5 Madison Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen,—| am in receipt of the reports and samples submitted in the ‘‘Grand Final Contest of the Tournament of the j 
‘Century,’’’ and after careful examination of same beg to express the opinion that Messrs. Fitzgerald and Sanborn, of the Review { 
and Herald, Battle Creek, Mich., have made the most favorable showing and are therefore entitled to the Grand Prize. At the H 


same time I desire to commend highly the samples and_ reports submitted by Messrs. McKenna and Willard, of the American 
abel Company, Baltimore, Md. _I feel satisfied that in this contest they have made the world’s record on four-color labels, and 
congratulate them on their splendid achievements. Very truly yours, (Signed) C. B. WOODWARD, i 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Facsimile of the Certificate of Award and Honorable Mention presented to Messrs. Fitzgerald and Sanborn t 
and to Messrs. McKenna and Willard in the Grand Final Contest. 





SUMMARY of the work produced by Messrs. Fitzgerald and Sanborn on a No. O 4-Roller : 
“Century” Press, bed 43 x 56 inches, from April 1 to May 31, 1898, in the 
office of the Review and Herald Company, Battle Creek, Mich. : 


‘““We have run 670,675 impressions, made 62 forms ready, printed 15,365,767 pages, and used 
186 pounds of ink; the feeder lifting up 127,960 pounds of paper, or 63 tons. 


Time consumed in make-ready,. ... . . . . 90 hours, 15 minutes, 
Oe IS 6k Re ew. Coe ee ee IM 53 “ 


Total time working during contest, . . . 478 hours, 8 minutes.”’ 


Extract from statement of Messrs. Fitzgerald and Sanborn. 
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certified by John N. Nelson, Superintendent, Review & Herald C 


| 
| Color Form Letterpress 
B. Form C, 


Letterpress 
Form D. 


Color Form 
A. | 





| 
| 


& 


Size of sheet, 37 X 52 36 x 50 37. X 54 37X54 
Pounds to ream of above size, 8o Ibs too Ibs. 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs 
Size of form, 34X44 | 32x44 34x46 | 33x46 


Number of forms, 9. 005 ge | 2 1 I | I 
Electroplates used, 


Number of colors, 








5h 42 2h3 2h25m 





Entire time consumed in make-ready, 


Feeder put up all his lifts, yes yes yes yes 

Minimum $= running me of press | | 
throughout, . . cost wea C ygzgO 1,740 1740 | 1,740 

_ . ; : 

lotal number of impressions iia 76,400 5,200" 10,300 | 10,300 | 


Number of hours and minutes run | | 
from the time press started until 
form was off the press, including 44h 38m | 3h sh 58m | ae 
all stops, such as washing up, put- “ ~ reli 
ting up paper, etc., incidental 104 
POON oa ro Se 


Average number of impressions per | 
SUIT So. cage toh ee oe olin e 712 


Or for a daily average of ten hours at 
the rate of | 57,120 


DETAILED REPORT. 


The tollowing records were sworn to by Messrs. Fitzgerald and Sanborn before a Notary Public, and 
o., Battle.Creek, 








| yes, and type 







Letterpress 
Form E. 





Letterpress 
Form F. 


36 x 48 37 X 54 
67 Ibs. 1oo Ibs 
32.x 46 33.x 48 


1 





2h15m 
yes yes 
1,740 1,740 
14,925 10,300 
8h 37 5h58m 








| | 





| Letterpress | Letterpress | Half-tone 
FormH. | Form!. | Form J. Form K. 
| | 
| ik eee 
Size of sheet, . . . 40 X 54 | 37X54 | 37X54 34x 46 
Pounds to ream of above size, 120 Ibs. | go lbs 150 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 
Size of form, 36 x 48 34X%44% | 36x48 30 X 4o 
Nimiber of RGM kk x Seis 2 10 I 2 
Electroplates used, |. yes yes | yes yes 
| | 
IURHRIIOT OU CNS gos, neo Thuile a yoo] oongeeess | slip sheeted | .......... 
| 
Entire time consumed in make-ready,| 1h 59m | roh33m! 4h50m 9 2hi5m 
Feeder put up all his lifts, . . . yes yes yes yes 
Minimum running mee of press 
throughout, . ue hes 1740 1,740 1,320 1,740 
Total number of impressions printed, 6, 200 10,300 1,050 9,270 
Number of hours and minutes run 
from the time press started until 
form was off the press, including 
. 2 5 7. 5 O 
all stops, such as washing up, put- 3h 36m | sh 57m a“ 5h 2om 
ting up paper, etc., incidental to 
regulate work, . 0. a 
Average number of impressions per | 
OME, tT bk Saree eek? Sinton) at} 1,722 1,731 1,260 1,738 
Or for a daily av rane of ten hours at | 
the rateof . . » + + + «| 17,220 17,310 12,600 17,380 








Form L. Form M. 
| 

34X45 | 35x48 

85 Ibs. 63 Ibs. 

28 x 40 32X44 





I 


| yes, and type 











| 


yes 
4h th 
yes yes 
1,740 1,740 
123,600 | 10,820 
7thi8m) 6hi5m 
| 
1,733 1,730 | 
| 
| | 
17,330 | 17,310 









Mich. : 


Letterpress 
Form G. 





37 X 54 
Too Ibs. 


2x 46 











2h 23m 


yes 


1,740 


10, 300 


5h57m 





17,310 


Letterpress Letterpress | | Letterpress | Letterpress 


Form N. 


65 Ibs. 


2x44 


I 






yes, and type 


5,640 


3hi5m 


1,735 


17,350 
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Size of sheet, 
Pounds to ream of above size, . 

Size of form, . 

Number of forms, 

Electroplates used, 

Number of colors, 

Entire time consumed in make-ready, 
Feeder put up all his lifts, 


Minimum running speed of press 


throughout, . . 
Total number of impressions printed, 


Number of hours and minutes run 
from the time press started until 
form was off the press, including 
all stops, such as washing up, put- 
ting up paper, etc., inc idental to 
regular work, : 


Average number of i craters per 
hour, Pa aa ae 


Or for a daily average of ten hours at 


the rate of | 


Size of sheet, 

Pounds to ream of above size, 

Size of form, . 

Number of forms, 

Electroplates used, 

Number of colors, 

Entire time consumed in make-ready, 
Feeder put up all his lifts, 


Minimum running speed of press 
RRPOMIENGUES gS 5 esc e es oos 


Total number of impressions printed, 


Average number of impressions per 
ME Sera cee te a grate tl, 


Number of hours and minutes run 
from the time press started until 
form was off the press, including 
all stops, such as washing up, put- 
ting up paper, etc., incidental to 
POG WOE eo cc 


Or for a daily average of ten hours at 
PNOTORE OE ashi ie eos een 





| Color Porn | Letterpress | Color Form a Color Form 


oO. 


36 Xx 50 
100 Ibs, 
32 X 44 
I 
yes 
I 
th 30m 


yes 


1,740 
5,190 


3h 


1,730 


17,300 


Letterpress 
Form U. 


33 X 45% 
85 Ibs. 
28 x 42 

ra 
yes 
3h55m 


yes 


1,740 
1,560 


54m 


17,350 


Form P. 


34 X 45 
61 Ibs, 
2x44 


1,740 


15,000 


Sh gom 


17,300 


Letterpress | 
Form V. 


| 
| 
g 
35x 48% 
61 Ibs. 
32X44 
3 


yes, and type | 


1,740 
5,650 


3hi5m 


1,735 


17,380 | 


Q. 


38 x 50 


100 lbs. 


3334X45% 


4 


originals | 


I 
6h 54m 


yes 


1,740 


65,920 


DETAILED REPORT Continued. 


Z R. Form S. 


| 


38 x 50 35 x 48 


| 

| 100 Ibs. 63 Ibs. 

| A 

|334%X45%) 32X44 

Pow 

| 

| originals | yes, and type 

fae AD es 
ghim 2h3om 

| yes yes 

| 1,740 1,740 

| 41,200 10,820 





| 
38h 8m 23h4g9m) 6h15m 
1,728 | 1,729 341 
| 
17,280 | 17,290 17,310 
| | a 
Letterpress | Letterpress | Color Form | 
Form W. Form X. Y. 
34 X 45 35x 48% 40 X §4 
85 Ibs. 63 Ibs. 120 Ibs. 
28x 40% | 32x 46 33 x 46 
| 
4 I | 5 
| 
yes, and type | yes, and type | = yes 


gh2im 


yes 


f 1,740 ) 


90,640 


52h9m 


| §. 37907 


( 2,009 § | 


{17,300 } 
| 
(20,090 J | 


it 2,200 51 


9m Shism | 

yes yes 

1740 1,740 | 

25 72,200 
| ! 

Liewetes 4th 4om 
| | 
1,740 1,732 

Dt pike «Sena | 17,320 





Letterpress | Letterpress 


33 h 20m 


Form T. 


35 Xx 48 
120 Ibs. 


32X44 


3m 


1,740 


17,400 


Letterpress 
Form Z. 


4o X 54 


120 lbs. 


33 x 46 


6h 25m 


yes 


1,740 


57,760 
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The No.0, 
4-roller 
“Century, 


Bed 43 x 56 inches, 


upon which 
the work was 
produced, as it 
stands in the 
pressroom of 
the Review and 
Herald Co., 


Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 





Summary 


of the work submitted 
by Messrs. McKenna and 
Willard, of the American 
Label Company, Baltimore, 
Md., produced upon a No. I, 
4-roller “Century” press, 
bed 39 x 52 inches, and 





which won for them a 
Certificate of Honorable Mention. 


‘‘We have run 633,650 impressions 
and made 10 forms ready. 
Time consumed in make-z 3... sin. 
ready, = = = = = 144 55 
Time running, = = = = 392 5 
Total time working dur- 
ing contest, = = = 537 


Extract from statement of Messrs. McKenna and Willard. 


T H E CAM PB E & L CO From a Photograph of a number of the sheets submitted by Messrs. Fitzgerald 
” and Sanborn in the Grand Final Contest as printed on the above machine. 
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HOT WEATHER 


does not increase the comfort or the profits of the newspaper 

publisher who is laboring under the burden of a circulation which has out- 
grown the capabilities of his cylinder press. 

His laboriously produced edition will not appeal as it should to his 
advertisers because he cannot place it in the hands of his readers promptly. 

A hand-fed cylinder press for‘a growing daily paper, as compared to a 
compact, simple, rapid Flat-Bed Web Perfecting Press, like our “MULTIPRESS,” 
is like a smooth-bore muzzle-loader on one of the old-time monitors as com- 
pared to a modern rapid-fire breech-loader on the Iowa or Texas. 


The “MULTIPRESS” 


(Many Presses in One.) 





‘‘A MODERN RAPID-FIRE BREECH-LOADER.” 


Prints on a Web from flat forms of type a 4, 6 or 8 page paper and 
delivers same folded, ready for the street, at from 5,000 to 6,000 an hour. 
(We build also a 6-column s0-page machine.) 


to operate it; 





It requires only a small man fo a big boy 


occupies a floor space of about 16 feet by 12 feet over all and is but 7 feet at 
highest point. It does not grind type or break webs. A less expensive grade 
of paper can be used than is necessary on other similar machines, and a new 
dress of type is not so frequently required. In simplicity, speed, convenience 
and durability no like press can compare with it. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
5 Bridewell Place, E. C., London. 73 St, James Street, Montreal. 
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e ‘ THE 


/ HARRIS 
{AUTOMATIC 


uxiliary Hand Feed (8,000 to 4,000 Rear View, Showing Revolving 
per hour on sheets). Delivery Table. 


HIS REMARKABLE CARD AND ENVELOPE PRESS has been in use long 

enough to satisfy the most skeptical of its entire practicability and 
of its marvelous capabilities. The fact that our works have recently 
been enlarged to enable us to fill orders, and that our facilities are taxed 
even under present conditions, proves conclusively that the Harris Press 
isa winner. Our new Auxiliary Hand Feed and the late improvement 
by which forms can be run from type without electrotyping, both of 
which can be used with the regular presses, were instantly recognized 
as the only devices to make the “little wonder” absolutely perfect. 


~. THE HARRIS PRESS 


Prints Envelopes, Cards, 
Tags, Blotters, 
Box Blanks, Postals, Etc. 


with lightning rapidity, and 
profits can be made with this 
press that are out of the ques- 
tion with slower and obsolete 
machines. 

Investigate its merits. It 
will pay you. 


Do not forget that we also make a 
Numbering Press and Auto- 
matic Bag Presses. 


: 
: 
2 
: 
: 
: 
: 
bi 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
PRESS CO......Niles, Ohio, 


} U.5.A. 
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There is only One 


Duplex Flat-Bed Perfecting Press 
Manufactured in the World, 
and.... 


[t has No Competitor. 


WN INFRINGING MACHINE is not a 


= competitor. It is an outlaw having 
LONG aOY no right to exist. The courts may be 
depended upon to suppress it. It is not 


in the field of legitimate trade. 


HE DUPLEX stands, today, vindicated before the world. For six years the printing 

. fraternity has watched the progress of the legal, or illegal, warfare upon 

it, and has wondered why, when the trade journals were burdened with bombastic and threatening 

advertisements, and the mails were weighted down with repeated demands upon our patrons for 

‘‘ twenty-five hundred dollars !’’—‘‘ twenty-five hundred dollars or the sheriff !’’— all observers wondered 
why we made no reply. 

There was no need. Truth always speaks for itself in the end. The ‘‘sunlight of publicity ’’ 
exposes fraud. Envy and greed cannot hide themselves. They are morally too light, and inevitably 
come to the surface. 

We knew the public were watching the performance with interest, and slowly but accurately taking 
the measure of the assailant. So we waited for the facts to disclose themselves. 

The public knew the history of the Duplex inventions. It was only necessary that they should 
learn, judicially, the nature of the moribund and worthless patents upon which the attack was based, and 








when and how they were obtained. 

The facts, with no words from us, were sufficient. The facts being known, the animus of the whole 
procedure was made plain. It is now transparent before the world. 

The American public despises trickery. It will always place the seal of its condemnation upon the 
trickster. It loves fair play. 

As always, the truth remains, that honesty zs the best policy. Injustice and trickery never pay. 
‘* Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel jzs¢.”’ 


THE DUPLEX sends its greetings and its compliments to its friends, that is to say, the 
Printing Craft. 

If any of you are staggering under the load of an expensive stereotyping outfit, which 7s cating up 
your profits on an edition of from six to twelve thousand daily, INVESTIGATE, and see what we can do 


for you. 

If any of you, with a daily edition of from two to five thousand, and a worn-out, antiquated 
cylinder hand-fed press, are struggling to keep up with the procession, INVESTIGATE, and see what we 
can do for you. — Cordially, 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Roller Moulds. 


Roller-Making 
Machinery. 












Job Roller Casting Machine. 





Send for estimate for large or small 

outfit. Everything up to date. 
Moulds are guaranteed to be true 

and free from flaws. 


JAMES ROWE, 


(6 W. Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO. 




















Job Roller Casting Machine. 


ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
Plate and 
Screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 




















CROSS-LINE SCREENS.... 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Supplies. 





The Iaternational Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Beeles, Bogardus, Duchochois, Hough, Kupper, Talbot, 
Walmsley, etc. Price 75c., postage I5c. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 








Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 
A 0" guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half- tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 

BE. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


anp THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


INLAND PRINTER. 






























aa HE fe face of stent and e every ye 
: (7 eA letter cast by the Inland & 
S = Type Foundry is exam- & 
S Mb BR, ined separately under as 
= strong magnifying glass, after it is & 
E finished. The type is also gaged for & 
= body, bight, line and width, accurate & 
steel standards being used for this & 
purpose. This special work is done & 
= by inspectors other than the work- & 
= men producing the type, and insures & 
& the rejection of all imperfect type.7e & 
& Chis is one reason why Inland type is & 
& so vastly superior in face, finish and & 
S vem Bo to trod mati on ne g 
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/Ip.anp - Type - Founpey 
| 217-219 Pine Street, SAINT LOUIS & 


AAAS) 


N SAINT JOHN SERIES AND BORDERS SERIES 27 AND 28. 
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JOHN "THOMSON PRESS Co’sS MACHINES 
Bo | 








HALF SUPER-ROYAL, STYLE FOUR 
ECCENTRIC-ACTION EMBOSSING SIZE 18x24 INCHES 
ECCENTRIC-ACTION CUTTING AND SCORTD 2SS, SIZE 26x38 INS. 


HALF SUPER-ROYAL, S$ 2 TWO 
{NTRIC-ACTION E iG PRESS, SIZE 12%x18% INCHES 
tANK-ACTION CUTTING AND SCORING PRESS, SIZE 20X30 INCHES 


MACHINES FOR LETTER-PRESS AND JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 
COLOR PRINTING AND EMBOSSING | 363 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
FOR BOOK-COVER STAMPING AND FOR MONADNOCK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
PAPER-BOX CUTTING AND SCORING 63 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON 
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MID "oun prorir- MAKING. 9 Litbographing 
») eeCrade Helps = . | . 4 » il | IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
NG is. ¢ ] 
SS Stock Certificate, 5 j | Ty J a | for the Trade... 
Litho-T Stati ’ os de 
S) one ye THE MOST FOR THE MONEY. Our tacts ae 
a PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION Price and quality unequaled 


checkandOratlents. 1] MM PRIS RW GET CIYPLS ToT Nhe AU ees 


Prices and Samples to the AND PRICES. 


Trade for the asking. | rate) an 174 A ayn M Ss 8 
Sfp 


A) 
GI “Se 


O U R T RAV G Ll ~S G wi G Try to keep in touch with all our customers 
and supply all their needs They are continually 
hustling and try to be just where they are needed at the right time. ®*®# AA AAR AA KH 
If you want anything . 
ne te inthe way ¢ Blank Books, Empire School Goods, Tablets, Etc. 
do not wait for our representative, but send in for what you want and your order shall have 
our most careful attention. There are some ‘‘in the trade’? whom we know but slightly 
and would like to know better. We want every legitimate dealer to handle STANDARD 
BLANK BOOKS, and with Honest Goods, Full Count, at Fair Prices we should accomplish 
this end. The next time you buy a folio book try a ‘‘STANDARD" with Keith's celebrated 
paper in and we know the result will be another customer for us and many more for yourself. 


BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF BLANK BOOKS FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 






























WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Cor. Bridge and Front Streets, BROOKLYN. 101-103 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


CHALLENGE COUNTRY PRESS. 


HAND-POWER SERIES. 
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| THE ONLY 
| UP-TO-DATE 


SOMETHING ~ 
ENTIRELY _ = 
NEW IN | 
PRINTING 

MACHINERY. 
















THE CHALLEN% £.O : | 


| PRESS FOR 


i } 
| ed : | COUNTRY 
| | PRINTERS. 
A TT || 
Pe eee sabeales | | | | | | || 
ALLE | |] ! 1 | 
| Litt} 
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S1ZE OF BED, 33 x 47%. SHIPPING WEIGHT, 3,500 LBS. 


HE “CHALLENGE” has the convenience of high-priced presses and many 
advantages for the country office not found in any other press. Will print 

a form from a letter sheet to a six-column quarto paper. But to learn all about 
it, write for circular or call and see one in operation. % 2% % % et Ht 


nie cacecetntt THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
DEALERS. 2529 LEO STREET, CHICAGO. 
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——= RESULTS —= 


RATHER THAN CLAIMS SHOULD ESTABLISH? THE VALUE OF A PRINTING PRESS. 


TH 


re good work can be done. 
CONCEDED The operation is so smooth as to be without jar. 


It has no springs or adjustments to delay or waste 


TO BE SO time. 
WELL BUILT they last a lifetime. 


AS It only requires an investigation to realize the merits 
of the Huber. 

PRACTICALLY Ask your friends how long they have used the Huber; 
What their daily product; How much their repair bills, 

TO and why, after buying other machines, they return to 
the Huber in buying again. 

REQUIRE : Don’t be deceived; investigate the Huber. See its 
build, Movement, Continuous Register Rack, Pyramid 


NO REPAIRS. Distribution, Back-up Motion, etc. 








Among the first-class firms ordering Huber Presses in August are Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago; R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago; Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., 


Western Office—277 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ... NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 803 Harrison. Agents, Pacific Coast: 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Its product is as great as the feeder’s capacity, and- 


There are no secondhand Hubers. Once installed 
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Jones’ Gordon 
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If you are in the market for a new Press, it 
will pay you to look into the many 
merits of this one. 


We Manufacture the 


Lightning 
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It has the most simple and 
easiest worked Impression 
Throw-off used on any Gordon 
Press. A short stroke motion.. 


It is the heaviest Gordon Press 
built. 


It is the strongest braced Press 
made, of the Gordon style. Our 
14% x 22 is made with frame cast 
in solid piece. 


It is the only Gordon Press 
having Finished and Plated 
Loops on the carriage for use in 
taking out and replacing the 
ink rollers. Don't you think 


It is the only Job Press of any | 
this a good thing? 


style having a Distributing Du- hs 
plex Ink Fountain. \ é ame 


It is the only Gordon Press \" A my i | Steel Shafts 
WS i 3 9 


having an Ink Roller Throw-off. 
A great advantage. Steel Drawbars. 
Ct 


i 
hh 
iy 


fe) 
i 
my 


It is the only Gordon Press 


built, of any style, having a = t of , \ PRESS WARRANTED. 


Self-locking Chase Hook and 
Form Starter. Think of the con- 


venience. a 


Patent Ink Roller 
Chrow-Off 


bed and stock roller | 

ways,which, by means ’ “ 

of a connection with the main back shaft, has 

a horizontal movement, and is projected for- 

ward when the impression is thrown off a 4 

sufficient distance to prevent the ink rollers 

from touching the form, and the press may be run 

indefinitely for the distribution of ink. Every printer 

will appreciate the advantage of this arrangement. 
Costs but $25.00 extra for any size press. This 

a Duplex Fountain. cannot be attached after press leaves the shop. 

ee Ie eee The rollers never touch the form when the 

ng ee ee ore impression is thrown off. 


A FEW WORDS FROM OTHERS: 


The Best Gordon Made. — SHANNON & Co., Greenville, S C. | The Best Platen Press. — E. J. LEE, Detroit, Mich. 

My Favorite. — FreEp Tissitts, Columbus, Ohio. It is a Dandy. — O. W. Briccs, Paw Paw, Ill. 

Best in the Market. — Coram Bros., Utica, N. Y. We Would Like to Go on Record as lovers of Jones’ Gordon Press. — 

It is a Thing of Beauty. — E. L. Surron, McComb, Ohio. BROowN & CoATEs, Three Oaks, Mich. 

Lacks Nothing that is Desirable. — W. F. Ross, Niles, Mich. Especially Pleased with the Fountain. — CHAPMAN Bros., Chicago, III. 


THE ONE TH ] NG NECESSARY Our 14% x 22 press works very smoothly at a rate 
¢ of 1,200 per hour. No perceptible jar whatever; 

this we suppose is due to the fine balance. It runs easier and takes less power than our 8 x 12 Gordon. The roller 
throw-off needs only to be seen by printers to have its value appreciated; it seems to us the one thing necessary to make 


the Gordon superior to any other press. It is very convenient to get at. Big as it is we can make it ready in one-half of 
the time that we can our 8 x 12 Gordon. —GoopENow & PERRY, Utica, N. Y. 





Patent 
Tmpression 
Chrow-Off. 


Notice the sim- 
plicity of this device 
for throwing off the 

impression and then compare it 
with complicated arrangement 
used on all other Gordons. 
A short movement of the handle 
A does the business. 


Our Patent Duplex 
Distributing 


Tak Fountain 
IS A WINNER. 


Form rollers never touch the 
fountain roller. Fountain 
roller passes partly over the 
disk four times each impres- 
sion. No streaks of ink on 
disk or form when you have 
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Send for Circular to the Manufacturers, J. M. JONES & CO., Palmyra, N. Y., or 


ANY DEALER IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 





we offer the goods listed below AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
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Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


In order to make room for a line of New and Improved Machinery which we now have under way, 


671 


Every one is perfect and our regular 


machinery, and this opportunity should at once be taken advantage of by those in the market: 


:0-inch Printers’ Cutters. 
0 “ Gem Cutters. 
Star Cutters. 


| 
| 
“ 
“ | 
“ | 
2 | 


Keystone Cutters. 
“ 


“ 
4“ 


“ 


| 


No.0 Standing Press. 
oe 0 ¥ “ 
J 


4“ 


on stand. 


and Inker. 


12-inch Card Cutters. 

30 “ Shears. 

54 “ Knife Grinder. 

34 “ Extra Heavy Shears. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


40-inch Extra Heavy Shears. 
Rotary Board Cutters. 
Sawing Machines. 

Round Corner Cutter. 
Hand and Foot Stabber. 
Back Forming Machines. 
47-inch Job Backer. 

17 4-inch Roller Backer. 
21 “ be 

Foot Beveling Machine. 
Case Smoothing Machine. 
40-hole Glue Heater. 





No. 3 Glue Jacket. 
Solid Glue Jacket, 9-inch. 
Gilding Press Screws. 


SECONDHAND MACHINES. 


28-inch O. S. Law Cutter. 

32 “ Acme Cutter. 

32 “* O.S. Sanborn Cutter. 
54 “ Star Cutter. 

Semple Book Trimmer. 
30-inch Shears. 

17 “ Roller Backer. 


Inspection or correspondence concerning the above is solicited. All inquiries promptly answered. 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


CHARLES N. STEVENS, WEsTERN AGENT, 
347 and 349 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. L. MONTAGUE & CO., EASTERN AGENTS, 


30 Reade Street, New York. WORKS: 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


LATHAM’S POWER PERFORATOR 


... EXTRA HEAVY... 





OTHER ROUND-HOLE PERFORA- 

TOR OWING TO THE MANY IM- 
PROVEMENTS WE HAVE DEVISED, VIZ:— 
NEEDLES IN LINE WITH SIDE ROD, STRIP- 
PER, BED PLATE, WASTE BOX, ETC. 


This machine is massive and strong in its con- 
struction, and securely braced. The side guides for 
the head are supported by a cross-brace above the 
head, thereby insuring a true and perfect perpendic- 
ular motion. This supports the head so thoroughly 
that a portion of the machine can be used without 
displacement of any portion of the needle bar. 


gi HIS MACHINE IS SUPERIOR TO ANY 





LET US SEND YOU FURTHER DETAILS..... WE MANU- 
FACTURE EVERY MACHINE FOR BOOKBINDERS’ USE. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 


197-201 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Store, 44 Duane Street. 
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THREE PEERLESS MONEY MAKERS 


The Cheapest Press is the one whose Good Qualities are Permanent. 
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R. HOE & CO’S IMPROVED POWER LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


heerfull, 
Prices and is enauede vr » 4 R e | O al &  & O 6 
Also, Mansfield St., Borough Road, LONDON, ENG. 504 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
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IN THE WILD WEST. 


PHOTO COLORTYPE CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


High Grade Calendar Backs. 


87-89 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We do NOT sell 
Finished Calendars 


3 


Write for Particulars. 


" 


Correspondence Solicited. 


« : : F' 


SEE OTHER SIDE. SEE OTHER SIDE. 








_ | Do you want the 
TO FINE CALENDAR TRADE 


FIRST a in your town or vicinity? 





If so, secure exclusive territory at once. 





a d. 
CLASS the finest ine of” «Calendar Backs 


in the country, all beautifully executed in colors by our 
celebrated Photo-Colortype process, therefore assuring 
the richest and most pleasing effects and superior to the 
so-called fifteen color lithographs. 


PRIN I ERS OUR ASSORTMENT CONSISTS OF OVER 100 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


OF VARIOUS KINDS, SUCH AS 





























WAR PICTURES AND WAR HEROES. LANDSCAPES AND MARINE PICTURES. 
A complete assortment of all the principal A great variety of fine pictures to suit every 
Sea and Land Battles and all the famous lover of fine scenery. 


Navy and Army heroes of our late Spanish- 
American War. 





SPORTING PICTURES AND HUMOROUS SUBJECTS. 


A fine line of Dog Pictures painted by ‘ a ART cnc 
E. H. Osthaus and many other designs. of every description from famous Watercolors 
and Oil Paintings. 


REMEMBER, we make Calender Backs only, no finished Calendars. 


For Further Particulars Address, p HOTO COLORTYP a CO. 


87-91 Plymouth Court, CHICAGO. 
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=a HIS is the Toughest, 
& Stiffest Edged and 
Finest Tempered 


Knife made  » 








Coes made tt! 








Brand, “Micro-Ground.” 


Ask us.... 


L.COES & CO. 


NEW printed matter, new souvenir WORCESTER MASS. 
and our best brains if you s 


. mention this. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 











is 
re DING 


X 














97 Reape St. 
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NEW YORK CHI AGO?" 










One Hour FROM NEW YORK 


rhea TORY PEARL RIVER NY. 








IN 


315, DEARBORN ST. 149 ConcressOr. 





DIAGRAM SHOWING GROWTH FROM 1880 to 1898. 





















MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, 
Sizes and Finishes....... 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 











TRADE MARK 





ARABOL. 


15 Gold Street, New York. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT Wrestner, tor adhere to the tissue in 


copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors are fast 
and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 
The best solidified composi- 


ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION tion on the market. Guaran- 


teed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 


Remelts readily. Does not string. 
PRESSMAN’S FRIEND ccfc is thetpait and contains no lumps to 


disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the packing nor 
wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


MACHINE GUM For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 


for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold 
water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE For heaviest bookbinding. 


Much more elastic than ordinary glue. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 Replacing animal glue for light 


binding. Can be used cold, 
saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


EMBOSSING LIQUID For leather, cloth and silk. 
ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX 


mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PASTE 










The cleanest mucilage, transparent, 
easy flowing, not crusting at the 


Ready mixed. 
Needs only reducing by cold water, 













THE EMMERIGH 
Improved Bronzing and 


(> Dusting 
Machine ,vyv 


SIZES... 

















Over 1,500 
Machines 












SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 
stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for embossing 
tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERIGH & VONDERLEHR, 
191-193 Worth St., New York. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
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CLASS LT. 


Two-Revolution Four-Roller Perfecting Press. 


This machine is constructed similar to our Two- 
Revolution Press, but 7 has two impression cylinders and 
two sets of inking devices, namely, one set for each form. 


The Impression Cylinders 


Are each driven directly and independently of each other, 
avoiding the uneven movement which takes place when one 
cylinder is raised and the other lowered, when geared 
together. 


The Register 


Is perfect at all speeds, and the machine will do as much 
work with one feeding as is usually done on two two-revolu- 
tion presses. 


The Ink Distribution Rollers 


Are set straight across the ink table and vibrated by cams. 


The Type Bed 


Is made sufficiently heavy to prevent the leads, quads or 
reglets from working up, and is supported by four steel- 
shod tracks. : 


The Side Frames 


Are of the box pattern and are securely fastened to the bed- 
plate by bolts and wedges. 


By pulling one lever 


Each set of inking form rollers, riders and vibrators are 
separated from each other and raised off the form. 


Automatic means are provided 
For preventing “‘ offset’’; fine printing can be done with- 
out inconvenience from that cause. 


When the front end of the feed-board is raised 


Both of the impression cylinders are accessible for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ make-ready,”’ etc. 


We build these machines with two or four form rollers, and 





roll-feed if desired. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, WINTHROP BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, NEAVE BUILDING. 





SCOTT PRESSES SATISFY.— TRY THEM. 


FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES, SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Cable Address—WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 
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ig Machines 





ae 





CLASS HN. 


Two-Revolution Four-Roller Press. Front Fly Delivery. 





The machine shown here has the following points of merit: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 


Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the 
press runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 

Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. All composition rollers 
are interchangeable. When the form rollers are worn they 
may be used for distribution; a changeable marking means 
is provided to show their position when in use. 


The Sheet Cutter 
Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 
Rigid, Even Impression 


Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 


The Type Bed 
Is supported by four steel-shod tracks. 


Continuous Register Rack. 


The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation. 


The Air Cushions, 
Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 


Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be carelessly 
left in the wrong position. 


Back-up Motion 


Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 


Sheet Jogger. 
The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger, and many 
other improvements not on other machines, 


Printed-Side-Up Delivery. 


We make machines with two and four form rollers and 
with printed-side-up delivery as desired. 


Plainfield, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Pat. Dec. 1, 1891. 
** Jan. 2, 1894. 
Other patents pending. 


. THE MONARCH CUTTER—Combined Automatic and Hand Clamp 


PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 


[Paper Cutters 


IN FIVE STYLES AND SIX SIZES 





Duplex Trimmer 
Backing Machines | | Numbering Machines 
Embossing Presses Round Corner Cutters 
Folding Machines | Rotary Board Cutters 
Hand Stampers | Smashing Machines 


Knife Grinders | Signature Presses 
ETC., ETC. 





SS oe 





Bo 


DAYTON, OHIO. Sea_ 


- "NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST LOUIS. LONDON. =p 


~ Bs 2. = = 
(aye \: 2 y __ Makers of Machinery for Bookbinders Printers. Lithegraphers Paper. mn AB ao 
< AGS | SS re eee e Box Makers Etc ry ae ASF Se = 
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NLL | 200000000000000000000000000000000000000 
aR: $ 
& > ? 
> ' > 
Chicago White & Co. } 
: 3 james ite O43 
¥ € parsons FE 1 > $ 
? Printing wr, Eh} 
mele COVER PAPERS 
NT ee She > 
Ink Co ‘Ai 
eee - 1d > 
3 $ 
Grand Ave. and Rockwell St. $ 177 Monroe Street, $ 
< 
CHICAGO, ILL. $ Chicago. $ 
3 & 
a2 g 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY GRADE OF : $000000-0000000000-00000000000000000000008 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC En raved "ladle iliac ak 
INKS, VARNISHES, ETC. s COMPLETE 
oe and SAMPLE SETS 
of Wedding Invitations, 
Lampblacks, Varnishes and Printing Em bossed Announcements, 
Ink Oils for the Trade. Cards, 
bd Commencements, 
Se tationery Monogramed Stationery, 
Commercial work, etc. 
CITY SALESROOM, Write for particulars. NOW READY. 
Telephone, 180 Monroe Street. 
Main 4695. WM. FREUND & SONS, 
L ENGRAVERS, EMBOSSERS AND 
Via STATIONERS to the trade.... 174-176 State St., CHICAGO. 











THRESHER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Direct-Gonnected Motors °° “sesimer” 









SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE ARE REQUIRED A a: cmaimaiiasinmeiasiaaial | 
to meet the conditions of this line TTT 
of work. j 

Our long and successful career and = —— | 
wide experience enable us to build P | 

Motors unequaled in 


EFFICIENCY, 
RELIABILITY, 
REGULATION, 

EASE OF CONTROL. 
















CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 
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te UNIVERSAL 
Wire Stitching Machines. 


THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 


The UNIVERSAL WIRE STITCHING Cuj_'\ Workmanship and ma- 
MACHINES are built in five sizes, a terial guaranteed. 
adapted to all requirements. a ‘ yy 
Fi CAPACITY \ 5 I yh THOUSANDS 
No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 4 IN USE 
oe BY BEST HOUSES 
“11-4 «6 \j) ee | IN THIS COUNTRY 
“ 3-8 « AND ABROAD. 





Number 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. 
Capacity, one sheet to 1'4 inches. 


E.C.F ULLER & CO. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS, 


279 Dearborn St., Chicago. &® 28 Reade Street, New York. 
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‘26 & 2% PARK PLALE iy 21 &23 BARLLAY ST. 


© Nook 





is a newly invented ma- 
chine for cutting around 
the edges of half-tone 
plates the line commonly 
used to support the tint. 
. € & This machine does 
cleaner, straighter, better 
work than hand-made 
lines, and does it at the 
same time the plate is 
beveled, thus effecting a 
direct and important sav- 
ing. The machine is one 
of great practical value. 


ee JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


P. LAWRENCE, 63 Farringdon Road, E.C. " PATERSON. N. J.. U. S. A. 


MONTREAL AGENT: 
C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig St. 
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WHY SANDERS CUTS 


a MrToE tN THE GROWTH OF 
Tesco Ip (998 ne SANDERS PkANT™4 


MOUNTING: SAVI! iT > a / 


ECONC Re RRET LINES OUI PTANT TO -STAY 
OLUMN ARE TRIMME 4s i — Sy vane 
TERRACE ; ee PYSNLE SS NIOING: 
COLUMNS 26/2.EMS: git « Phe cCER E E A }2 (6 5 RS GT aN 
THIRD’ A SPECIAL MOUNT- Fe y as a “, 
ING WOOD IS USED ; es AMIERTCA eacse7 
FOR HALF-TONES 
ABSOLUTELY PROO 


AGAINST WARPING Ne. oo, 
a ee ae " , aed : 


RTH EVERY HALFTONE 


CUT IS RE ETCHED AND 
wil. SHOW YOUA = i | | ENGRAVING Co. 
NUMBER OF OTHER ‘ = 


SUPERIOR POINTS - =e oi et O)UES  BbS-: 





BABCOCK Q)PTIM US PRESSES 


THE BEST TWO-REVOLUTION MACHINES EVER BUILT. 


High Speed. Front Delivery. y 
Fine Work. Printed side up. %\ The Great Printing House 


‘ of HARPER BROS., New York, 
have put in a line of Optimus 
) Presses. . 


They use only the BEST. 
























NEW COLUMBIAN OPTIMUS. 
















\pply for catalogue, prices and full description to 


BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. GO., xew London, conn 


BUILDERS OF THE 


[7 
C. A. COLLORD, OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, STANDARD Drum Oylinder, 
DISPATCH Single-Revolution, REGULAR, COUNTRY 
Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. and other Oylinder Presses. 















183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Genenat Wesreen Accurs. GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, | ARG GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kanes City, Mo. 
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Latham’s “No. 4 Monitor” 


FOOT=- POWER 


aS WIRE STITGHING MAGHINE “2<{ 


To reach the demand of small offices not provided 
with power, we herewith show a small Foot-power 
Stitcher at a small cost. 


MONITORS BUILT IN ELEVEN SIZES. 


Send for es i “ 3% inch 
Our ars es 
Descriptive 

Catalogue. 

i, ) al ‘ 


We sell the best Steel Wire and -build a full line 
of Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


197-201 South Canal Street, 
NEW YORK STORE, 44 Duane Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Che Aluminum Plate ana Press Zompany 


Office, No. 87 Nassau Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, . - New YorK CIty. 








ALUMINUM PLATES for Surface Printing, and Printing Machinery 
adapted to the same. , 

AGENTS for the owners of the original Basic Patent for Printing 
from an Aluminum Surface. 





Factory and Laboratory at Plainfield, N. J. 





The mechanical department of our business is under the charge and direction of Mr. John Brooks, 
for over thirty years superintendent of the Potter Printing Press Works, and Mr. W. S. Huson, for 
twenty-five years with R. Hoe & Co. and the Campbell Company. 

The United States Aluminum Printing Plate Company is the sole owner of the Mullaly and 
Bullock patent (No. 459,239), the first and basic patent for printing from a surface of aluminum, and 
The Aluminum Plate and Press Company is its business agent. Any and all infringers of said patent 
will be vigorously prosecuted. 
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Sheridans Bs 


PERFECTION IN 
PAPER 


New Godel, 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special false bottom brought down by the foot. 








FALSE BOTTOM shows where knife will strike paper. Gives quick adjustment for line or label cutting. 
No shifting of piles. 
INDICATOR at top of machine—a new device. 







Shows position of back gauge. Mathematically correct. 





on aN 





Noiseless. 
Rigid. 
Even Cut. 
Power. 
Speed. 
Accuracy. 













BUILT IN ALL SIZES, 
36 to 70 Inches. 












KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. Result — Uniformly even cut. 
SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION — gives the highest speed without jar, and is absolutely noiseless. 

| HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most exacting demands. 
THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 


T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN, 


Paper Cutters and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery, 














Ask for Prices and Terms. New York—Cuicaco —Lonpon. 
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Linotype Italics 


HE addition of italics and small caps to 
Linotype capacity completes the perfect 
performance of the machine as an adjunct 
to the up-to-date book office. By means 
of a shift-key attached to the regular key- 
board the operator may set italics or small 
caps at will, each matrix being provided 
with two characters, one above the other, 
the lower character being brought into use 
by means of the shift-key. This improve- 
ment has been perfected by months of use 
and by exhaustive tests, and is being placed 
as rapidly as possible in the leading book 
offices of the country. A booklet telling 
about it will be sent free. 2 2 8 # X 





EB LE LE Ee 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


PHILIP T. DODGE, Tribune Building, New Vork 


W 
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THE NEW 


Crank - Movement Whitlock — 


IS NOW BUILT WITH 


wd 


®e©cC® 


—_, 


Box Type Bed (scraped absolutely true), 
Continuous Surface on Cylinder (no openings), 
Quadruple Air Springs (on all sizes larger than Pony), 


aececsceesoeees 


lalate 

















Extra heavy Impression Rods, Frames, Girders and Sole 
Plate (absolutely rigid impression) and 
Our New Crank Bed Movement, 
MAKING IT EASILY THE 
Swiftest, Smoothest Running, Strongest—in a word, the 
BEST of all Two-Revolution Presses. 





THE WHITLOCK MACHINE COMPANY, 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
132 TIMES BUILDING. 10 MASON BUILDING. 706 FISHER BUILDING. 
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Che Chandler § Price Press Pyramid 


SHOWING ACTUAL SALES AND DELIVERIES OF THIS RENOWNED PRESS 
FROM DATE OF THE BEGINNING OF BUSINESS UP TO JULY 30, 1898. 











FOR 
YEAR 
ENDING 
JULY 30: 











1887-311 GORDONS. 











1888 — 367 GORDONS. 











1889—413 GORDONS. 











1890—610 GORDONS. 
1891—652 GORDONS. 
1892—657 GORDONS. 
1893—732 GORDONS. 


1894—743 GORDONS. 
1895-1,143 GORDONS. 
1896—1,375 GORDONS. 
1897—1,086 GORDONS. 
1898—1,589 GORDONS. 


TOTAL NUMBER CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS © 6 T et C 
SOLD AND DELIVERED IN TWELVE YEARS..... ¥ 


THINK OF IT! 9,678 MACHINES MADE, SOLD AND DELIVERED IN TWELVE YEARS. SUCH 
IS THE RESULT OF MANUFACTURING GOODS OF REAL MERIT. THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
PRESSES LEAD! ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM AND ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. @ 4 & 




























































































THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., makers, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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“Lucky Dog” 


That’s what unthinking folks are apt 

to call a man who makes his business a go. 

Tisn’t luck, though; it’s the steering clear 
of chance that makes him succeed. He never 
‘“‘takes chances’’ when he can avoid it. 

There is no chance about adopting the best 
method of numbering. Those who employ 
the ‘‘WETTER”’ and Better Wetter Typo- 
graphic Numbering Machines in their shops 
pronounce them superior to any other nun- 
bering machine in the world. 

That is, because they are as simple as can 
be, as economical as can be, and as convenient 
as any reasonable man could wish for. 


Write us for anything pertaining to Num- 
bering Machines. 


Joseph Wetter & Co. 
515-521 Kent Avenue. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














Chambers’ 
Special 
Double- 
Sixteen 
Point-Feed 
Machine for 
Bible Work. 











- 





HIS folding machine, No. 601S, is designed expressly for folding thin Bible papers, either inset or outset, and with the 
greatest possible degree of accuracy. There are certain features in its construction, necessary for accomplishing the work 
designed, that make it unsuited for folding extremely thick, heavy paper. It is adjustable for double-sixteen sheets ranging in size 
from 16 x 24 to 28x 40. Driving pulleys are 6% inches in diameter, and should make 200 revolutions per minute. Floor space 


occupied is 5 feet 3 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. 


manutecures ty CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
‘ NEW YORK Gat tanta, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“From the Book of the Dead, parts of which are supposed to have COPYRIGHTED. Green Tint, 580-96. 
been written about 6,000 years ago. IIlustrating the address of Horus to Red, 439-03. 
Osiris, announcing the righteousness of Ani and the prayer of Ani.” Black, 582-27. 
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ult § Wiborg Inks « 


oe the a That Money, Knowledge, and Experience 

can make. & They are The Best because 
The Ault & Wiborg Company manufac- 
ture from the raw materials all the ingre- 
dients used in the composition of their Inks. 
They are The Best because Ault & Wiborg themselves have had long 
and successful experience, and employ the most expert chemists and 
workmen in their works. Therefore, they always know exactly what 
their Inks contain. They are The Best because every batch of Ink, 
before it is placed on the market, is first thoroughly tested by a skilled 
pressman as to its exact fitness for the work intended. Therefore, they 
know precisely what their Inks will do. 


The Ault & Wiborg Company own and Operate the most 
complete and largest Printing-Ink Works in America, vtt 


best Inks make the best Printers—Ault § Wiborg’s. 
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EGYPTIAN BROWN, 579-80. DRAG GREEN, 357-109. 


From painting by Murillo. 
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Half-tone by 
HE WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING Co., 
1629 Seventeenth street, 
Denver, Colorado. 














COPYRicHT 1898 
By J.H.TAF 





Photo by Tarbell, Asheville, North Carolina. 
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